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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


I._COUNCIL. 
At the Anniversary Meeting on Tuesday, March 3rd, the following 
officers were elected to the vacancies on the Council, viz. :— 


Captain H. W. Richmond, R.N., Assistant Director of Operations, 
Admiralty War Staff. 

Rear-Admiral A. C. Leveson, C.B., Director of Operations, Admiralty 
War Staff. 

Colonel Sir E. W. D. Ward, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 

Lieut.-General Sir A. E. Codrington, K.C.V.O., C.B. 

Lieut.-General H. D. Hutchinson, C.S.1. 

Major-General H. H. Wilson, C.B., D.S.O., Director of Military 
Operations, General Staff. 

Colonel C. H. Colvin, D.S.O., 3rd Bn. Essex Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. Shoolbred, T.D., 16th Bn. London Regiment 
(Queen’s Westminster Rifles). 


II._OFFICERS JOINED. 
The following officers joined the Institution during the month of 
February :— 
Captain A. C. M. Alington, late East Lancashire Regiment. 
Sub-Lieutenant W. S. R. King Hall, R.N. 
Major J. B. Jardine, D.S.O., 5th Lancers. 
Lieutenant B. H. Ramsay, R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant J. L. Martin, R.N.R. 
Rear-Admiral A. C. Leveson, C.B. 
Captain C. T. M. Hare, Leicestershire Regiment. 
Captain F. E. Feneran, The King’s Regiment. 
Major R. S. Clarke, late Somersetshire Light Infantry. 
Commander H. W. W. Hope, R.N. 
Major F. D. Samuel, 3rd Bn. London Regiment. 
Colonel A. Paris, C.B., R.M.A. 
Major A. H. H. Wilson, Wiltshire Regiment. 
Second-Lieutenant Hon. M. H. D. Browne, Coldstream Guards. 
Second-Lieutenant M. A. A. Darby, Grenadier Guards. 
Captain H. P. Osborne, Middlesex Regiment. 
Captain T. S. Riddell-Webster, The Cameronians. 
Lieutenant C. O’D. Preston, R.F.A. 
Lieutenant E. T. P. Goodyear, R.F.A. (T.F.). 
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Captain G. B. A. Rind, I.A. 

Second-Lieutenant M. I. Livingstone Learmonth, Irish Guards. 
Captain C. P. F. Warton, I.A. 

Second-Leutenant O. Hughes-Onslow, Irish Guards. 

Major W. E. B. Smith, South Wales Borderers. 

Lieutenant J. P. Duke, Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 
Captain H. M. Lawrence, Scottish Rifles. 


III—GOLD MEDAL ESSAY, 1913. 


The Council have awarded the Gold Medal cf the Institution, together 
with the First Trench-Gascoigne Prize of 30 guineas for the Military 
Essay of 1913, to Major A. Lawson, Royal Scots Greys. 

The Second Trench-Gascoigne Prize of 20 guineas to Lieutenant 
R. H. Beadon, Army Service Corps. 

The following officers kindiy undertook the duties of referees, to 
whom the thanks of the Institution were duly recorded at the Annual 
Meeting :— 

Field-Marshal Lord Methuen, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., C.M.G. 

Major-General Sir H. S. Rawlinson, Bart., C.V.O., C.B. 

Major-General Sir W. R. Robertson, K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. 

The subject of the Essay was as follows :—‘‘ How can moral qualities 
best be developed during the preparation of the officer and the man for 
the duties each will carvy out.in war?” 

Twenty Essays were submitted. 


IV.—_MILITARY HISTORY LECTURES at 4 p.m. 

The General Officer commanding the London District has arranged 
for two courses of Lectures, which will take place in the Theatre of the 
Institution as follows :— 

Tuesday, March 24th, 
Thursday, March 26th, 
Friday, March 27th, 

‘‘ The Campaign of 1866 in Bohemia,’’ by Lieut.-Colonel Hon. G. H. 

Morris, Irish Guards. 
Tuesday, April 7th, 
Wednesday, April 8th, 
Thursday, April goth. 

“‘ Napoleon’s Campaign of 1806,’’ by Major G. S. Clive, Grenadier 
Guards. 

Members of the Institution are eligible to attend the same. 

N.B.—The hour of the Lectures is 4 p.m. 


V.—LECTURES—CHANGE OF DATE. 

1. The Lecture announced on the Lecture Card by Colonel L. C. 
Jackson, C.M.G., on ‘‘ The Defence of Localities against Aerial Attack,’’ 
on Wednesday, April 15th, has been unavoidably postponed to Wednesday, 
April 22nd, at 3 p.m. 

2. Major His Royal Highness Prince Arthur of Connaught, -K.G., 
G.C.V.O., A.D.C., will preside at the Lecture to be delivered on Wednesday, 
March 2sth, on ‘* The Siege of the Pekin Legations in 1900.’’ by Colonel the 
Rt. Hon. Sir C. M. MacDonald, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
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VI._LETTERS. 

Members are reminded that the Council can accept no responsibility 
in the matter of letters and telegrams addressed to them at the Institution, 
and no arrangements are made for the forwarding of Members’ letters. 


VIL—ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 


(6657). Cap Badges (rank and file) of the following Militia regi- 
ments, worn previous to 1881:-—1st Durham, 1st Devon, 
South Devon, Royal South Wales Borderers, Royal East 
Middlesex, Queen’s Own Light Infantry, 1st Somerset, 1st 
King’s Own Stafford, Royal Limerick County, Kildare 
Rifles, Donegal, Royal Renfrew. 

Head of a Pike found on Shelling Hill, Augher, Co. 
Tyrone. 

In 1641, during the Rebellion, Augher Castle was 
besieged by the Rebels, under Sir Phelim O’Neill, who 
attempted to take it by storm, but were repulsed by 
the garrison; the castle was relieved by Sir William 
and Sir Robert Stewart, an action being fought, in 
which the Rebels were defeated on the site where the 
pike-head was found in 1889.—Given by John Car- 
michael-Ferrall, Esq., D.L. 

Model of a g-ton M.L. Naval Gun, made by the armourer 
on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Northumberland,’’ about 1878, for the 
late Admiral George Stanley Bosanquet (1835-1914) and 
given in his memory by Wm. Cecil Bosanquet, Esq., M.A., 
M.D. 

Two Miniature Busts carved in ebony wood representing 
Sir Henry Havelock and Sir Colin Campbell, executed in 
India about 1857.—Given by Messrs. Hill and Son. 

Small Wooden Box made out of the Japanese steamer 
** Hokoku Maru,’’ which was commanded by Commander 
Horose, who lost his life in the attempt to place his ship 
so that when sunk she blocked the Harbour of Port 
Arthur (May, 1904).—Given by Admiral Sir Alfred Winsloe, 
K.C.B., C.V.O., C.M.G. 

(3404). A curious Coloured Engraving, being a caricature portrait 
of Rear-Admiral Lord Cochrane, M.P., entitled ‘‘ Things 
as they have been and things as they are now.’’? One side 
of the figure is depicted in naval uniform and the other 
in civilian dress. Published in 1815.—Deposited by John 
E. Webster, Esq. 

Portion of the King’s Colour of the 2nd Bn. 44th (Essex) 
Regiment, which was torn from off the Colour by a French 
Lancer at the battle of Quatre Bras. 

During a sudden attack by the French Lancers 
of Wathier’s Brigade on the 2nd Battalion 44th (Essex 
Regt.) at Quatre Bras, on June 16th, 1815, Lieut.- 
Colonel J. M. Hamerton, commanding the battalion, 
which was then in line, faced the rear rank about— 
there being no time to form square—and, reserving 
his fire until the French Lancers were close, with a 
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volley destroyed many of the foremost. With reckless 
bravery, however, individual troopers charged on, and 
one, riding straight at the Colour party of the 44th, 
severely wounded Ensign James Christie, who carried 
the King’s Colour, by driving his lance through his 
left eye to the lower jaw. The Frenchman then made 
a grab at the Colour, but Christie, notwithstanding the 
agony of his wound, threw himself upon it to prevent 
it from capture. As the Colour fluttered in its fall the 
brave Frenchman tore off with the point of his lance 
a portion of the silk; but, shot and bayoneted by the 
nearest soldiers of the 44th, he rolled dead from his 
horse. 

The portion of the King’s Colour torn off on this 
occasion by the French Lancer is that here preserved. 
It was presented, in September, 1870, to Colonel Andrew 
Browne, C.B., and the officers of the regiment, by 
George Johnston, Esq., M.D., to whom it was given 
by the niece of General O’Malley, who served as 
senior major of the regiment in the Waterloo campaign. 

Ensign James Christie entered the regiment as a 
private soldier, and was promoted from sergeant-major 
to ensign in 1812. For his gallantry at Quatre Bras he 
was advanced to the rank of lieutenant, and, on the 
reduction of the battalion in 1816, was placed on half 
pay.—Deposited by the Officer Commanding 1st Bn. 
Essex Regiment. 


The attention of Members is drawn to the Museum Purchase Fund. 
The amount taken at the Museum entrance during January was 


452 15s. 6d.; February, £33 15s. 3d. 


VIII._JOURNAL. CIMPORTANT.) 


The Council have decided with the completion of the present volume 
of the JourNAL in June next, to make the issue quarterly in place of 
monthly. The Journat will be of a larger size and will contain 320 pages 
of matter. The price to non members and the public will be six shillings 
a copy; to members who may desire extra copies the price will be three 
shillings. It will be published on August 15th, November 15th, February 
15th, and May 15th. 


IX.—_UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA. 

The Secretary begs to thank the Council of the United Service Insti- 
tution of India for their kind vote of congratulation on his having had 
the honour of knighthood conferred upon him. 


X.—LIBRARY CATALOGUES. 

Members are informed that the complete Library Catalogue with 
Accessions up to date can be obtained from the Secretary for 5s. 6d. 
Particular attention is drawn to the Catalogue of Naval Manuscripts and 
to the Calender of Military Manuscripts, which can also be purchased for 
2s. each. 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY. 
February, 1914, 


The Sailors whom Nelson led. By Edward Fraser. Crown 8vo. 55. 
(Methuen & Co., Ltd.). London, 1913. 

Our Navy. By Archibald Hurd. Crown 8vo. 1s. (Frederick Warne 
& Co.). London, 1914. 

Napoléon ‘en Campagne. By Colonel Vacher. 8vo. 3s. (Berger-Lev- 
rault). Paris, 1913. 

L’Evacuation de !’Espagne et Invasion dans le Midi, Juin, 1813—Avril, 
1814. By Captain Vidal de la Blache. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. (Presented 
by the publishers) (Berger-Levrault). Paris, 1914. 

Bohemian Campaign of 1866.—Notes compiled for a series of lectures 
delivered at Dover in November, 1913. By Major R. F. Uniacke. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. (Presented by the publishers) (Hugh Rees, Ltd.). London, 
1914. 

Napoleon at Bay, 1814. By F. Loraine Petre. 8vo. 10s. 6d. (John 
Lane). London, 1914. 

The Military Mentor, being a series of letters recently written by a General 
Officer to his Son. 2 vols. 12mo. (Presented by Sir Richard Temple, 
Bt.) (Richard Phillips). London, 1804. 

I.’Artillerie de Campagne—son histoire, son évolution, son état actuel. 
By Chef d’Escadron E, Buat. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Felix Alcan). 
Paris, 1911. 

The Old Scots Navy from 1689 to 1710. Edited by James Grant (Navy 
Records Society). 8vo. London, 1914. 

Handbook for Travellers in Scotland. Edited by Scott Moncrieff Penny. 
Crown $vo. tos. 6d. (Edward Stanford, Ltd.). London, 1913. 

A Short History of the Royal Dragoons. Compiled by Lieut.-Colonel E. 
Makins, D.S.O. Crown 8vo. (Presented by the Editor of ‘‘ The 
Eagle’) (Het Westen Printing Works). Potchefstroom, 1914. 

The Law of Naval Warfare. By J. A. Hall. 8vo. 6s. (Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd.). London, 1914. 

Finance and War. By Edgar Crammond (Aldershot Military Society). 
Pamphlet. London, 1914. 

Record of Services of the 3rd Battn. the Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regi- 
ment (Royal Canadians) in the South African War, 1900, 1901, 1902. 
By Colonel F. Luttman-Johnson, D.S.O. 8vo. 4s. (Preserted by 
the author) London, 1914. 

Life of Admiral Sir Harry Rawson, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. etc. By Lieutenant 
Geoffrey Rawson, R.I.M. 8vo. 12s. 6d. (Edward Arnold). London, 
1914. 

Memoirs of the 65th Regiment, Ist Battn, The York and Lancaster Regi- 
ment, 1756 to 1913. Edited by Lieut-.-Colonel E. C. Broughton, 3rd 
Battn. York and Lancaster Regiment. Sm. 4to. (Presented by 
the Editor). (William Clowes & Sons, Ltd.). London, 1914. 

Recollections of my Military Life. By Colonel Landmann. 2 vols. bound 
in 1. 8vo. 7s. (Hurst & Blackett). London, 1854. 
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Modern Mexico. By R. J. MacHugh. 8vo. 12s. 6d. (Methuen & Cno,, 
Ltd.). London, 1914 

The Campaign of Liao-Yang. By Major H. Rowan-Robinson. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 6d. (Constable & Co., Ltd.). London, 1914. 

The Foundations of International Polity. By Norman Angell. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. (Presented by publisher) (William Heinemann). London, 
1914. 

Dix mois de Guerre dans les Balkaas, Octobre, 1912—Aoat, 1913. By Jean 
Pelissier. 8vo. 3s. gd. (Perrin et Cie.) Paris, 1914. 

The Principles of War historically illustrated. By Major-General E. A. 
Altham, C.B., C.M.G. Vol. 1 and one vol. maps. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
(Presented by the publishers) (Macmillan & Co., Ltd). London, 1914. 
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{Authors alone are responsible for the contents of their respective Papers. ] 


THE FOREIGN ELEMENT IN THE BRITISH 
ARMY, 1793— 1315. 


By Captain C. T. Atkinson, Oxford University O.T.C. 


On Wednesday, October 29th, 1913. 


Proressor C. W. Oman in the Chair. 





THE CHAIRMAN: | will now ask Captain Atkinson to read his 
paper on the Foreign Element in the British Army during the 
Republican and Napoleonic Wars, a subject on which (as I 
am sure you will agree when you have heard the paper) he 
possesses an absolutely unrivalled knowledge. He has even 
succeeded in exhuming from the ashes of the past several regi- 
ments, of which, I believe, that no living person has heard even 
the names. 





LECTURE. 


NOT even the most casual reader of Napier’s Peninsular War 
can have failed to notice that—even apart from the Spaniards 
and the Portuguese—the forces whom Wellington led to so many 
victories were not exclusively British. His best light cavalry 
regiment was the rst Hussars of the King’s German Legion, 
so closely associated with Craufurd’s famous Light Division in 
the outpost work of the Army; the most brilliant example of 
shock action given by the mounted arm during the whole war 
was the charge of the Dragoons of the Legion at Garcia 
Hernandez on the day after Salamanca; unaided by artillery 
or infantry, they shattered three squares of intact French 
infantry. <A brigade of Line battalions of the Legion served in 
nearly every action between the Douro and Bayonne, suffering 
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enormous losses at Talavera; the two Light Battalions were con- 
spicuous by their steady conduct at more than one critical 
moment in the retreat from Burgos. And though one would 
search the Army Lists of to-day in vain for the Brunswick Oels 
and the Chasseurs Britanniques, who figure so constantly in 
Napier’s pages, those regiments were part of the British Army. 
In all, four cavalry regiments out of the twenty-five, ten infantry 
battalions out of the eighty-five who at one time or another 
served under the Iron Duke, were composed wholly or in the 
main of men of non-British origin, and in other quarters of the 
globe, notably in the Mediterranean garrisons, and in the West 
Indies, the proportion of foreigners was even higher. Yet, even 
so, the British forces were not nearly so cosmopolitan as the 
‘‘French’’ Armies of the day. Among the troops led against 
them by Napoleon’s marshals in the Peninsula were Poles, 
Italians, Dutchmen and Swiss, as well as regiments from every 
quarter of Germany, and of the half-million of men who invaded 
Russia in 1812 only about one-third were native Frenchmen. 


FOREIGN SOLDIERS IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY. 


The employment of foreign soldiers, unnatural and surpris- 
ing as it seems to those accustomed to the nationalized armies 
of the present day, was a commonplace of the 17th and 
18th century military economy, which not even the Revolution 
had entirely swept away. Thus, under the Ancien Régime, the 
French Army had not only included Swiss, who earned im- 
perishable renown by their defence of the Tuileries, and the 
scarcely less famous Irish Brigade, but it contained half a 
dozen German regiments and two of Italians, and the most 
successful commander of French Armies between the days of 
Louis XIV. and the Revolution was a foreigner, Marshal Saxe, 
whose best lieutenant was Loewendahl, a Dane. In the Prus- 
sian service one meets Scottish Jacobites like Marshal Keith; 
in the Austrian Army the names of Lacy, Loudoun and 
Browne bear witness to the British origin of some of the most 
distinguished defenders of the Hapsburg monarchy. In Spain 
there were, besides the ubiquitous Swiss and the celebrated 
Walloon Guards, the Irish regiments of Ultonia, Hibernia, and 
irlanda, which were still partly recruited from Ireland at the 
time of the Peninsular War, while many of the leading Spanish 
commanders, notably Blake and Henry O’Donnell, were of 
Irish descent. Religious intolerance and loyalty to a fallen 
dynasty were responsible for the presence in foreign armies of 
so many men of British origin, but the mercenary pure and 
simple who would give his services to any power who would 
pay and feed him well was ubiquitous. Every nationality was 
represented in the Russian Army, and the Dutch service con- 
tained Swiss and German regiments, as well as a Scots Brigade, 
which only came to an end in 1781, when Holland’s recognition 
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of the revolted American colonies involved her in war with Great 
Britain. That brigade, revived in 1793 in the British service, 
became the old 94th, who served with such conspicuous valour 
in India and the Peninsula, and though disbanded in 1818 were 
re-raised in 1823, and are now the 2nd Connaught Rangers. 


* GREAT BRITAIN’S PRACTICE. 


Great Britain was indeed distinguished from the other 
nations of Europe, inasmuch as the employment of foreign 
soldiers in the British Isles was actually illegal in peace. In 
war time the absence of any system by which the exiguous 
and underpaid forces of Great Britain could be adequately and 
promptly expanded drove us repeatedly to panic-stricken 
efforts to hire troops from those minor German principalities 
which, like Brunswick and Hesse-Cassel, maintained dispropor- 
tionately large armies, who served as one of their chief sources 
of income; but a nation so morbidly afiaid of military despotism 
as to be frightened even by its own shadow of an Army, was 
proportionately more nervous of foreign soldiers, and the most 
elaborate precautions were taken to provide safeguards against 
the use of Hessians or Hanoverians to the detriment of the 
constitution. It never seems to have occurred to our politicians 
that if our national establishments were framed on an adequate 
scale, there would be no need to call in Hessians, as in 1745, to 
help against the Jacobites; or, as in 1756, to allay the nation’s 
fears in that famous invasion scare; or to send Anhalters and 
Waldeckers across the Atlantic to subdue our revolted colonies. 

But while the foreign troops so frequently employed in the 
18th century were only auxiliaries, called in for a constantly 
recurring ‘‘.temporary emergency,’’ and did not form part of 
the British Army, there was one regiment on the permanent 
establishment of King George III.’s service which was mainly 
recruited from foreigners. This was the famous 6oth, raised 
as the Royal Americans in 1756, under an Act (29 Geo. II. 
Sect. 5) which legalized the enlistment of foreign soldiers and 
the granting of commissions to foreign officers, but limited their 
services to America. The regiment was partly raised among 
the Swiss and German settlers who had recently arrived in 
Pennsylvania and the Carolinas, and among its most distin- 
quished officers were two Swiss, Bouquet and Haldimand, of 
whose merits Captain Lewis Butler’s recently published History 
of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps provides ample evidence. In 
1793 the 6oth had four battalions, the rank and file being mainly 
British, though as its services were still confined by statute to 
America and the West Indies, the practice seems to have 
grown up of drafting into it recaptured deserters and men sen- 
tenced by court-martial, who commuted their sentences by 
serving in an unhealthy climate. Of the officers less than a 
third seem to have been foreigners, to judge by the Army Lists 
of the period. 
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It does not come within the scope of this paper to explain 
why on the outbreak of the Great War:only some 20 squadrons 
of cavalry and half a dozen weak battalions of infantry could 
be scraped together to form Great Britain’s contribution to the 
land forces of the First Coalition, still less is it my purpose to 
discuss how much expense and suffering might have been 
avoided had our military establishments been less hopelessly 
inadequate. But in this emergency it was natural that Pitt 
and Dundas should have recourse once again to the practice 
of hiring foreigners to do the work which the citizens of Great 
Britain were unwilling or unprepared to do. In their schemes 
for obtaining these substitutes they displayed a wonderful and 
sanguine ingenuity : hardly a European country but was at one 
time or another the promised land from which the much-needed 
troops were to be forthcoming. Repeated disappointments 
might well have taught Pitt the lesson, ‘‘if you want a thing 
done, do it yourself.’’ It was indeed ‘‘a most wasteful and 
extravagant economy,’’ which rendered us unable to fight our 
battles for ourselves. As has been well said, ‘‘ no policy could 
have been less calculated to bring the war to an end than that ot 
subsidizing German armies over which this country had no 
direct control.”’ 


TYPES OF FOREIGNERS EMPLOYED. 


With such subsidized allies, such as the 62,000 Prussians 
whom Pitt thought he had secured for the defence of the Nether- 
lands in 1794, but who never did anything to earn the money 
spent upon them, this paper is not concerned. Strictly speak- 
ing, these troops, though supported out of British funds, were 
not in British pay, still less part of the British Army. Great 
Britain did not as a rule deal direct with the troops she subsi- 
dized, but with the monarchs and their ministers. | Hence this 
form of paying others to fight one’s battles was much the most 
unsatisfactory, a constant source of trouble and discord. The 
troop-producing country did not regard the acceptance of a 
subsidy as in any way impairing its right to dispose of its own 
soldiers, and was by no means prepared to hand them over 
completely to the Power who defrayed their equipment and 
maintenance. We paid the piper, but the tune plaved was not 
as a rule that for which we had called. 

In a second category come troops which, though never part 
of the British Army, were definitely in British pay and under 
the command of British generals. Among these one would 
reckon the Portuguese, the Spaniards, in and after the Vittoria 
campaign, and those Hessians and Hanoverians who formed 
so large a part of the force with which the Duke of York 
endeavoured to defend the Netherlands at the beginning of the 
war. These last were excellent troops, better far than the bulk 
of the hastily-raised, untrained and ill-officered levies who mas- 
queraded as British regiments in 1794. The Hanoverians in 
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particular were worthy successors of the men who had fought 
at Minden or shared in gallant old Eliott’s stout-hearted defence 
of Gibraltar. The force obtained for the campaign -of 1793 
amounted to nearly 34,000: 18,000 Hanoverians, 12,000 from 
Hesse-Cassel, 3,000 from Hesse-Darmstadt, 750 from Baden, 
the total cost being over £900,000. For 1794 an augmentation 
of seven battalions of infantry and additional pioneers and 
artillery, 5,300 in all, was obtained from Hanover, and over 
2,000 Brunswickers were added, but Great Britain did not long 
enjoy the services of these auxiliaries. In 1795 the Peace of 
Basle neutralized North Germany and put a stop to the employ- 
ment of the Hanoverian Army and to the hiring of Hessians 
and Brunswickers. A treaty was made with Hesse-Darmstadt 
in 1796 for the services of three battalions which were to be 
employed anywhere except as marines or in the East Indies, 
but they actually served with the Austrians in South Germany 
and never came in touch with British troops. A good many 
men were recruited in Germany by British agents even after 
1795, but the transport of these recruits to England presented 
considerable difficulties, the North German Powers being zealous 
in upholding their neutrality even to the extent of denying the 
use of their ports for this purpose. Colonel Nesbitt, the officer 
in charge of the foreign corps, complains in a letter of August, 
1796, of the obstructive attitude recently adopted by the Duke 
of Oldenburg. 


THE CONDEAN ARMY. 


There is one force which belongs to this second category 
to which a peculiar interest attaches, the little army of emigrés 
raised by the Prince of Condé in 1792. This was partly 
recruited from the Swiss, German, and Irish regiments in the 
French service, several of which came over almost bodily, being 
unaffected by the rise of nationalist sentiment which caused 
their French comrades to transfer their allegiance from the 
monarchy to the national assembly when Louis XVI. clearly 
showed that he was looking to foreigners to assist him against 
his own subjects. Among these was one regiment of the old 
Irish Brigade, that of Berwick. The bulk of the Condéans, 
however, were ex-officers reduced to serving in the ranks. This 
little force suffered many strange vicissitudes. Taken into 
British pay in the autumn of 1794 just in time to prevent the 
dissolution of the force from sheer want, the greater part of 
the Condéans continued to serve with the Austrians in South 
Germany till July, 1797, only one regiment, the Salm Hussars, 
actually entering the British service. In July, 1797, the Con- 
déans were transferred to the Czar’s service, and had to betake 
themselves to Russia. In March, 1800, Czar Paul quitted the 
Second Coalition, whereupon the relics of the Condéans were 
once again taken into British pay, and continued to serve in 
South Germany till in 1801 the Peace of Lunéville put an end to 
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the struggle on the Continent. On this, most of the Condéans 
accepted the inevitable and took their discharge, many returning 
to France and making their peace with the Consulate. But there 
was an insatiable remnant who were not yet prepared to abandon 
their opposition to the regicide government, and some 700 of 
these men were formed into a regiment of the British Army 
under the title of the Chasseurs Britanniques, the commissions 
of their officers dating from May, 1801, though the regiment 
does not appear in the Army List till 1804. It saw service 
in its new capacity almost at once, being shipped off to Egypt 
and arriving in time to assist in the reduction of Alexandria, 
in which the remnant of Napoleon’s invading army was holding 
out. 


FOREIGN REGIMENTS IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 


The majority of the foreigners employed by Great Britain 
during the war actually formed part of the British Army. 
Their officers received the King’s commission and took rank 
accordingly, more than one of them commanded brigades and 
even divisions in the Peninsula and elsewhere. Many of the 
regiments appear in the Army Lists, but unfortunately this only 
became normal in the later stages of the war. Before the Peace 
of Amiens it is the exception, which greatly increases the 
difficulties of tracing elusive corps like Dillon’s, the Loyal 
Emigrants, and Rohan’s Hussars. De Roll’s Swiss regiment, 
for example, makes its first appearance in the Army List in 
1803, though its officers’ commissions in the regiment dated 
from 1794. Sometimes the same man raised more than one 
corps. Thus in 1793 one finds a Hussar regiment raised by 
Baron Hompesch in Germany, but in a list of foreign corps in 
the British service in January, 1796, the only ‘‘ Hompesch’s ”’ 
is a corps of Fusileers, not yet completed to its establishment, 
and the 5th Battalion of the 6oth, raised in 1798, is usually said 
to have been formed out of Hompesch’s Chasseurs. Then from 
August, 1798, till May, 1800, Hompesch’s Mounted Rifles 
appear in the Army Lists. After that the Monthly List knows 
them no more, but they continue to figure in the Annual Lists 
for another two years, while one hears of ‘‘ Hompesch’s Light 
Dragoons’’ as contributing a troop to Abercromby’s army in 
Egypt. The explanation seems to be that Hompesch’s Hussars 
so took the fancy of the Prince of Wales that he conferred on 
them the name of ‘‘ Prince of Wales’ Hussars ’”’ in 1795, under 
which title they went out toSan Domingoto perish. The Chas- 
seurs are accounted for by the addition of several companies of 
riflemen, some foot, some mounted, to the Fusileer regiment, 
and after that unit died out the mounted companies preserved a 
separate existence, being indifferently called ‘‘ Mounted Rifles ”’ 
and ‘‘ Light Dragoons.’’ 

Again, the absence of a regiment from the Army List ot 
any particular year is no proof that it was not then in vigorous 
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existence. Thus Abercromby had with him in Egypt a Foreign 
Brigade of three battalions: Dillon’s, de Roll’s, and Stuart’s, 
the last of these, though in date of formation it was’ several 
years the junior, is the only one which is mentioned in the 
Army List of the year. Similarly the issue of a letter 
of service to a particular individual authorizing him to 
raise a corps by no means proves that that particular unit 
ever came into existence. The War Office records teem with 
proposals for raising regiments, often from people who were 
quite unfitted to do so, and were merely seeking an opportunity 
of getting money advanced to them. Even the units which 
were actually formed are hard to trace. Ephemeral in origin 
and doomed to certain dissolution once peace should be restored 
these foreign regiments were nobody’s children. Liable to be re- 
duced and drafted at short notice they baffle and elude research 
into their individual fortunes. No one has troubled to write 
their history, or even to chronicle their formation and dissolu- 
tion. Their records are a tissue of obscurities and uncertainties. 
After 1800, however, one is much assisted by the publication 
as Appendices to the Commons’ Journals of the estimates 
of the year as well as of a large number of returns ordered by 
the House. From these it is possible to obtain a good deal of 
definite information and to compile accurate statistics as to the 
number of foreigners raised, discharged and lost. But for the 
earlier years of the Great War nothing so satisfactory is forth- 
coming, and one is often forced to have recourse to mere con- 
jecture. A good deal can be learnt from the War Office papers 
now in the Public Record Office, but the information they 
supply is somewhat fragmentary. 


SOURCES FROM WHICH RECRUITS CAME, 


Recruits for these foreign regiments were obtained from 
several different sources. First and foremost come the emigrés, 
who were keenly anxious for an opportunity of ‘avenging their 
monarch’s death and their own misfortunes, and could be relied 
upon to do good service. But though in 1793 and 1794 
Western Germany, the Netherlands and the South of England 
teemed with these men, the supply was limited, and after 1795 
very few new recruits ‘of this character were to be obtained. 
The first emigré corps to be formed was raised by Lord Mul. 
grave at Toulon, during the English occupation of :hat port. 
This regiment, the Royal Louis, accompanied the British when 
they were driven out, and after assisting to reduce Calvi 
ultimately found its way to Portsmouth, to be absorbed into 
one of the regiments raised for the ill-fated expedition of 1795 
to Quibéron. For this nearly a dozen corps seem to have been 
specially formed, being raised in England and the Channel 
Islands, while some others which had already taken part in 
the Netherlands campaign of 1794, and been brought to England 
in the spring of 1795, were also employed. It was a 
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disastrous venture, to the fatal issue of which the enlist- 
ment of prisoners of war contributed in no small degree. 
Some of the emigré regiments, notably d’Hectors, were com- 
pleted in this fashion, and the prisoners naturally took the first 
opportunity of assisting the cause they really favoured. How 
many of the unlucky emigrés perished in this tragedy it is 
impossible to say, but the loss must have run into thousands, 
for in October, 1794, eight of the regiments employed had 
averaged 450 a piece, and a return dated Quibéron Bay, July 
26th, 1795, gives the survivors as barely 1,000. Apparently 
some of the emigré regiments were so fortunate as not to arrive 
in time to share in the disaster, for several units which had 
been raised for this expedition were still in existence in January, 
1796, and three emigré regiments, those of de Castries, de 
Mortemart, and la Chatre, also known as the Loyal Emigrants, 
survived till after the Peace of Amiens, going out to Portugal 
with Charles Stuart in 1797. The Loyal Emigrants had served 
in the Netherlands in 1794, and had been almost cut to pieces 
near Nieuport. 

The emigrés were regarded by the soldiers of the Republic 
with peculiar bitterness and received no quarter. On the sur- 
render of Bois le Duc some 400 emigrés who formed part of 
the garrison were at once put to death in cold blood, and one 
reads in 1799 that the idea ef employing in the expedition to 
North Holland de Mortemart’s and the other emigré regiments 
then in Portugal was abandoned, because it was unfair to 
employ these regiments on outpost, ‘‘a situation exposing them 
to the greatest danger,’’ for capture meant certain death. 

The raising of all regiments had been legalized by an 
Act of Parliament, which had received the Royal Assent 
in May, 1794. By this (34 Geo. III. Sect. 43) the 
enlistment of French subjects in regiments to serve on the Con- 
tinent of Europe and in certain other places was authorized, and 
the King was empowered to grant commissions to French 
officers, subject to certain restrictions. The chief of these were 
that these foreign troops might be landed in England if it was 
necessary, as, for instance, when troops were being collected 
for some distant expedition. Not more than 5,000, raised ten 
years later to 10,000, might be on shore at once, and these 
troops were not to move more than five miles inland, so nervous 
was Parliament of the unconstitutional uses to which foreigners 
might be put. One finds the King sending a special message 
to Parliament in December, 1795, explaining that some of the 
foreign troops on passage from the Elbe and Weser to Spit- 
head, ‘‘ the place of rendezvous for the convoy under which it 
was intended they should be sent on distant foreign service,”’ 
had had to be disembarked owing to stress of weather, but 
should be re-embarked as soon as possible. 

These troops from the Elbe and Weser were the regiments 
which had taken part in the defence of the Netherlands and 
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shared in the disastrous retreat to Bremen. Most of them were 
composed of emigrés, notably the Choiseul Hussars, who 
formed part of a foreign brigade to the command of which Sir 
John Moore was appointed in December, 1795. He speaks of 
this corps in the warmest terms, both officers and men were 
extremely good; however, the regiment refused to volunteer for 
West Indian service, and was in consequence broken up in 
the course of 1796. The York Fusileers, also known as 
Hardy’s, a regiment which figures in the Army List, and had 
50 per cent. of British officers, was. also among the troops under 
Moore’s command, together with the York Rangers, one of the 
earliest corps formed, of which practically all the officers were 
foreigners. Artiliery were also included among the foreign 
corps, there being French, German and Dutch gunners, 
amounting in all to some 800 to goo. The French artillery were 
particularly good: they had been raised at Toulon, and were 
composed of sailors, apparently those trained seamen-gunners 
whom the Republican passion for equality would not permit to 
enjoy the privilege of pointing the guns of their country at the 
ships of King George. 

In the course of 1796 the bulk of the surviving emigrés 
seem to have been sent to the West Indies, and there they 
may be said to be still. Swept away wholesale by yellow fever 
and the other scourges, which made service in those islands so 
deadly and so deservedly unpopular, many corps perished out- 
right. A list of foreign corps in the British service in January, 
1796, shows four cavalry regiments and thirteen infantry units 
already raised, besides some artillery, a so-called Legion for 
San Domingo, and three battalions in process of formation. 
Five years later only five of these were still in existence, and 
the end of corps. like Rohan’s Hussars, the Uhlans Britan- 
niques, the York Rangers and York Fusileers, are shrouded in 
mystery. Sometimes one is able to identify the date at which 
the remnant of some unit was transferred to the insatiable 6oth. 
Thus one finds the 3/6oth receiving into its ranks in February, 
*1798, the survivors of La Tour’s or the Royal Foreigners, a 
corps of Dutchmen, which had come out to the West Indies 
with Abercromby in 1796, and served with some credit under 
Moore at St. Lucia. It is spoken of as a very fine corps, and 
seems to have been distinctly above the average. 

There is one of these emigré corps which is of special interest, 
both because it survived to the end of the war, and because of 
its connection with the famous Irish Brigade in the French 
service. This was Dillon’s, one battalion of which surrendered 
to the British in San Domingo in the autumn of 1793, and took 
service with its old enemies. But one meets accounts of the 
raising in Europe of another battalion, apparently out of the 
officers and men of the regiment who had been serving in 
France. In January, 1795, several Irish officers were trans- 
ferred to this corps, and twelve months later it certainly had 
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two battalions and was nearly 1,500 strong. One reads early in 
1795 of arrangements for shipping it from Leghorn to Corsica, 
and in 1797 it was in Portugal, still two battalions strong, its 
rank and file being almost wholly French. Charles Stuart, 
under whom it was, gave an unflattering account of its disci- 
pline, but by 1800 it had improved enough to be included in 
Abercromby’s force, for a battalion of Dillon’s was in the 
Foreign Brigade which behaved so steadily in the battle of 
March 21st, 1801, outside Alexandria. The regiment was one 
of the last to evacuate Egypt, and was then sent to Gibraltar, 
being about 400 strong. What happened to the battalion at 
San Domingo is uncertain; an officer of Dillon’s was wounded 
at San Domingo in 1797; probably, like most regiments whom 
evil fortune took to that island, it perished there. 

Something of an effort seems to have been made to get 
Irish recruits for Dillon’s, but without much success; nor did 
better fortune attend the effort to raise an Irish Brigade of six 
battalions to be officered as far as possible by ex-officers of the 
old Irish regiments in the French service. Authorized in the 
autumn of 1794, it was actually raised, but only completed by 
enlisting foreigners, and though sent to the West Indies, it 
proved of little service. Its records are very incomplete, and 
do not enable one to fix the date of its dissolution, but it is not 
included in the Army List for 1799, and was then apparently 
extinct. 


GERMAN AND SWISS REGIMENTS. 


But the emigrés were not the only recruits available. A 
certain number of Germans seem to have been obtained, mer- 
cenaries pure and simple, of the old-fashioned condottieri type. 
What is remarkable is to find that in 1799-the 60th had two 
recruiting companies in Germany, as well as a regular recruit- 
ing agent at Pyrmont. I have already shown how difficult it 
was to export recruits from Germany after the Peace of Basle. 
One finds a recruiter complaining in 1797 that the obstacles to 
recruiting are now so great that he cannot raise men at the old 
price of £20 a head. But Hompesch’s various corps and 
Lowenstein’s two regiments, like Hompesch’s the ancestors of 
the 5/60th, were certainly Germans, and one finds Germans 
being drafted out of the emigré regiments in Portugal to help 
form the 6th Battalion of that same regiment in 1799. Lowen- 
stein’s original corps, the Chasseurs, had been in the Dutch ser- 
vice, but transferred to the British on the French occupying Hol- 
land in 1795. The Fusileers were raised in Germany in 1796, 
while in 1800, after the other two regiments had died out, Lowen- 
stein raised yet a third corps, Lowenstein’s Jagers, who joined 
the British in Egypt in July, 1801, coming from Trieste. 
La Tour’s Dutch corps, the Royal Foreigners, already 
mentioned, can only be regarded as mercenaries, and there were 
many such men among the foreign regiments sent to the West 
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Indies in 1795 and 1796, for Abercromby complains bitterly of 
their misconduct, and of the indifferent character of the material 
of which they were composed. 3 

The-experiment of enlisting prisoners of war was not always 
as unsatisfactory as it had proved in the Quibéron tragedy. 
When in 1795 Ceylon was captured from the Dutch, a useful 
regiment, nearly 1,000 strong, was added to the British Army. 
This was de Meuron’s, a Swiss corps, which transferred itself 
wholesale from the Dutch service to that of Great Britain. This 
regiment was the property of a Swiss nobleman, M. de Meuron, 
and one comes across in the Parliamentary papers notices of 
payments to him. Thus, in November, 1798, he was awarded 
450,000 on account of services rendered by him in Ceylon, and 
he seems to have been paid a subsidy of £3,000 annually as 
long as the regiment remained in our service. For the first 
ten years of its existence it was in India, being maintained by 
the East India Company at an annual cost of £33,000. It did 
good service there, sharing in the storm of Seringapatam in 1799, 
and we have Wellington’s testimony to its merits, though he 
adds that the natives of India never regarded the regiment with 
the respect with which they looked on British corps, for know- 
ing that its men were not British by nationality, they believed 
them to be purchased slaves. 

Another regiment, with an even more distinguished record 
than de Meuron’s, was added to the British Army in the same 
way. When in 1798 Charles Stuart captured Minorca, there 
were among the prisoners over a thousand Swiss who had been 
taken by the French from the Austrians in Italy, and had 
literally been sold to the Spaniards at two dollars a head. Out 
of these men a battalion was formed, originally called Stuart’s, 
after its colonel, or the Minorca Regiment. It says a great deal 
for its colonel and officers, that a regiment which had started 
its career in none too promising a fashion, should have turned 
out very well. In Abercromby’s victory at Alexandria it did 
really well, standing up to the charges of the French cavalry 
in gallant style and repulsing them. It had over 200 casualties, 
and one of its men received a special reward for his gallant 
conduct and capture of a French colour. In recognition of its 
good conduct the regiment was honoured in 1802 with the 
title of the ‘‘;Queen’s Germans.”’ 

The military reputation of the Swiss has always stood 
high, and it is not wonderful that Pitt and Dundas should have 
had their eyes fixed on a country which has been traditionally 
the home of gallant soldiers of fortune. But the Swiss autho- 
rities, anxious not to offend their powerful neighbour, seem to 
have been disinclined to allow recruiting, and though a letter 
of service was issued in December, 1794, to a Swiss nobleman, 
Baron de Roll, authorizing him to raise a regiment, it had to 
be levied on the confines of Switzerland. The corps seems to 
have been fairly quickly raised, for early in 1795 it was ordered 
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to embark at Leghorn for Corsica. On the evacuation of 
Corsica it proceeded to Portugal, where it came under Charles 
Stuart. That officer’s first report of it was none too favour- 
able, but he seems to have worked wonders with it, for in 1798 
it is described as ‘‘a very fine regiment,’’ well disciplined, and 
composed of men who had sacrificed everything to their 
adherence to the cause of their country. Losses on service and 
by shipwreck had depleted it so much that it had had to be cut 
down from two battalions to one. In 1801 it went to Egypt 
with Abercromby, although not bound by its capitulation to 
serve outside Europe, and was in the Foreign Brigade which 
did so well at Alexandria. When the bulk of the foreign corps 
were disbanded at the Peace of Amiens, de Roll’s was among 
the regiments which were spared, as was also Stuart’s, both 
regiments being provided for in the 1803 Estimates for the 
whole year. 


But the chief effort to utilize Switzerland as a source of 
recruits was made in 1799, when the forces of the Second Coali- 
tion re-occupied the greater part of the country and drove out the 
French troops, who had in the previous year attacked and sub- 
jugated the Swiss cantons. No less than £140,000 was ex-» 
pended in attempting to raise Swiss troops, and Colonel 
Craufurd, later to achieve fame as the leader of Wellington’s 
Light Division, was among the officers employed on _ this 
service. He does not appear to have been particularly suited 
to the task, for he quarrelled with Mr. Wickham, the chief 
British agent in those parts, and an Austrian officer describes 
him as more fitted in temperament for command in the field. 
Pitt had hoped to obtain at least 10,000 men, but it would seem 
doubtful if a fifth of that number were raised. However, they 
included one regiment which was well worth adding to the 
Army. This was de Watteville’s, raised by an officer of that 
name who belonged to an old Bernese family, and had been in 
the Dutch service earlier in the war. His regiment was raised 
out of the wrecks of the little Bernese Army, which had 
gallantly but vainly opposed the French invasion of Switzer- 
land led by Brune in 1798. The regiment, on being taken into 
British pay, served with the Austrians until the end of 1800, 
after which they came under the direct control of the British 
Government, and were shipped off to Egypt to reinforce Aber- 
cromby. They arrived too late for the battle of Alexandria, but 
did good service in the siege of that town. I have had the good 
fortune of getting some information about the regiment from 
a member of the de Watteville family. He points out that the 
regiment had excellent reasons for their hostility to the French, 
who had not only overthrown the liberties of their country, but 
had reduced them individually to beggary: the de Watteville 
family plate, for example, went to Egypt with Bonaparte. 
Later on the property of all Swiss fighting against Napoleon 
was confiscated, and the anti-French feeling in Berne continued 
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to be extraordinarily bitter even to 1870. The regiment was 
almost exclusively officered by Bernese, and to the end the 
N.C.O.’s were mainly Swiss, though later on in the war it proved 
difficult to keep the ranks full of Swiss. Louis de Watteville 
had seen something of most armies before he joined the British 
service, and his impressions of the British Army are interesting. 
Two things in particular struck him: the great severity of the 
discipline, and the amount of care taken over target practice. 
Thus, on one occasion, when the regiment was on_ board 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Pomone,’’ the troops were exercised daily at 
musketry, shooting at floating targets, while in addition, owing 
to the crew being short-handed, the soldiers were called upon 
to complete the gun’s crews and practised every week. The 
Duke of Kent, who had known Baron de Watteville personally 
for many years, took a particular interest in the regiment, and 
stood its friend when friction arose between its proprietor and 
the agent for the foreign troops. It is perhaps worth mention- 
ing also, that the last survivor of the regiment died in 1884, he 
had joined the corps in 1813 as a boy of 16. 


One other effort to obtain recruits was even less successful 
than the attempt to get Swiss. When the British landed in 
North Holland in 1799 there were high hopes of obtaining help 
from the partisans of the Orange family, and some 3,000 men, 
largely deserters and prisoners of war, were collected at the 
Helder, though as so often happens the expected assistance 
proved a broken reed. On the evacuation of the country these 
Dutchmen were transferred to the Isle of Wight, and in 1800 an 
Act was passed to allow the King to give commissions to the sub- 
jects of the Prince of Orange and to enlist such men. Four regi- 
ments of infantry and a battalion of chasseurs, with artillery and 
pioneers were to be formed to serve in Europe, and in the 
estimates for 1801 provision was made for the maintenance of 
nearly 8,000 Dutch troops at a cost of about £250,000. Some 
of these Dutch battalions were employed in Ireland, but they 
Saw no active service and were paid off in June, 1802. 


The occupation of Corsica had been followed by the enlist- 
ment of natives of the island. A militia of some three battalions 
was formed soon after the capture of Calvi with Corsican officers, 
but it was not.a great success, being ill-disciplined and giving a 
great deal of trouble. ‘‘A regiment of foot to serve in Corsica’’ 
figures in the Army Lists of 1794 to 1797, and one meets refer- 
ences to it in accounts presented to Parliament, but it does not 
seem to have survived the evacuation of the island, and ‘‘ Colonel} 
Montresor’s Anglo-Corsican corps ’’ is not to be identified with 
the Corsican Rangers. This regiment was formed at Minorca 
out of Corsicans who had attached themselves to the British when 
the island was evacuated. Under the command of Hudson Lowe 
it went to Egypt with Abercromby, was sharply engaged in 
the landing at Aboukir, and proved very efficient as light 
infantry. What actually happened to the Rangers after the 
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Peace of Amiens is obscure. There is good reason to believe 
they were disbanded, certainly a return of Foreign Corps in the 
Commons’ Journals of 1807 does not include them until January 
Ist, 1805, when they numbered 264, but they certainly had been 
in vigorous being at times when the Estimates and similar 
sources of evidence afford no indications that they existed. 


THE FOREIGN REGIMENTS IN 1803. 


At the conclusion of peace in 1802 most of the foreign 
regiments were disbanded. Thus the York Hussars, into whose 
ranks had been drafted the relics of the other foreign cavalry 
corps, which the West Indies had reduced to skeletons, were 
given the choice of enlistment in British regiments or a free 
passage to Germany. Most of its foreign officers entered the 
Emperor’s service. However, the speedy renewal of hostilities 
not only saved the surviving foreign regiments from 
the disbanding to which de Watteville’s, Dillon’s, and the 
Chasseurs Britanniques had already been sentenced, but 
led to considerable augmentations and additions. The 
French occupation of Hanover and the dissolution of the 
Hanoverian Army by the Convention of Suhlingen was followed 
by the escape to England of many Hanoverian officers and men, 
and their formation into a King’s German Regiment, soon to 
be expanded into that King’s German Legion, whose record 
is the brightest page in the story of the connection between 
Great Britain and Hanover. One may regard the Hanoverians 
as corresponding in the Napoleonic part of the war to the emigrés 
of ten years earlier: they fought under the British flag because 
they had wrongs to avenge and were fighting their own quarrel. 


NEW SOURCES OPENED. 


As before, prisoners of war and deserters were the main 
sources from which the foreign regiments in our service were 
recruited, but as the war spread to new theatres new sources of 
recruits were opened. Thus the British occupation of Sicily in 
1806 was followed by the formation of a Sicilian Regiment in 
February, 1807, which served in Egypt in that same year. Later 
on a Calabrian Free Corps was formed out of refugees from 
French oppression, and this corps, though mainly employed 
in Sicily, saw service on the East coast of Spain and helped 
in the reduction of the Ionian Islands. The capture of these 
islands opened the way to the enlistment of Greeks, a little 
corps of Ionian Greek Infantry being in the British service by 
1812, while a battalion of Greek Light Infantry, formed in 1811, 
did so well at Sta. Maura that the formation of a second battalion 
was authorized, and the regiment was honoured with the title 
of the Duke of York’s Greek Light Infantry. With this experi- 
ment the name of Sir Richard Church, one of the heroes of the 
Greek War of Independence, will always be associated, and 
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the success of the venture was largely due to him. A rather 
less happy result attended the raising of two Anglo-Italian 
battalions in 1812, one being formed out of Italian prisoners 
of war at Portsmouth, the other raised in Sicily. This battalion 
on ‘being sent to Catalonia in 1813 deserted freely—it had no 
less than 137 deserters in the year—and proved so completely 
untrustworthy that General Campbell found it necessary to 
disarm it and send it back to Sicily; but in Bentinck’s little- 
known expedition to Genoa in 1814 three Anglo-Italian bat- 
talions were employed, and with better results. Further afield, 
the capture of Cape Colony in 1806 was followed by the appear- 
ance in the Army Lists of a Cape Regiment, formed from 
Waldeckers in the Dutch service; on the reduction of Demerara 
in 1803, most of the garrison took service with their captors, 
some joining the 6oth, the bulk being formed into a regiment 
called the York Light Infantry, which actually assisted only 
a few months later in the capture of another Dutch Colony, 
Surinam. This regiment spent its career in the West Indies, 
doing good service against the French on several occasions. 
It is sometimes stated to have served in the Peninsula, but this 
is inaccurate. 

A Bourbon Regiment, raised in 1812, was formed after the 
capture of that island in the previous year, most of its officers 
being English though the men were foreign. With these may 
be classed the regiments raised at Malta, two of Maltese Pro- 
vincials being enlisted in 1803, and brought up to a strength 
of goo before the end of the year. In 1805 the Royal Regiment 
of Malta was formed in addition, the number of the Provincials 
being cut down, but it did not figure with conspicuous success 
when defending Capri in 1808, and its establishment was 
reduced from 1,000 for 1809 to 400 for 1810, and next year it 
has disappeared from the Lists. Associated with the Royal 
Regiment of Malta in the loss of Capri, from which unfortunate 
episode they emerged without any loss of reputation, were the 
Corsican Rangers. This may be regarded as a revival of the 
previous corps, for Sir Hudson Lowe, its old commander, 
was commissioned in October, 1803, to raise a corps, which was 
already over 500 strong by the middle of 1805, and did con- 
spicuous service at Maida, as well as serving very creditably in 
the Ionian Islands. 

The most remarkable unit of all was a short-lived collection 
of Turks, Greeks and Albanians, got together at Malta in 1806 
by an individual of scarcely even doubtful character called 
Froberg; he seems to have entrapped recruits into joining by 
promising that they should be made officers. This strange 
corps reached a strength of nearly 700 by the end of 1806, but 
in 1807 it suddenly broke out into open mutiny and seized 
Fort Ricasoli, which was only recaptured with great difficulty, 
the fort having to be stormed before the last mutineers would sur- 
render. It is hardly surprising that after this the corps was 
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promptly disbanded. An earlier proposal to employ Albanians 
had been dropped because its author, General Villettes, was 
convinced on reflection of the unsuitability of that nation for 
regular discipline. 







THE BLACK BRUNSWICKERS. 


One, or rather two, corps which figured in the Army Lists 
for some six years entered the British service after most romantic 
adventures. When in 1809 Austria took up arms against Napo- 
leon, great efforts were made to rouse North Germany. The 
story of the gallant but ill-fated Prussian Hussar, Schill, is 
fairly well known, but that of Frederick William of Brunswick 
and his ‘‘ Black Legion ’’ is even more remarkable. Given the 
Duchy of Oels in Silesia in compensation for the absorption of 
his hereditary dominions into Westphalia after Jena, the Duke 
raised a ‘‘ free corps’’ in 1809 to assist Austria, and did good 
service at its head. On the conclusion of the armistice after 
Wagram he undertook a raid into Westphalia in the desperate 
hope of rousing his father’s old subjects against Jerome. Un- 
successful in this venture and beset by enemies on every side, 
the Duke and his men found salvation at the mouth of the 
Weser in the shape of an English squadron, on which they 
embarked. On arriving in England, the ‘‘ Black Legion ’’ was 
taken into the British service, the cavalry as the Brunswick 
Hussars, the infantry as the Brunswick Oels Light Infantry. 
Both units saw service in Spain; a detachment of the Hussars 
served on the East coast and did quite well in Bentinck’s action 
against Suchet at Villafranca in September, 1813. The Light 
Infantry went out to Portugal in the autumn of 1810 and served 
under Wellington till the end of the Peninsula campaigns. 



































DESERTERS AND PRISONERS. 


But it was from the prison-hulks and from deserters that 
the foreign regiments were mainly filled, and when one bears 
this in mind one is astonished to see how well many of these 
corps behaved. Of course, a German or a Swiss who had 
been forced into a French regiment might fight well enough 
under the British flag, might even be inspired by patriotism 
and by hatred of French oppression, but this was not to be 
expected of the bulk of the recruits obtained in these ways. It 
was in order to escape the horrors of the prison-hulks, and to 
get a chance of rejoining their friends that Frenchmen were 
ready to join the Chasseurs Britanniques or Dillon’s. The 
first moment desertion was practicable they were off, and 
Wellington’s dispatches are full of protests against employing 
such men in the Peninsula. It was from French deserters from 
the 60th that Napoleon first heard of Moore’s daring move, and 
as a rule deserters who came over in the Peninsula were shipped 
off to the York Light Infantry in the West Indies, where they 
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could do little harm. Naturally, this, as Wellington points 
out, was calculated to discourage desertion, but the amenities 
of the prison-hulks were a powerful incentive to enlistment, 
and whatever may have been the quality of the recruits obtained 
there was no failure in the supply. In 1812 no less than 5,000 
men were enlisted in England for ‘‘ foreign and provincial ”’ 
corps, in addition to 6,000 recruited abroad. This was an 
exceptional year, for in the Anglo-Italian levy, two new regi- 
ments of Canadian Fencibles, the Bourbon Regiment, and the 
2nd Greek Light Infantry, were all added to the establishment : 
1813, when 2,200 recruits were obtained at home, and 3,100 
abroad, is perhaps more normal. But if recruits were plentiful 
casualties were very numerous. Between June, 1803, and the 
end of 1813, these corps lost by death no fewer than 16,000 men, 
and by desertion 11,600, while another 10,000 were discharged, 
many of them being invalided. Without going at any 
length into the statistics of the establishments and effective 
strengths of these corps, it may be said that on January Ist, 
1804, they mustered in round numbers 17,000, 11 per cent. of 
the whole Army. Within four years the foreigners had more 
than doubled, and as the Army had only risen from 150,000 
to 200,000 the proportion was now 18 per cent. By January 
1st, 1811, the foreign regiments came to 40,000, but their pro- 
portion had declined to 17 per cent. Increases of 5,000 net in 
1811, and 7,000 in 1812, brought them to well over 50,000 by 
the beginning of 1813, and in the September of that year they 
reached their maximum, 53,729, over 204 per cent. of the 
whole Army. After this the numbers declined; by the end ot 
1818 only some 25,000 remained, and these were destined to 
speedy reduction. It may be added that the proportion of 
desertions from the foreign regiments was always well above 
their percentage of the total strength of the Army. These 
statistics of course do not include the Royal Artillery, who 
out of an average total of 25,000 included some 2,000 K.G.L. 
Artillery and a small body of Foreign Artillery, usually between 
400 and 500 strong, and apparently survivors of the companies 
raised before the Peace of Amiens. They do not seem to have 
seen any recorded active service. 


PROVINCIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS CORPS. 


But not all the regiments of whom account 1s taken in 
these returns of recruits raised, casualties and_ effective 
strength, really deserved to be called foreign. Along with 
genuine foreign regiments like de Roll’s and the Sicilian 
Volunteers were regiments which should rather be reckoned 
as ‘‘Colonial’’ or ‘‘Provincial.’’ One can distinguish in the first 
place the eight West Indian Regiments, the Cape and Bourbon 
Regiments already mentioned, three Ceylon corps, and the 
regiments of Canadian Fencibles, of which there were some 
six or seven, one, the New Brunswick Fencibles, being brought 
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into the Line as the 104th in 1809, and replaced two years later 
by a new corps of the same name. These, though extra to the 
normal establishment, stand on a very different footing from 
such units as the Anglo-Italian Levies or the enlisted prisoners 
of war who made up the York Light Infantry. Further, it is 
important to distinguish from the genuine foreign corps cer- 
tain units sometimes erroneously classed with them, but which 
are called in the returns ‘‘ British unnumbered regiments,’’ or, 
in the more expressive_phraseology of the Army Lists, ‘‘ mis- 
cellaneous ’’ regiments. These were really disciplinary batta- 
lions, quartered in the West Indies or on the West Coast of 
Africa, and recruited from men who accepted service in those 
unhealthy quarters as an alternative to the gallows or the 
halberds. One writer calls them the ‘‘condemned’’ regi- 
ments. It is perhaps worth while to try to disentangle these 
curious units. The original one was a corps which figures in 
the Army Lists from 1801 to 1803 as Fraser’s or the Goree 
Corps; it was stationed on the West Coast of Africa, and dis- 
tinguished itself in 1804 by recapturing Goree from the French. 
From 1804 to October, 1807, this corps appears under the title 
of Royal African Corps, but in December, 1807, its name was 
changed to Royal York Rangers. This is confusing, because 
a corps of York Rangers had been in existence from 1803 till 
March, 1805, when it was reduced, apparently a foreign corps. 
During this time there had been a strong detachment of the 
corps at Guernsey, and in September, 1808, this, after being 
augmented to ten companies, was sent out to the West Indies. 
On this the companies in Africa became a_ separate corps, 
resuming their old title of Royal Africans, and being voted 
an augmentation of 200 rank and file in August, 1808, and 
further increased to over goo for 1809. The companies which 
went out to the West Indies as Royal York Rangers, served 
in the reduction of Martinique in 1809, and of Guadaloupe in 
1810, and distinguished themselves greatly, having nearly 200 
casualties, and earning warm praise from General Beckwith, 
and despite its disciplinary character, it seems to have been a 
thoroughly efficient battalion. What to some extent compli- 
cates the story is, that a corps of Royal West Indian Rangers 
came into existence in the course of 1806, and included among 
its officers several who had been in the Royal Africans 
in 1806. Yet another corps of the same character was added in 
1813, the York Chasseurs, of which there is this only to be 
said, that the bulk of their men seem to have been Irishmen, 
and that they had a very distinguished officer as their colonel, 
Sir Denis Pack. They survived till 1818, when they were dis- 
banded, as were also the Royal York Rangers and the Royal 
West Indian Rangers, the Royal Africans continuing in existence 
till 1823. Now these corps, though sometimes described as 
‘“‘foreign,’’ were in the main English, their officers certainly 
were, and so were the bulk of the rank and file, though both 
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the Royal York Rangers and the West Indian Rangers 
included a;large proportion of foreigners. In December, 1815, 
there were five officers and 288 men of foreign nationality in 
the York Rangers, one officer and 178 men in the West Indian 
Rangers, one officer and two men in the York Chasseurs, one 
officer and one man in the Royal Africans. Somewhat similar 
in character was the corps raised in 1789 for service in New 
South Wales, and brought into the Line as the roznd in 1809; 
it was partly recruited by men who were suffered to commute 
sentences passed by courts-martial by joining it, and in 1815, 
when it had become the tooth Foot, through the 95th being 
taken out of the Line to become the Rifle Brigade, it had 154 
foreigners in its ranks. 

Strictly speaking, then, the returns of foreign and provin- 
cial corps somewhat exaggerate the extent to which we relied 
on the subjects of other powers. The regiments that were 
really purely foreign were the six survivors of the days before 
the Peace of Amiens, with the Corsican Rangers, the Bruns- 
wickers, all the Greeks and Italians, the York Light Infantry, 
and Froberg’s, and if one includes the 6oth, as one should, the 
total is approximately 30. The King’s German Legion, as the 
subjects of George III. in his capacity as Elector of Hanover, 
stand on a rather different footing. 


SERVICES OF THE CHIEF FOREIGN CORPS. 


When war broke out again in 1803, four of the six old foreign 
regiments were in garrison in the Mediterranean, and it was in 
that region that they for the most part remained during the war. 
The Queen’s Germans were in Ireland, de Meuron’s still in 
the East Indies. Between them they mustered 3,000 out of an 
establishment of 4,900, but they were rapidly augmented, and 
in 1813 de Roll’s, de Watteville’s and the Chasseurs had estab- 
lishments of 1,605 each, Dillon’s of 1,469, de Meuron’s of 1,339. 
By that time the Queen’s Germans were no longer included in 
the list of foreign corps. They had been placed in the Line 
as the 97th Foot in 1804, and under this title had gone out to 
Portugal in 1808, fought very well and suffered sharply at 
Vimiero, and, though left behind when Moore advanced into 
Spain, earned further credit at the Douro and Talavera, and in 
Beresford’s siege of Badajoz. In the autumn of 1811 it was 
so much reduced in numbers that it had to be sent home to 
recruit. The General Order in which Wellington takes leave 
of it and acknowledges its services is unusually complimentary 
in tone. Shortly before this it had been placed on the ordinary 
establishment, its depleted ranks being replenished by British 
recruits. Naturally, until all its veterans died or were discharged, 
it continued to contain a large proportion of foreigners, 12 
officers and 213 men out of an establishment of 720 in April, 1812, 
six officers and 91 men on December 25th, 1815, but after 
1811 it is no longer to be reckoned as foreign. Renumbered 
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as the 96th in 1816, when the Rifle Brigade were taken out of 
the Line, the regiment was disbanded in 1818, but when the 
present 2nd Manchesters, then the 96th, were raised in 1823, 
they claimed to be a revival rather than a new corps, and the 
subsequent grant to them of the Egyptian and Peninsula 
honours of the Queen’s Germans, even if open to cavillings from 
sticklers for legitimism, does at least preserve some memory of 
a gallant corps which deserves to escape oblivion. 


DE MEURON’S AND DE WATTEVILLE’S. 


De Meuron’s seems to have remained in the East Indies 
till sometime in 1806, when it was brought back to Europe and 
was in garrison at Maita. A drop in its effectives from 500 
on January 1st, 1806, to 120 twelve months later is to be ex- 
plained by the discharge of invalided and time-expired men, 
and the regiment’s numerical weakness probably prevented it 
seeing active service again till in 1814 it was sent across the 
Atlantic to assist in the defence of Canada, thereby illustrating 
the far-reaching character of our Imperial responsibilities even 
in those days. Still 660 strong in December, 1815, it was 
disbanded in the following year. De Watteville’s also saw 
service in America. Before that it had gone from Malta to 
Sicily in 1806, had played a creditable part at Maida and in 
various other episodes of our occupation of Sicily. In 1811 
it was selected to join Wellington, but never got nearer him 
than Cadiz, though for a time it held Cartagena. It was unfor- 
tunate that so good a regiment should not have had the chance 
of distinguishing itself under Wellington, for it was certainly, 
even in 1811, a more favourable representative of the foreign 
regiments than those which actually served with him. Its 
record as regards deserters was quite good, as was de Meuron’s 
also, and if in America it came rather to grief in the attack on 
Fort Erie in August, 1814, the details of the affair are much 
too obscure to justify any severe criticism of the regiment, which 
otherwise did very well in Canada. If it did to any extent fall 
short of its Egyptian and Maida standards this must be put down 
to the very indifferent character of the material out of which 
it had to fill its ranks. By 1813 Napoleon had been so success- 
ful in checking emigration from Berne that the number of true- 
born Swiss in the ranks had fallen below 300, the remainder 
being men of ail other nationalities from the prison-ships: 
Poles, Illyrians, Croats and others. To the end the officers were 
Swiss to a man, except for an English paymaster. Disbanded 
in 1816 de Watteville’s Regiment assuredly had deserved well 
of its adopted country. 


DE ROLL’S AND DILLON’S. 


De Roll’s seems to have managed to some degree to pre- 
serve its Swiss character. One reads of a draft of 500 Swiss 
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being sent out to it in May, 1809, very likely they included 
some of the 4th Swiss of Junot’s corps, who had come over 
almost wholesale to the British in Portugal in 1808, and it 
certainly contributes much less than the average of the foreign 
corps to the number of deserters. It served in the disastrous 
Egyptian venture of 1807, acquitting itself most steadily and 
creditably, shared in the reduction of the Ionian Islands, and 
then went to Alicante in 1812 and served for the next two 
years in the never very successful operations on the East coast 
of the Peninsula. It would seem that only part of the regi- 
ment went to Spain, for it had a detachment at Malta in 1813, 
and in Murray’s action against Suchet at Castilla in April, 
1813, de Roll’s was apparently united with Dillon’s, much 
in the way that the weaker battalions of Wellington’s Army 
were combined as Provisional Battalions. As the regiment had 
still nearly 1,000 rank and file in December, 1815, it is hardly 
likely the whole corps was with Murray if this amalgamation 
was necessary. De Roll’s survived till 1816, out-lasting Dil- 
lon’s by nearly two years. This regiment, though 400 strong 
in July, 1803, seems to have been reduced later in the year, 
for in the return of January Ist, 1804, it is omitted, as also from 
the Estimates for 1805. However, if reduced, it was restored, 
and by January Ist, 1806, was again 400 strong, later on being 
brought up to over 700. It saw less service than the others, 
possibly because it was far more addicted to desertion, losing 42 
in this way in 1811, 1o1 in 1812, and 126 in 1813. Its only active 
service was on the East coast of Spain from 1812 to 1814. In 
December, 1814, it was disbanded. 


THE CHASSEURS BRITANNIQUES UNDER WELLINGTON. 


The Chasseurs Britanniques, like the Queen’s Germans, 
had the good fortune to serve under Wellington in the Penin- 
sula, and there is, therefore, no lack of information about it. 
Before going to Cadiz in 1810 it had served in Sicily, had 
suffered severely in Egypt in 1807, and taken part in Stuart’s 
abortive expedition to the Bay of Naples in 1809. In January, 
181], the Chasseurs moved up from Cadiz to Portugal and 
were allotted to that Seventh Division whose cosmopolitan 
character earned it the nickname of the ‘‘ Mongrels.’’ Of its 
original six battalions only two were British, the others being 
the two Light Battalions of the German Legion, the Brunswick 
Oels Light Infantry, and the Chasseurs. The nickname of the 
division might well have been applied to the regiment, for a 
glance through the records of the Peninsula courts-martial, in 
which the Chasseurs appear only too frequently, will show that 
there was hardly a European country which was not represented 
in its ranks. Frenchmen are the most numerous, with Italians 
next, but there are not a few Slavonic names. Seeing the 
character of the material with which its officers—mainly emigrés 
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or the sons of emigrés—had to deal, it says volumes for them 
that they should have produced a corps as efficient and well-disci- 
plined as the Chasseurs showed themselves on many occasions. 
At Vittoria, in the Pyrenees, and in the invasion of France 
they were constantly engaged and acquitted themselves credit- 
ably, but their great day was their first general action, Fuentes 
d’Onoro. When the Seventh Division had to fall back from its 
advanced post to Wellington’s main position, the Chasseurs 
had French cavalry swarming all round them, but, though 
repeatedly charged, they kept steady and beat off every attack, 
earning high praise from Wellington himself. The weak point 
of the regiment was its propensity to desertion, the incredible 
number of 150 men being said to have gone off in one night 
in August, 1813, while the authentic figures for 1811, 1812 
and 1813 are 139, 171 and 224 respectively. Little wonder then 
that Wellington made a rule of not entrusting the Chasseurs 
with outpost duty. 


THE BRUNSWICKERS. 


In the Brunswick Oels Light Infantry Wellington did not 
meet a much more favourable specimen of the foreign units. 
Sent out to Portugal in the autumn of 1810 they were honoured 
by being posted to the Light Division, a privilege they did not 


long enjoy, as their tendency to desertion made them unsuitable 
for outpost work. Removed to the Fourth Division in January, 
1811, and then to the Seventh on its formation in March, they 
were present at Fuentes d’Onoro, at Salamanca (where they 
were in reserve), at Vittoria, in the Pyrenees and in the invasion 
of France. The Brunswickers were hardly one of the more 
efficient units in Wellington’s Army; on, the retreat from 
Burgos their misconduct upset Wellington’s projected stand on 
the Douro by letting the French secure the bridge at 
Tordesillas; they figure prominently in the courts-martial 
records, and were a good second to the Chasseurs in 
desertion: thus in August, 1813, Wellington reports that 
go men had gone off from the regiment in the last 
few days, these being men enlisted from the _ prison-ships; 
clearly by 1813 men of the stamp of the original Black Bruns- 
wickers were difficult to obtain. Germany was already in 
insurrection, and there was no need to cross the seas to strike 
a blow for the liberation of one’s country. 


THE SIXTIETH. 


The 60th, though included among the numbered regiments 
of the Line, were to all intents and purposes a foreign corps, 
at any rate as regards the rank and file. The renewal of hos- 
tilities found all six battalions in the West Indies, and four 
of them remained there until the end of the war, with brief 
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intervals, in which each was in turn drafted to the other bat- 
talions, the headquarters being sent home to recruit. They were 
usually sent to the Channel Islands, to which the Acts of Parlia- 
ment limiting the services of foreign troops did not apply, and 
there filled up with prisoners of war and deserters. It is hardly 
wonderful that when the 2nd and 4th Battalions, after suffering 
this fate, were employed in Guadaloupe they should have mis- 
behaved, or that the 4th Battalion, which during a brief sojourn 
at the Cape received a draft of Austrian and Hungarian 
prisoners sold to the Dutch for colonial duty and taken over by us 
when the colony surrendered, should have been reported to be 
disaffected. In 1812 a 7th Battalion was added to the regiment, 
which was further increased by the transfer to it as an 8th Bat- 
talion of a remarkable unit, till then known as the Battalion of 
Foreign Recruits. This had been developed out of a depét 
formed at Cadiz for the reception of deserters and enlisted 
prisoners. Sometimes known as the Foreign Deserters the bat- 
talion justified its title, for although Cadiz being all but an 
island was not an easy place to escape from, they contrived to 
lose over 120 in this way in three years, and it is not surprising 
that it was never utilized for field service and was disbanded 
at the first opportunity. 

The only battalion of the 60th to see much fighting in the 
Peninsula was the 5th, of whose origin I have already spoken. 
It had its full share and to spare, for the battalion was distri- 
buted by companies among the different brigades, so as to 
provide the additional light troops whom it was Wellington’s 
system to oppose to the French tirailleurs, and thus it had the 
distinction of being represented both at Albuera and at Fuentes 
d’Onoro. Napier speaks of it as ‘‘composed of Frenchmen 
from the prison-ships,’’ but this seems inaccurate, as, though a 
detachment of prisoners taken in Portugal in 1808 who were 
drafted into it proved most unsatisfactory, it was on the whole 
a well-conducted corps, and in the field did admirable service. 
Moreover, it would seem to have contained a considerable pro- 
portion of British officers, and even of British rank and file, 
which increased as the war went on. In 1808 two-thirds of its 
officers were foreign, in 1814 less than a half, while when at the 
end of the war the battalion was reduced and all its Germans 
were discharged it had still 400 British rank and file to transfer 
to the 2nd Battalion, one of the two which escaped disbanding 
in 1815. Not till 1824 did the 6oth finally get rid of the alien 
element, when it dropped the title of Royal Americans and 
adopted that of the Duke of York’s Rifle Corps. 


FOREIGNERS IN BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


It should also be mentioned that there were scattered 
throughout the ordinary regiments of the Army a fair number 
of foreign officers and men, just as one finds some of the 
foreign regiments containing not a few English officers, notably 
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Dillon’s and the York Light Infantry. A return of 1812 gives 
42 officers and 577 men of foreign nationality as belonging to 
regiments serving at home, but adds that many of these were 
persons of colour employed as bandsmen, while nearly a third 
of the total belonged to the g7th. Another return of March, 
1815, gives 66 officers and 1,650 men of foreign birth as serving 
in British regiments other than the 60th. Of these the Royal 
York Rangers had five officers and 270 men, the Royal West 
Indian Rangers two officers and 293 men, the 80th Foot 55 
men, and the 1o2znd (the old New South Wales Corps) 173. 
The 97th made no return but figure in a similar list for Decem- 
ber, 1815, with just under roo of all ranks. The total in this 
list is 100 officers and 1,908 men, of whom the Royal Scots had 
nearly 100 and the 20th Light Dragoons nearly 50. Sergeant 
Landsheit, almost the only foreigner in our service who has 
left an autobiography behind him, passed into the 2oth when 
the York Hussars were disbanded, and from them transferred 
to the Foreign Hussars as sergeant-major. This was a small 
corps of mounted infantry formed from the foreign regiments 
in Sicily in 1810 and attached to the 2oth as an additional 
troop; it accompanied the 2oth to Catalonia, being then about 
70 strong. The presence of so many foreigners among the 
Royal Scots may possibly be connected with the employment 
of the 4th Battalion at Stralsund in 1813 and 1814, but why 
the 8oth should have contained as many as 50 I am unable to 
say. 


THE KING’S GERMAN LEGION. 


I have already trespassed on your patience to a most 
unwarrantable extent, and yet I have barely touched upon the 
best and most interesting of all these ‘‘foreign’’ corps. But 
the King’s German Legion may claim that as the natural- 
born subjects of George III.—even if it was as Elector and not 
as King that they owed him allegiance—they should not be 
included in this category. Moreover, they are additionally 
differentiated from these other corps of whom I have endeav- 
oured to tell you something, in that they have left their 
memorial. Their history has been most adequately written: in 
1837 by an Englishman, Major Ludlow Beamish; more recently 
and more fully by a Hanoverian officer, Herr Schwertfeger, 
whose book may well be called a model regimental history. 
And no one can visit Waterloo without being reminded of the 
gallant deeds of the Legionaries. On the east of the great 
high road is the monument erected in their memory. Hard by 
just across the road is an even better memorial of one of the 
brightest incidents in the ‘‘crowning mercy’”’ of the great 
struggle against Napoleon. The gallant defence of La Haye 
Sainte by Baring and the 2nd Light Battalion of the Legion 
will surely not be forgotten while the shot-scarred walls of the 
little farmhouse stand as a silent testimony. 
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DISCUSSION. 


The Chairman: I think you will agree that we have spent a most 
profitable hour in enlarging our knowledge of a subject into which the 
lecturer has been delving where practically no man has dug before. As 
he said himself, of all these foreign corps the German Legion only 
has been adequately written upon, and to the best of my knowledge there 
is hardly one of the other regiments into the history of which anybody 
has ever taken the trouble to enquire. The only other two that have been 
dealt with in any way are the 97th, the old Queen’s Germans, and the 
5/6oth, which have had their annalists, because both became in the 
end British Line battalions. We are going some day to have from Major 
Lewis Butler the whole history of the 60th in the West Indies, but that 
is not before us to-day. 

With the exception of the 97th and the 5/60th, we may say that wé 
have had no recorded history of the foreign corps. For the most part it 
was very difficult to find out even when they were raised, and when they 
were disbanded, until Captain Atkinson put together this most lucid and 
valuable paper. Of course, it is a little difficult to draw general deductions 
and conclusions from such a mass of detail, but I daresay it will have 
occurred to you to think, as it occurred to your Chairman of to-day, how 
extraordinarily lucky, on the whole, we were with our foreign troops. 
Repeatedly other Powers have been betrayed in the critical moment, not 
by individuals who have deserted, but by entire corps which went over 
to the enemy. In the whole of the history of the 50 or 60 corps with 
which Captain Atkinson dealt there are only two occasions when any- 
thing of that kind happened—one was at the expedition to Quiberon, 
which, after all, was an émigrés’ expedition, not an English expedition ; 
it was wrecked because a good many of the French rank and file from 
the prison ships refused to fire on the Republican troops. The second 
occasion, which Captain Atkinson alluded to but did not narrate, was 
when the Second Italian Levy, on the coast of Spain in 1813, plotted to 
betray the villages outside Alicante to the French, and with them the 
Spanish troops under General Whittingham that were assisting in garrison- 
ing them. That plot very nearly came off. Fortunately informers told 
Whittingham, and it was possible to disarm the Second Italian Levy, to 
shoot some ringleaders, and to ship the rest back to Sicily before any- 
thing disastrous had happened. But those two examples constitute a 
singularly small list, if one considers what perpetually happened, for 
example, to Napoleon with his foreign troops. 

There are one or two other suggestions that offer themselves for 
consideration. The first is, how far was this use of foreign troops more 
or less a necessity during the earlier years of the war owing to the great 
stress caused by necessity for recruiting the Navy. We may say, roughly, 
that from 1795 down to Trafalgar, England was in serious danger of 
naval invasion by France, and that therefore the Navy had to be kept 
up to an altogether exceptional strength, which after 1805 was no longer 
so much necessary. When you have got a limited population to draw 
upon, and a great strain on that population already being made, perhaps 
it was not so very bad from the point of view of national economy to 
put into outlying or insalubrious garrisons troops that were not the best 
that could be procured. To have wasted the men of the Peninsular Light 
Division in occupying New South Wales or San Domingo or Tobago 
would clearly have been absurd. May we perhaps say it was really 
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economical to have a foreign garrison made up of such battalions as 
the 1, 2, 3, 4, 6/50th in the West Indies? They were composed of material 
that did not tell on the recruiting powers of Great Britain at a time when 
every available British recruit was wanted for the first line duty in the 
Peninsula and the Mediterranean. 


There are a few questions I should like to ask Captain Atkinson, 
which he, out of his unrivalled knowledge of these people, may be able 
to answer. There were, as he says, many foreign general officers at this 
time in the British Army. I have always in a vague way supposed them 
to be Hanoverians, but I am informed that a good many of them were 
not. Would he tell us what really was the nationality of persons like 
Sontag, who commanded a division in the Peninsula, and of de Bernewitz, 
or Jonquiéres, who commanded a brigade in the same war; and of those 
regiment-raising gentlemen of whom he told us so much, Hompesch and 
Lowenstein? Captain Atkinson tells us that he thinks the 97th, the 
Queen’s Germans, had a Swiss origin. That is technically correct, but 
I should be inclined to call them German from the first, for the reason 
that although they were raised from Spanish regiments called Swiss, the 
men we took prisoners in Minorca were not really of Swiss nationality. In 
the old Spanish Army if you spoke any sort of German you were called 
a Swiss, and put into a Swiss corps; if you spoke any sort of Romany 
language you wouid be called an Italian, and put into an Italian corps. 
I imagine that these recruits, brought from Austria and put into the 
Swiss regiments which were taken prisoners at Minorca, were Austrians 
of sorts rather than Swiss, although, no doubt, they were in Swiss regi- 
ments when captured. ‘‘ Swiss’? was a Spanish technical term which 
covered anything, just as in the latter part of the war in the British Army 
‘‘ Brunswicker ’’’ was a very vague term which might cover a Croat, a 
Pole, or a Dutchman. 

It is a little interesting to notice the point that the Corsican Rangers, 
whom Captain Atkinson mentioned as having distinguished themselves 
at the defence of Capri, were always commanded by Sir Hudson Lowe, 
who showed such enormous power of dealing with very tiresome and 
refractory Corsicans, that for this cause he was chosen to be the Governor 
of St. Helena. He was the one person of high rank in the British service 
who had a great experience of Corsicans, and that is the reason he.was 
selected to be Napoleon’s gaoler. 

The mutiny of the strange Greek regiment that was in Malta in 1806, 
Froberg’s regiment, had an even more theatrical ending than Captain 
Atkinson mentioned. The last few scores of uncaptured men blew them- 
selves up in the great magazine of Fort Ricasoli, after the large majority, 
who were not prepared to go to extremes, had surrendered. 

I have only one more note. This is an expression of wonder at the 
great difference which, as Captain Atkinson hinted, existed between the 
loyalty of the 5/6o0th and that of all the other foreign regiments in the 
Peninsula, with the exception of the King’s German Legion. When 
Wellington wished to strengthen the light troops of all the brigades of 
his army—when he wished to add good skirmishers to every brigade, it 
was this once wholly foreign, and still largely foreign, battalion that he 
chose to split up, and to distribute by companies among all the brigades. 
They had particularly good opportunities for desertion, and though still 
for the most part foreigners they did not take advantage of them. It was 
a very great distinction for the 5/6oth that they had unique opportunities 
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for absconding to the French Army, from which so many of them came, 
and that they did not do so. They were a most reliable body of light 
troops throughout the war, and very rightly earned the little book of 
record, “ Celer et Audax,’’ which General Rigaud dedicated to their 
memory. 


Colonel Sir Lonsdale Hale: I should like to ask Captain Atkinson if 
he can solve a conundrum which has lately occurred to me. There is no 
doubt in my mind that in order to obtain the extraordinary amount of 
information which he has put into his lecture he must have collected a 
huge mass of other information from which to sift it out. I do not know 
why he starts at 1797, and not before, and I will give him the reason 
I say so. I happen to be going through 14 volumes of military manuscript 
which deal with the Presidency of Madras, from 1774 up to 1794. I have 
got through only about 1,600 of these Orders, but I find that in 1782, 
the 15th and 16th Hanoverian Regiments are mentioned. Then there 
comes in later a 14th Hanoverian Regiment, and only yesterday I came 
across this Order, dated July 17th, 1787: ‘‘ Col. Wangenheim will receive 
certain allowances the day after his arrival at Madras, being the day he 
assumes the command of the Electoral Troops.’’ They are named there 
as ‘‘ Electoral Troops,’’ belonging, I presume, to the Elector of Hanover; 
and it would be very interesting if the author would look into that big heap 
from which he has been bringing us these valuable siftings and tell us 
how it was that Electoral Troops were ever employed in the East Indies. 
I have got through only as far as 1789; there are six or seven volumes 
yet to be done, and it will be of great interest if Captain Atkinson will 
take the trouble to look at the heap and see whether there is anything 
about these regiments in it. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. H. James: I should like to point out a thing that 
may be of interest to many of us, namely, that the one great bond which 
kept together all these miscellaneous regiments under the British flag was 
the fact that they were all drilled in English. Whether it was the King’s 
German Legion or the Sicilians, or any of the other corps, every one 
of them was drilled in English. There are in existence translations of our 
field exercises and our cavalry drill into German for the benefit of the 
King’s German Legion. There is a book in Italian which deals with the 
English drill which was published in Sicily for the benefit of the troops 
raised in Sicily about 1806 onwards. There were many miscellaneous 
regiments. The Albanians, for instance, were the same. All, and every 
one of them were drilled in English. The Portuguese Army raised by 
Marshal Beresford was drilled in English, and I believe I am right in 
saying that for many years afterwards English was maintained both for 
the manual and the platoon exercises. It is very interesting to find that 
the system we found so useful for drilling native troops in India was 
equally applicable for drilling foreigners. The Chairman will agree with 
me that the great reason why we had not any troops available for fighting 
in Europe was that our so-called statesmen of the epoch did not under- 
stand strategy. They wasted their troeps all over the world; there were 
huge garrisons in the West Indies where nobody could get at them. 
They seem to have had a preference for the most pestilential spots they 
could think of, and they generally wasted our resources. Had we taken 
proper advantage of the troops we possessed I believe we might have 
brought Napoleon’s career to an end in 1796. Most emphatically in 1807, 
after the terrible battle of Eylau, we might, if we had kept faith with the 
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Czar, which we did not, have put such a force in Poland, or possibly 
Hanover, when they had only to deal with the Army Reserve, as would 
certainly, I believe, have brought Napoleon’s career to a termination then. 
Had we done so Austria would have found heart of grace and have attacked 
Napoleon in 1807 instead of waiting till 1809. That I believe to be the 
real solution—the idiocy of our statesmen. 


Dr. Miller Maguire: It appears to me that a kind of pall of sadness 
and depression has been hanging over the meeting, not because there was 
any lack of interest in the extraordinarily learned paper of the lecturer, 
but because we all felt sad as we listened to the record he gave us of the 
inefficiency, incapacity, degradation, and all the marvellous methods 
whereby the British flag was kept flying, when, as the officer who has 
just sat down has said, but for this incapacity and inefficiency the war 
might have been over long before. 

According to Napier, whose brilliant work is now left out of the 
study of British officers, if there was anything that could diminish the 
interest we all should feel as Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen—Britons 
and Colonists—in the records of our regiments, it is the fact that not a 
single real Englishman is taught anything at the public schools beyond 
a minimum of our own military history, without which no foreign officer 
could become a sergeant, let alone a cadet. I know that I am speaking 
the truth; if I am not I hope the gallant officer will correct me; but I know 
that you, Sir, have said something very similar. This will never do. 
The courses must be changed at once, and as much attention paid to our 
records and literature: poetry, oratory and history as foreigners of any 
civilized State pay to their literature and annals. We have here a new 
era of operations for our minds, to show us that in the records of these 
regiments we have matters that should interest every county, parish, and 
person in England, of all ranks. The gentleman who has just sat down 
has told us that we are justified in criticizing the incapacity which leads 
to such a state of despicable indifference to British records of glory. But 
is there not an extraordinary similarity between what occurred in past 
crises of voluntary recruiting and cadging for soldiers: those times and 
what is occurring to-day? Are we not searching for recruits for Regulars, 
and, indeed, Home Guards, Territorials, by every conceivable method? 
Is it not the case that we are looking out everywhere for recruits? Our 
Regular Army is in an even more benighted condition than it was a hundred 
years ago for want of men, and our militia has disappeared. Is there not 
something desperate in the state of this parody of Denmark, these British 
Isles, that such things should be? If what was stated in every daily paper 
last week be true, we are in a worse state now than we were at the 
beginning of the Peninsular War; we are in a worse state now than we 
were after Trafalgar. At Trafalgar we had a Navy stronger than every 
Navy in existence, and yet we were able to keep up some kind of an Army. 
An Army far stronger absolutely and relatively than to-day’s. If this 
case be true, undoubtedly it is the duty of every lady and gentleman 
here to take every opportunity of using the text of the opener of the 
discussion to emphasize the necessity of being wise in time, because it is 
simply madness to do otherwise. In the five minutes that remain to me 
I should like to deal with some of the points that the gallant lecturer 
has raised. It was the most common thing in the world, from the 
religious wars beginning in 1618 on a grand scale, down to the Peace of 
Westphalia, for people of any race that happened to be Protestants to 
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serve a Protestant leader, and for any man who happened to be a Catholic 
to serve a Catholic leader. If I am not mistaken there were 12,000 
Britons in one battle in Germany at the Lech, and Scotch crowded the 
armies of Gustavus Adolphus, and those Scotchmen were the nucleus of 
the armies at Dunbar and in the North of Ireland, under Leslie and 
under Monro. I would not have been here but for some Scotchmen in 
the service of Cromwell in the North of Ireland, and I would have been 
just as glad if he had kept his military strategists at home. Take the 
Duke of Marlborough. If I am not greatly mistaken he learned the 
art of war after a course of study of Vegetino in the camps of the French- 
man Turenne, and yet he became one of the most illustrious of our 
Generals. Some of our ablest opponents on the field were Roman Catholic 
exiles—illegitimate soldiers of fortune. Marshal Saxe, already referred to 
on this occasion, was a son of a Polish King, was in the French service, 
and led the Roman Catholics of the Irish Brigade against the Germans 
and British of George II. Berwick was the natural son of James II., and 
defeated our forces under Galway at Almanza. Mercenary troops are 
either no use or very valuable and costly. A speaker mentioned two 
dollars a head being paid for a man, body and soul, as a white slave, to 
go to India to keep up the British Empire. I wish we could get them 
at three times the price now. Why, Sir, a Cabinet Minister gets £14 
a day, as much as three colonels. I was offered about a sovereign coming 
down here if I could recruit any kind of a soldier at all. I happened to 
be already a Territorial—Heaven knows why—and I could not take the 
bounty. But an Irishman called O’Brien was offered a certain sum, 
which he took, to join the service of the father of Frederick the Great. 
Do you remember how much it was, Sir? What do you think the value 
of that Irishman was—£1,300. You see how some fellows who joined 
under-estimated their value. But he was seven feet high and built in 
proportion. All through the lecture Captain Atkinson has been interesting 
in the highest degree. 


Colonel E. M. Lloyd: I cannot help endorsing a great deal of what 
Dr. Miller Maguire has said as regards the employment of foreign troops. 
You, Sir, gave an explanation of their use which is a very plausible one, 
namely, the extreme stress on this country in 1805, when invasion was 
threatened; but that was not the time when we began to use foreign 
troops or left off using them. We employed Hessians against the High- 
landers in 1745,,and also to reduce our Colonies to submission; and only 
60 years ago, in the time of the Crimean War, we voted 40,000 additional 
troops which we could not raise, and then we set to work to raise a 
German Legion. It was the question of buying in the cheapest market. 
The average German was cheaper than the average Englishman, and 
therefore Germans were bought. As regards the lecture in general, 
I feel we are very much indebted to Captain Atkinson, who has added 
this obligation to the obligations which we owe him already, for his 
admirable reconstitution of Wellington’s Army with all its divisions at 
different periods, It is a most valuable piece of work. I wish he could 
have found time to touch, not only upon the numbers of German troops 
that helped us, but upon their influence on our own drill and handling 
during that war. I believe a very interesting lecture might be given on 
that subject. There was a remarkable paper by Captain Fuller in the 
last number of the Journat of this Institution about light troops, in which 
it was shown that the drill of Sir John Moore and the formation of the 
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Light Brigade at Shorncliffe owed a great deal to Baron von Rottenburg’s 
Manual of Light Infantry. The manual was published anonymously, but 
Captain Fuller showed it must have been written by him. He was an 
officer of the 5th Battalion of the 60th. There were others like William 
Stewart, who also contributed, and who had picked up their knowledge 
in Germany. Men like Graham and Craufurd had served with foreign 
armies, and had there learnt that part of military duty. Then, again, in the 
pages of Napier we have praise of the Hussars of the King’s German 
Legion, and undoubtedly our cavalry learnt a very great deal about 
outpost duty from them. I fancy it might be shown that we were quite 
as much indebted to the Germans for what they taught us about minor 
warfare, of which they had had so much experience, as we were to their 
additional numbers for swelling our scanty forces. 


Captain C. T. Atkinson, in reply, said: The officers, Professor Oman, 
were nearly all Germans. One man with the French-sounding name, 
de Jonquiéres, was a King’s German Legion officer, probably a Huguenot 
who had emigrated to Germany. There were a lot of them in the Prus- 
sian Army. With regard to the Hanoverians in India in 1781, three 
regiments were hired from George III. as Elector of Hanover, by George 
III. as King of England. One went to Gibraltar and served in the 
siege; I think they were the 12th. Those who went out to India were 
there certainly in 1786 when Lord Cornwallis came out as Governor- 
General, because he pointed out that the Hanoverian troops were not 
at all suited to the climate, and there are several letters in his despatches 
requesting the Government to take these Hanoverians home. He says 
they are even worse than the Company’s Europeans. General Wangen- 
heim was their Colonel. He captured Marshal Bernadotte at Cuddalore, 
when Bernadotte was a sergeant of the French infantry and wounded 
there. They stayed, I think, in India till about 1789 or 1790. They 
certainly were not serving against Tippoo in 1792. 

Colonel James said that the bond which kept the regiments together 
was the British drill; I think, personally, it was quite as much the 
British officers. A good many regiments composed of inferior material 
did quite well because of their British officers. I think it is the case that 
the Portuguese used the English words of command until a very late 
date. As to the influence of these foreign troops on our men, to which 
the last speaker referred, one must remember that the men of the Light 
Division always preferred to have the German Legion Hussars working 
with them, because those Hussars were not so excited in coming in 
with messages. The British Dragoons used to gallop into the outposts, 
and upset everybody, but the Germans rode in slowly. At one time the 
Light Division used to shoot at the British Dragoons if they came in too 
fast. By the end of the war there was one British regiment, the 14th 
Light Dragoons, I think, which had learnt to do its work quite as well 
as the Germans. I do not think I have anything more to add except 
to apologize for the extreme length of my lecture. 

(During the course of the Discussion, the Chair was vacated by 
Professor Oman, who had another engagement, and taken for the 
remainder of the meeting by Colonel Sir Lonsdale Hale.) 


Colonel Sir Lonsdale Hale: Professor Oman was obliged to go away, 
and hence I am taking his place. The duty I have to perform is a 
pleasurable one—offering our thanks to Captain Atkinson for not only 
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the lecture he has given us to-day, but the paper which he has written, 
which contains information that you cannot get elsewhere, and 
that paper will remain as a record of most valuable information. We 
do not look upon the lectures given in this theatre merely as lectures; 
we look upon them, as well, as papers. They go into the JouRNAL, and 
are there read by nearly 6,000 people all over the world. Therefore we 
do not care only for what is called a good lecture, but we want something 
solid and real and good, such as Captain Atkinson has favoured us with. 
I am very much impressed at the extent of what I may call the dustheap 
from which he collected this huge amount of valuable information, for 
on the spur of the moment he was able to answer the conundrum about 
the Hanoverian Regiments. I am accustomed to this sort of research, 
and that gives me a real idea of the enormous extent of reading and 
research that has been undertaken by Captain Atkinson in order to 
produce this paper. I am sure I may convey to him from you and from the 
Council our sincere thanks for the admirable lecture he has given and 
the paper he has written, and I will, in the absence of Professor Oman, 
ask you to allow me to convey to Professor Oman our thanks for his 
presence here. We like to get here in the Chair on these occasions, when 
we get an expert such as Captain Atkinson bringing forward a particular 
subject, an older expert to take the Chair, and we were fortunate enough 
on this occasion to get the services of so well known an expert in 
military history and its details as Professor Oman. 

The Votes of Thanks were carried by acclamation, and the meeting 
terminated. 





Lieut.-General Tyrrell sends the following remarks which he had 
intended to have made had he not, unfortunately, been prevented from 
attending the lecture :— 

With regard to the presence of Swiss in the Royal American Regi- 
ment, M. May, in his ‘‘ Military History of Switzerland,’ published circa 
1780 A.D., states that during the Seven Years’ War King George II. of 
Great Britain commissioned Colonel Jacques Prevost, of Geneva, to raise 
a regiment of foot of four battalions for the King’s service; this was 
done, and Colonel Prevost took great pains in securing the services of 
the ablest and most experienced officers; but when the regiment was 
mustered and ready for service, the British Parliament refused to furnish 
the funds for its maintenance, and the King and the Colonel were left 
in an awkward predicament. The matter was arranged by making over 
two battalions to the Hon, East India Company, and the two remaining 
were made the 5th and 6th Battalions of the Royal American Regiment. 

Colonel Prevost and his brother accompanied these battalions to 
America, and both rose to high rank in the British service. Another 
officer of these battalions, whose name, I think, was Bouquet, commanded 
in frontier wars against the Red Indians, and died Governor of Savannah. 
When I first read Orme’s delightful ‘‘ Narrative of the Military Transac- 
tions of the British Nation in Indostan,’’ I was struck with the foreign 
names of the officers who were Clive’s companions and subordinates : 
Gingens, Calliaud, Polier, etc. I afterwards found out that these were 
Swiss officers, belonging to two companies of Swiss soldiers which the 
East India Company had engaged to fight its battles, how and where 
I do not know, for M. May does not mention them in his history. The 
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presence of these foreigners in the Company’s service perhaps accounts 
for the title of “‘ European’”’ given to its white regiments. 

Histories of the Swiss Regiments of de Watteville, de Roll, and de 
Meuron in the British service have been published in Switzerland; the 
former in German, the two latter in French. Von Wattenwyl, or de 
Watteville, was Major of the Bernese Regiment in the service of France, 
the senior Swiss Regiment in the French Army. On the outbreak of 
the Revolution, de Watteville led the regiment back into Switzerland, 
where it was disbanded, and most of its officers and soldiers enlisted 
in the service of Austria. Four double-battalion regiments of Jagers 
were raised from the Swiss soldiers set free from the French service, 
and formed part of the Imperial Army, though they were paid and main- 
tained by English money. After the Peace of Luneville, the remnants 
of them were disbanded, and out of them de Watteville formed his regi- 
ment for the British service. 

The “‘ History of de Roll’s Regiment ”’ says that in the Peninsula the 
remains of Dillon’s Regiment were drafted into it, and the regiment 
thereafter went by the name of Roll-Dillon’s. 

After the peace of 1814 it was sent to garrison Corfu, and after the 
peace of 1815 it was brought to Venice and disbanded there. 

The “History of de Meuron’s Neufchatel Regiment’’ had coloured prints 
of the flags and uniforms of the regiment in the Dutch and in the British 
service. The book is now out of print and copies of it are rare. The 
regiment did not accept service under the British flag until the Stadtholder 
of Holland, who had taken refuge in England, wrote to release it from 
its allegiance to him; for the Swiss were never known to violate their 
military oath. Relic$ and trophies of de Meuron’s Regiment may to-day 
be seen in the Museum at Neuchatel, and its name may still be seen on 
military monuments at Bangalore and other stations in Southern India. 
It was the only Swiss mercenary corps that ever served in all the four 
continents: under the Dutch flag at the Cape of Good Hope, and under 
the British in India, in the Channel Islands and the Mediterranean, and 
finally in Canada, where many of its men settled, whose descendants are 
doubtless to be found there to-day. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, as Chairman it is my 
privilege to introduce to you the lecturer this afternoon. It 
may seem strange that an ordinary combatant officer is taking 
the Chair when a highly-technical subject like this is being 
discussed, but all I can say is that we in the Army nowadays 
interlock a good deal more than we used to do I am glad to 
say, and every military subject interests every military officer. 
This is essentially a military subject, and I hope that we 
shall gain from its study to-day. I have had the 
pleasure of serving with Colonel Donegan in many and 
varied climates; I know he is a man of originality and 
a man of brains, and I am certain what he has to say will be 
of interest, and, I hope, instructive. I trust we shall have a 
discussion after the lecture which will add to the interest of the 
paper which is going to be read. I now have great pleasure 
in introducing Colonel Donegan. 





LECTURE. 


INTRODUCTION, 


LIEUT.-GENERAL BETHUNE and gentlemen, I propose to- 
day to lecture to you on the subject of Army Medical Aviation. 

It is not my intention to say more than I can help on the 
science of aerial navigation generally, and I hope that any 
remark I do make on this point will appear to you as bearing on 
my subject. I may also add that with my very limited experi- 
ence, I do not for a minute propose to pose as an authority on 
aerial matters. I have collected a certain amount of information 
from literature bearing on the subject, and also from conversa- 
tions with experts, therefore any opinions which I may appear 
to express are, in addition to my very humble opinion, also the 
opinions of others who have devoted their time, money, and in 
one instance, their life, to the subject of aviation. 
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I am well aware that many are fully imbued with the idea 
that air machines of any description will never be of any prac- 
tical use in peace or war to any particular service; the Medical 
Service least of all. 

Such no doubt may be the case, but as regards my own 
service I can only give you my humble opinion for what it is 
worth, wishing it to be clearly understood that my suggestions 
are not for to-day, to-morrow, or the day after. I am only, so 
to speak, trying to devise some form of clothing which, though 
quite unsuitable to an infant in arms may still be useful to it in 
its walking stage. 

There are, no doubt, many officers present who, if they had 
made a bet of £1,000 that the air would remain unconquered 
during the first 20 years of their service, would have found 
themselves 4i, ooo richer. Still, would it, I ask, be in your 
opinion a wise thing to advise a Sandhurst cadet of to-day to 

make a wager limiting the possibilities of winged machines, 
having due regard to the distances which have already been 
flown? There is little doubt that machines which can turn 
upside down and right themselves in air, will right themselves 
in public opinion before many years have elapsed. 

I shall now try and enumerate the different components of 
our aerial fleet with their probable uses to our Medical Service. 


BALLOONS AND KITES. 


Balloons and kites in the ordinary sense could be of no 
assistance. Yet a small balloon, little larger than a toy, lit with 
a dry cell battery, may be a better form of making clear the 
locality of our hospitals i in town and on the lines of communica- 
tions at night-time than our present two white lamps. Simi- 
larly, a red cross kite by day may also be better seen from 
airships engaged in dropping explosives than a flag.! 


AIRSHIPS. 


Airships, as they are at present constituted, both rigid and 
non-rigid, are, I understand from information received, con- 
sidered more suited to naval warfare. There are difficulties 
about landing and housing, to which I shall not allude, also the 
question of the volume of hydrogen gas required for suspension 
purposes, which must necessarily limit the number of the 
crew. In America at present a form of airship has been in- 
vented and made in which there is a combined support of wings 
and a suspension balloon. It is driven by three engines, and 
has the power of carrying heavy baggage. It is a form of 
combination between our present airship and a biplane or mono- 
plane, I cannot say which, but judging from its dimensions it 








1 Suggestion intended for cramped space, which would not allow of a 
flag being pegged out on the ground. 
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is an airship no matter how supported. The idea may of course 
come to nothing, but some aerial experts have enough belief 
in the probable capabilities of the ship to provide the amount of 
money necessary for its construction. Not long ago, when 
talking with an expert of experience, he told me that he con- 
sidered before long airships of this description would be used 
for the transport of detachments of troops on the field. When 
that is possible I have little doubt that they will be available 
for removal of wounded able to sit up, having due regard for 
the rapidity with which they could act, as compared with 
vehicles confined to roads, and also the fact that they could 
proceed regardless of roads, bridges; neither should they 
hamper or delay troops moving in a different direction. Pro- 
vided with the required amount of stability, they would be 
equally useful in savage as well as European warfare. 


MONO, BI, AND WATER PLANES. 


My remarks on mono, bi, and water planes are common to 
all, with due regard to their carrying and lifting capacity. 


USES TO MEDICAL SERVICES. 
Scouting. 


1. Scouting for Wounded on the Battle-Field.—As regards 
this point, I am indebted to Captain E. G. R. Lithgow, 
R.A.M.C., an officer who holds a flying certificate, and also 
to Doctor Raymond, a member of my profession, an aviator of 
great experience and a member of the French Senate. Both 
these gentlemen have said respectively in the August and 
September editions of the R.A.M.C. Journal that aeroplanes 
could be used for this purpose. 

Personally, if I may say so, I cannot at present realize their 
element of utility, but I am only too willing to be convinced. 
From my humble experiences of war I have never found it par- 
ticularly difficult to locate wounded by day, but very difficult at 
night-time. I presume that if aeroplanes are likely to be of use 
at night in this respect it should be presumed that they are fitted 
with a search light and wireless telegraphy installations, but the 
rate at which they travel is, to my mind, likely to be misleading. 
‘Distances in miles are quite accurate enough in many instances 
for marching troops, but when it comes to the question of the 
helpless and disabled even yards count. 


Simplification of Duties of Administrative Officers. 


2. In the second place, it is possible that at some future 
date aerial transport will simplify the duties of Administrative 
Medical Officers on the field. As you know, at present medical 
officers are regimentally attached to the different fighting units 
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of a force at the rate of one per battalion. A cavalry regiment 
also has one medical officer, but it is likely on occasion to divide 
into squadrons, and then there is an element of luck whether 
the medical officer is with the squadron which has had the 
largest number of casualties or not. Were an Administrative 
Medical Officer to be absolutely certain that one brigade in 
war was to meet with very severe opposition, and that another 
brigade was certain not to be engaged, it is rational to suppose 
that he would augment the number of medical officers with one 
even at the expense of the other. It is Utopian to imagine that 
there could be certainty in war on such a point, the best that 
one could expect would be the operation orders of the G.O.C. 
as to likelihood. With aerial transport a distance of 20 miles 
is, roughly, only a matter of so many minutes, therefore were 
aerial transport available an organizing medical officer could, so 
to speak, wait and see, and then provide medical assistance, both 
regimental and field ambulance, where it was absolutely re- 
quired. If he was in the position of being able to provide 
medical assistance in so short a time at any given spot, the 
difficulty of providing for suddenly detached parties would be 
greatly simplified, and perhaps the present system of regimental 
attachment of medical officers could be somewhat modified. 


Specialists. 


3. At present we specialize in peace time, and I am sure 
no one will object to a proposal if practicable to give the soldier 
wounded in war the same advantages as in peace. Were aerial 
transport available the services of our operating surgeon or any 
other specialist could be obtained even though he be at a 
clearing station or even general hospitals. It is quite rational 
for anyone to ask how an operating surgeon who is expected to 
operate in our hospitals could also be available for professional 
assistance in the field, as he cannot be in two places at one time. 
Aerial transport, so to speak, almost renders that possible. It 
would certainly be possible for a specialist to do a primary 
operation in the field on some sufferer, and also to be waiting to 
receive him on his arrival at hospital, having due regard to the 
rate the wounded man would travel as compared with an aero- 
plane. The services of specialists could even be provided to 
towns under siege conditions. 


Increasing the Number of Medical Staff. 

4. From what I have said under my second heading, it can 
be realized that the medical service can be rapidly reinforced 
and that anyone specially wanted, from a carpenter to an opera- 
ting surgeon, can be despatched. 


Inspections. 


5. Iam sure that all those capable to judge will agree that 
no written reports on the condition of affairs existing under 
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service conditions can compare with personal observation. 
When an Administrative Medical Officer receives notification in 
the field as to what is and what is not possible as’ regards 
disposal of wounded or any other question he, were aerial trans- 
port available, would be able to fly, see for himself and help 
with his maturer judgment.? 


Reduction of Correspondence, 


6. In like manner it is easy to imagine how the numbers of 
helio, telephone, and telegraph messages in the field could be 
reduced were such means of communication available. In fact 
it is rational to presume that an officer who desired to ask 12 
different questions requiring 12 different answers may deem it 
more advisable to fly to the position, get his questions answered 
verbally, and in that way save all correspondence on the point. 


Providing Surgical Assistance. 


7. On July 23rd, I lectured on this subject to the British 
Medical Association, producing for inspection a means of con- 
veyance of an operating table with all surgical contents, of 
which I propose to show you lantern slides. 

The late Colonel Cody was very deeply interested in the 
subject indeed, and from experiments made with both his 
machines, which I deeply regret to say came to grief, he and 
others were confident that it was perfectly possible to carry for 
long distances the equipment and three officers, in addition to 
the pilot, an operator, an assistant, and an anesthetist. No 
very exhaustive or prolonged trials were made, but the idea was, 
to devote the machine in which he met his death, to lengthy 
trial after the all round Britain race. It was even proposed to 
give a demonstration at manoeuvres of what could be done in 
this respect, but unfortunately the fates decreed otherwise. 
When I first approached the late Colonel Cody, he appeared to 
realize at once that there was something in the suggestion, as 
his sympathies, I can assure you, were with the wounded soldier, 
and he was fully imbued with the desire to do all he could for 
his assistance. I well remember his jocular remark when he 
first saw all the surgical instruments contained in the operating 
table: ‘‘ There is so much steel, it may interfere with the igni- 
tion; I don’t want any of those things used on me.’’ It is sad 
to have to relate that within a very short time he was beyond 
the aid of instruments of any description. 

Since his lamented death I have been in correspondence 
with Mr. Grahame White, and he informs me that there would 
be no question of difficulty in carrying three officers and a pilot 





11 believe Maurice Farman machines, which can land on cramped and 
indifferent ground are at present available; they could be used for this 


purpose. 
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in his 120 horse-power five-seater biplane. The machine has a 
lifting power of 1,400lbs., and has actually flown with as many 
as ten passengers at Hendon. As the operating table was 
required for inspection at the War Office, no experiments in this 
machine have yet been carried out, but I feel sure that there is 
no element of impossibility existing. 

As regards the conditions under which an operating table 
and a surgical staff would be required in the field, I am fully 
aware of the fact that it is highly undesirable to operate under 
such conditions if so doing can possibly be avoided. Still, no 
one can say that the conditions may not arise when operating 
in the field becomes necessary. 


In our war games and staff rides we, on occasions, are 
compelled to leave wounded so severely injured that they cannot 
be moved, to be surgically treated by the opposing force and 
red cross and voluntary aid societies. It is not unnatural to 
presume that under such conditions, surgical operations may 
be necessary. 

It is also quite possible that there may not be any medical 
assistance in the exact locality of the wounded, and that the 
medical officer of a voluntary aid society may be an ordinary 
general practitioner who would not relish the idea of 
doing numerous complicated surgical operations. There are 
numerous other positions where surgical operations, though 
undesirable, may still be necessary, and the idea is, to fry and 
render the best assistance to the wounded with the least incon- 
venience to the force to which he belongs. With aerial trans- 
port it would be possible to relieve opponents of the duty of the 
pure, simple, primary operations, having them done instead by 
surgeons of the same nationality as the wounded man, who 
could be subsequently handed over to voluntary aid societies for 
further treatment. 

I do not propose to utilize aeroplanes purely for the medical 
service, but simply to work with any aeroplane not required 
for other and more important duty. Neither do I advocate that 
the medical officer should be ‘obliged to have any knowledge 
whatever of aviation; the proposal is that he be simply a pas- 
senger conveyed by air instead of motor or train, when technical 
knowledge of his mode of transport is not considered essential. 


FEASIBILITY OF PROPOSAL. 


Having said what I consider to be possible, it is perhaps 
better to make a few remarks on the feasibility of the suggestion. 
In the first place, as I have said, my proposals are not for to-day 
or to-morrow. It is quite time enough to consider this matter 
seriously when we are in possession of machines with the lifting 
power necessary to convey three officers in addition to the pilot, 
provided that they are not at present available or in the course 
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of construction.!. There are many officers of experience also of 
the opinion that in war aeroplanes will not be available for this 
purpose. Others also consider that on account of difficulties 
ae flying and the influences of wind the idea is impractic- 
able. 

In the first place wind, and fog at times, even interfere with 
our marine fleet, and it pertains more to aviation generally, than 
to my humble proposal. As regards darkness, it affects the 
rising and landing more than the actual flight. Now that ex- 
plosive torches have been invented which enable the pilot to 
discriminate between land and water, confined and open ground, 
to say nothing of the possibility of electric light installation 
similar to motor cars, it is quite probable that the difficulty will 
be overcome. 

As regards the former objections, I take the liberty of refer- 
ring to the result of the French manoeuvres of this year, subject 
of course to correction from military experts who naturally 
know far more about this subject than I do. From what I have 
been informed, I understand that at these manoeuvres aero- 
plane reconnaissances were found to be not reliable as regards 
detail, so they had to be subsequently confirmed by reconnais- 
sances by cavalry. It appears to have been realized that the 
pilot had enough to do to keep the machine in the air, and that 
one observer was not enough to deal with the different branches 
having due regard to the pace at which the plane travelled. I| 
believe the present proposal is, to work with aeroplanes capable 
of carrying three officers in addition to the pilot, to observe the 
doings of cavalry, artillery, and infantry. No doubt a gunner 
could locate guns from reasons best known to himself, better 
than any other branch. I also understand that officers of 
different branches are being trained as observers only, having 
nothing to do with the mechanical working of the machine. I| 
take it that after a course of instruction at different elevations 
they are expected to discriminate the difference existing between 
a bull and a china shop. I regret to say that as iar as my very 
limited experience goes, I failed absolutely in this respect. I 
made out the china shop in a way, but my bull happened to be 
a cow-shed in a field over 30 feet long. As regards the prob- 
ability of aeroplanes being otherwise engaged for military pur- 
poses, I am also informed that their value as regards supplying 
information at the same manoeuvres was of more account some 
days before and immediately before hostilities commenced, than 
during an actual battle or afterwards. It is after an engage- 
ment that aerial transport would be most useful to a medical 
service; so perhaps there is the remote chance that those of the 
required capacity may be so utilized when not otherwise 
required. e 

1 As a matter of fact two medical officers would do instead of three, 
and I understand that in our Flying Corps there are already machines 
capable of carrying the surgical equipment, two officers and the pilot. 
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There is of course the question of opposing forces objecting 
to aeroplanes engaged in medical work flying over their posi- 
tions. Perhaps the matter could be arranged amicably, but if 
not, I believe a high artillery expert, Lieut.-General Sir James 
Grierson, K.C.B., has stated that at 3,000 feet an aeroplane 
would be nearly impossible to hit. Therefore, all an aeroplane 
so engaged would have to do would be to steer more in the 
direction of Heaven. 


Then there is the question of danger, which, though 
minimized by care and experience on the part of the pilot, will 
always remain. After all war is all risk, and I do not think that 
under war conditions any officer of the R.A.M.C. would ques- 
tion his mode of transport provided his goal was assistance to a 
disabled comrade. As regards the opinion of medical experts, 
I may add, that I was indeed gratified to read in our corps 
journal, subsequent to my lecture at Brighton, the opinions of 
Captain Lithgow and Doctor Raymond on the subject of 
aviation generally. 

Captain Lithgow says :— 

‘“* Air crafts have now become so reliable that it is quite practicable 
to have machines fitted to carry medical and surgical equipment and 
to treat the wounded on the spot.”’ 


That I look on as support of my seventh proposal—Pro- 
viding Surgical Assistance. 


Doctor Raymond says :— 

‘* Aeroplanes can be used for the purpose of providing medical 
assistance to outposts, and as a means of communication between a 
director of medical services and others.” 


That statement from such an expert I look on as supporting 
propositions made in suggestions No. 5 and No. 7. I wish to 
thank Surgeon-General W. W. Kenny, K.H.S., F.R.C.S., for 
his most valuable support and assistance, he being the first 
General Officer of my acquaintance to realize that aerial trans- 
port may be of assistance to the wounded. I also offer to Major 
J. F. A. Higgins, p.s.o., Royal Flying Corps, my sincere 
thanks for his most valuable suggestions and criticisms. I am 
exceedingly gratified to see that the members of the R.F.C., like 
other flying men that I happen to know, are absolutely practical 
in their ideas. Instead of confining themselves to observation 
and bomb throwing only, they are, as far as I can judge, only 
too willing to be of any use they can to an army in the field. 

I will now show you some lantern pictures of this aero 
operating table, made by the firm of Arnold & Sons, Giltspur 
Street, London. 

I must apologize for any remarks which I have made which 
may be considered facetious, which I can assure you were only 
made to relieve monotony, which may not have existed were the 
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matter under consideration in the hands of one more capable. 
My remarks are intended only as a suggestion, leaving it to 
wiser heads than mine to discard the chaff and retain the 
wheat (if any). 

I also feel sure any suggestions intended for the benefit of 
our wounded in war, if considered in any way practical, will 
not be received with deaf ears by our gallant Chairman, who I 
sincerely thank for presiding at this lecture, or by any General 
Officer in our Army, 


DISCUSSION, 


Col. H. S. Massy, C.B.: By a piece of good fortune I happened 
accidentally this morning on going over some files in the Aerial League 
Office to come across a portion of a paper written by Mr. T. F. Farman, 
the celebrated French aviation writer, which bears very directly upon the 
subject of this lecture. He says: ‘‘ If increased carrying capacity is 
required for fighting avions, it is also important for the aeroplanes it is 
proposed to employ in the sanitary service of the Army. Till now the 
French military authorities have not adopted any of the various projects 
submitted to them with that object in view, but they facilitated the experi- 
ments made by Doctor Reymond during the French autumn manceuvres. 
The Senator aviator belonging to the Territorial Army was authorized to 
use his aeroplane to seek the wounded on the field of battle. Groups of 
men and isolated soldiers had been left to represent them. Some were 
clustered together under trees, others were hidden behind hedges, ctc., 
but Doctor Reymond succeeded in discovering them all. . .. The result 
of the experiment was so encouraging that the Minister of War, knowing 
well that so many brave wounded men are often left on the battlefield for 
many hours, and sometimes for days, before they are discovered by the 
medical exploring parties, is, with the Chief of the Military Sanitary 
Service, studying the question of a flying search corps which would, almost 
immediately after the fighting, indicate to the Ambulance Corps the exact 
spots where the wounded are lying. On its side the French Red Cross 
Society is examining the project submitted to it by Major Perret of the 
ggth Regiment of Infantry, for the utilization of aeroplanes in the evacua- 
tion of at least the most seriously wounded soldiers. Major Perret does 
not propose to send aeroplanes to the battlefield, but to hold them in 
readiness at the field ambulances. It is only after their wounds have 
been summarily dressed that he would place the men on aeroplanes which 
could transport them rapidly and without any sort of jolting to hospitals 
in the rear, where they could be at once properly attended to. He con- 
tends that many valuable lives would be thus saved. Some of the most 
capable aeroplane constructors have assured Major Perret they could build 
machines to transport four wounded men in a lying position. That being 
the case, and as the ordinary ambulance wagon does not travel at an 
average of more than four miles an hour under favourable conditions, 
Major Perret calculates that one aeroplane could do the work of several 
ambulance cars, even were they automobiles. Moreover, the wounded 
men would be spared the long and painful journey, often lasting many 
hours. Indeed, in half an hour an aeroplane carrying four wounded 
soldiers could cover a distance of at least 25 miles, whereas an ordinary 
ambulance wagon conveying the same number of men in the same lying 
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position would take about six hours! Allowing half an hour for unloading, 
etc., the aeroplane could make the voyage five times, and transport 20 
wounded men in the time the ordinary ambulance car would occupy in 
transporting its first load of four soldiers! The ambulance car would then 
occupy another five hours to return for a second batch of wounded. The 
French Red Cross Society has promised to assist Major Perret in making 
a practical demonstration of his project.”” I may say, Sir, that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Aerial League are now in communication with 
Doctor Reymond, Major Perret and Doctor René Quinton, the President 
of the French Aerial League (who is the famous inventor of the salt 
water cure), for further particulars on the subject of how far the French 
Army have progressed in these matters, and I should like to tell the 
lecturer that at the earliest possible moment, as soon as we receive any 
fresh information, it shall be placed at his disposal. 





Brigadier-General F, G. Stone: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am 
far from wishing to throw cold water upon this admirable project; on 
the other hand, I quite sympathise with the lecturer’s views that he is 
not speaking necessarily for to-day or for to-morrow, but that is no 
reason why he should not be speaking for the next day. The last speaker 
has referred to some experiments which were carried out during the last 
French manceuvres which | read myself with very great interest, and 
had intended to allude to to-day if they had not already been brought to 
your notice. There is one thing which I think the lecturer is unduly 
sanguine about, and that is the availability of a sufficient number of 
aeroplanes for carrying out the duties which he has so admirably and 
clearly depicted. The lecturer says he believes that the aeroplanes that 
are used in the service of the Army generally for combatant and scouting 
purposes, will be used principally before an engagement. Possibly that 
may be so, but I venture to think that a very considerable number will 
also be required during the engagement and after the engagement. An 
engagement nowadays may last for three or four days very easily; one 
can hardly cut it down to the limits of one day, as one used to in the 
days when I was a cadet. Apart from that fact, assuming that a small 
number of aeroplanes were available at the end of a day’s engagement, 
I think it is very likely indeed that those would be required to be put in 
reserve to replace the casualties to material which would inevitably 
have occurred, both from wear and tear and from being in action during 
the day. I would rather advocate myself, if I may use a vulgar expres- 
sion, going the whole hog, and, when the authorities consider that the 
science of aviation has reached a point where the medical service assisted 
by aeroplanes is practical politics, that the field ambulances should ke 
supplied with such a quota of aeroplanes as might be considered neces- 
sary: in other words, that they should form part of the Army establish- 
ments. I think it would be extremely dangerous and very unsatisfactory 
for the medical service to rely in any way upon aeroplanes from other 
sources being available when they were required. If we are to count 
upon and to organize this service in the way it should be organized to 
be of practical value, I think the administrative medical officer must 
have absolute control of everything under his own hand. If he cannot, 
I think he had better not trust to it at all. Another very important point 
is in reconnoitring the field of battle with the object of discovering the 
wounded. We might not at all improbably find ourselves up against the 
outposts of the enemy. The aeroplane that was in use might be painted 
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with a big red cross or with anything else you like, but I am very doubt- 
ful whether it is practical politics to believe that any aeroplane, no matter 
how much it was painted with red crosses, would be allowed by an enemy 
to approach anywhere within the proximity of his lines. At all events, 
to get such a thing undertaken it would be absolutely necessary for the 
whole question to be considered by the Hague Conference, and get exact 
rules laid down under which aeroplanes for that purpose might be em- 
ployed. Perhaps it would be a little over-sanguine to expect very much 
result from that point of view, as it is so obvious that an aeroplane pur- 
porting to be used in the service of the wounded might quite possibly 
be also used, either purposely or incidentally, to gain very valuable infor- 
mation; and I do not believe that any army in the field would take the 
slightest risk on that score simply for the sake of the enemy’s wounded, 
no matter how humane that enemy might be. But still, as I say, that 
is a question rather for the Hague Conference than for us to consider. 
Another point in which I think the lecturer was a little over-sanguine 
was as regards 3,000 feet high being the safe limit within which an 
aeroplane is not likely to be hit. All our most recent experiences show 
that 4,000 feet is the minimum limit at which you can fly during action 
without the certainty of being hit. I will not weary you by quoting 
instances, but I think those who have followed the subject fairly closely 
will agree with me that the 4,o00 feet limit has been established beyond 
doubt, both with regard to shrapnel fire and bullets. mn 


Major J. F. A. Higgins, D.S.0.: I do not quite agree with General 
Stone in what he said about aeroplanes being allocated to the R.A.M.C. 
I think that, as the lecturer says, after an engagement the aeroplanes 
will not be wanted so much, and there is a great possibility of some 
machines being available for the purposes that the lecturer has alluded to. 
The Flying Corps understand now, I think, that one use of a machine 
in war is to convey staff officers from one place to another. The advan- 
tages of that are that you obviate the difficulty of motors going along 
bad roads that are blocked by troops, transport and all that sort of thing. 
It would only be for comparatively long distances that you would use 
this means of transport, but I think it is getting generally understood 
that machines would be often wanted to convey staff officers in this way. 
The case of an administrative medical officer wishing to go and see how 
matters were for himself falls under this heading. As the lecturer said, 
we have now at the present moment in the Flying Corps machines that can 
land in bad country and small fields. They are not very fast machines, 
but they are considerably faster than a motor; they can do upwards of 
50 miles an hour. I think I might add that we hope before long to get 
machines considerably faster than these that can also land in small fields. 
Then as regards the conveyance of specialists and of operating tables, 
I do not think that in the Flying Corps there are any machines that could 
take three people besides the pilot and the operating table, but there are 
machines that could certainly take two. The extra weight of 93 lbs. 
would not be very serious, as I do not myself see much scope for aero- 
planes in the matter of looking for wounded on the battlefield. The 
lecturer himself said that he never found it particularly difficult to find 
the wounded by daylight, and I do not think it would be possible for 
aeroplanes to help by night, even with a searchlight. It would perhaps 
be possible for an airship to help by night by hovering over a particular 
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area and lighting it up with a searchlight, but I do not think an aero- 
plane, certainly an aeroplane at the present moment, would be very much 
good. As regards the question of the influence of weather on flying 
generally. The objections that Colonel Donegan spoke of do not apply 
so much now as they did a year ago, and very likely in the future they 
will apply less. As an instance, before last summer, certainly in a country 
like England, people used to think that flying in a hot sun was dangerous, 
but I think we found last year that it is quite safe though it may be rather 
uncomfortable. There is much more protection from the weather given 
to the pilot now, and that has made flying in rain quite feasible too. 
Thick fog is still a difficulty, and flying by night, or rather landing in 
an unknown country by night, is certainly very hazardous at present. I 
have no doubt that in the future—perhaps in the immediate future—by 
means of electric light installations and a searchlight we may be able 
to get over this difficulty, but I do not think that on the whole generals 
would like to risk their machines at night for purely medical purposes. 
In my opinion nearly all the proposals in the lecture are quite practicable 
even now, and in the immediate future will be even more so. 


Lieut._Colonel Donegan, in reply said: In reference to General Stone’s 
remarks, I thoroughly agree with him, but really my idea in using the 
aeroplanes as they exist at the present moment instead of establishing 
them as part of the medical unit was that I thought at the present stage 
it would be a bit too big an undertaking to carry out the latter suggestion 
—as regards going the whole hog. Nobody would object to having them 
if they could get them; but still, I am bound to say from experience in 
the field, which anybody who has any idea of mobilization in the field 
will confirm, that if one gets hold of a thing they probably get rather 
selfish about it. It would be just like what happened in regard to the 
wagons in South Africa, where we were not willing to lend our transport. 
Once we got hold of it we kept it. On the other hand, I thought if we 
concentrated our aeroplanes under the Royal Flying Corps as we concen- 
trated our transport, it would be better only to use them for medical 
purposes when they are not required for other and more important duties. 
With that idea in sight, when I invented the aero operating table, which 
you have seen, I made it suitable for transport on any form of aerial 


machine. 


The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, in my humble opinion Colonel 
Donegan has made out a very good case for his proposals. There is no 
doubt about it, as everybody who has had charge of troops in the field 
knows, that the non-effective services, so to speak, worry him a great deal 
more than his effective services. He has to have one eye on his front, 
one eye on his rear, and he has to think of his wounded and his communi- 
cations. This proposal will do in the cause of humanity a great deal of 
good to the wounded, and it will also have the advantage of clearing the 
roads of a certain amount of traffic which is not absolutely connected 
with fighting troops. So far, I am entirely with the lecturer. Consider 
for a moment how far we have gone in the last few years. I can remember 
when I was a boy reading Jules Verne’s stories; I thought they were 
most interesting, exciting and charming, but that the ideas contained in 
them would never come to anything. But nearly all the ideas in Jules 
Verne’s books have been realized at the present time, and even some of 
the ideas in Mr. Well’s books have been realized, and probably will be 
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further realized in the immediate future. . Some of them have already 
come true. To my mind, the only point is, are we going to have enough 
aeroplanes? I made a note to mention a point that General Stone has 
dealt with, namely, that if you are going to have your aeroplanes for this 
particular service they ought to be earmarked for it beforehand. It is 
all very well to say that once the troops are engaged in battle you do 
not want to make a reconnaissance. As a General Officer commanding 
troops, I personally would like to feel that I could still carry out a recon- 
naissance if I wanted to do so. You must remember that nowadays 
battles extend over a front of possibly 20 miles, and there may be large 
turning movements taking place on one side or the other which I may 
like to know something about during the engagement, and it might be 
quite necessary to send out the aeroplanes to make a reconnaissance. So 
that I really do think if we are going to make this a practical thing we 
must have enough aeroplanes of the proper type to make it possible to be 
able to supply both Services. But there, as Colonel Donegan has several 
times reiterated in his paper, we are not talking for to-day or for to- 
morrow. I am perfectly certain that the ideas which he has formulated 
to-day are practicable, and will give food for thought in many directions, 
even beyond the actual scope that he has taken for his paper to-day. You 
must remember that Colonel Donegan is an officer who has practical 
experience of warfare, so that he knows exactly what he is talking about; 
he is not a theorist, so that any thing he says is worthy of very great 
thought. They are well worthy of the reception that you have given to him 
to-day. It is no use saying a thing cannot be done. If a thing can be 
done it has jolly well got to be done if we put our hearts into it, and 
if we work on the right ideas. We must go on jamming along until we 
get what we want. From a military and medical point of view his ideas 
are thoroughly sound. Whether they are visionary at this particular 
moment is a matter for the idiosyncrasy of the individual. Some of us 
with the light of imagination can see further than others; others can only 
see exactly what is before them. Anyhow, several valuable ideas have been 
excellently put before us to-day, and we are very grateful to Colonel 
Donegan for his lecture. I should like to remind you of the words of 
a wise man, though I cannot remember who the wise man was, who 
said ‘Credo quia impossibile’’—‘‘I believe because it is impossible.”” That 
is absolutely true of so many things. A thing is going to be if it is any 
way possible. And even if it is impossible, it must also be true, because 
the very fact of its being impossible to-day is almost a guarantee that, 
in the present state of the intellect of man, it will be the possibility of 
to-morrow, and the common-place of the day after to-morrow. 

In your name, ladies and gentlemen, I accord Colonel Donegan your 
very hearty thanks for the way in which he has placed his views before us. 


Lieut..Colonel Donegan: Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you most 
sincerely for the way you have listened to me. It has been a great 
pleasure to me to-day to lay my views before such a capable and appre- 
ciative audience. 

The Secretary (Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham): Ladies and 
gentlemen, I ask you to accord the Chairman a hearty vote of thanks for 
coming and presiding over this meeting. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation, and the meeting terminated. 
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A JourNAL OF Events WHICH TooK PLACE FROM THE Day 
I MARCHED FROM CHICHESTER TO EMBARK. 





1809. 

Apr. 1.—Marched from Chichester to Portsmouth (18 miles) 
and embarked with 22 horses and 21 men on board the trans- 
port ‘‘ Venus,’’ marked V.V., at 12 o’clock p.m. 

Apr. 2.—Easter Sunday, remained in the town of Portsmouth. 

APR. 3.—Saw the Dock-yard and Men-of-War. 

Apr. 4.—Weighed anchor for Stokes Bay. 

ApR. 5-6-7.—Rode at anchor 

Apr. 8.—Weighed anchor, fleet consisting of 100 sail, and 
dropped down the bay to Cowes, then cast anchor, the 
wind changing to W.S.W. 

Apr. 9.—The wind still being adverse, went higher up the Bay. 

Apr. 10.—Got the signal for weighing anchor, proceeded 
beyond the Needles, but was obliged to return and anchor 
in Little Yarmouth roads. 

Apr. 11.—Returned to Stokes Bay. 

APR. 12.—Got in forrage. 

APR. 13.—Rode at anchor. 

APR. 14.—Got in water. 

ApR. 15-16.—Rode at anchor in Stokes Bay. 

APR. 17.—Weighed anchor, wind N.N.E., cleared the Needles 
by one at noon. 

Apr. 18.—At 6 p.m. bore three leagues N.N.E. of Portland 
lights. 

Apr. 19.—At 8 p.m. bore N.E. three leagues of Lizard lights, 
very squally. 

Apr. 20.—Brisk gales, shortened sail for the fleet to come up. 
Lay to four hours. 

APR. 21.—Strong gales, Lat. 47deg. 7m. North, a brig, the 
Boras, carrying 40 horses belonging to the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, ran foul of by the stern, and went down almost 
instantly, scarcely affording time for the crew to save 
themselves by boats sent to assist them. 
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Apr. 22.—Lat. 45 deg. 24m. Very strong gales with rain, 
horses much distressed by the severe rolling of the vessel— 
one was thrown out of his berth to the other side of the 
vessel, but was not hurt. 

APR. 23.—Lat. 44deg. 7m. North; a strong breeze. At Gorlick 
a calm came on and the sea remaining much agitated, rolled 
the vessel severely, it not being able to make any way. A 
brig, marked C.Z., belonging to the grd, rolled away her 
main mast at 4 in the morning, and foretop mast at 6, was 
taken in tow by the Commodore. 

Apr. 24.—Steady breeze; Lat. 41deg. 8m. North. 

APR. 25.—Steady gale at 7 in the morning, was off the Burlings 
rocks, ten leagues from the rock of Lisbon, at one o’clock 
p-m. At 6 p.m. cast anchor off Peltineo Castle, near the 
Tagus, two miles from Lisbon. 


Apr. 26.—Disembarked my horses by swimming, all got safe 
ashore. Got a billet in a large house in Belem; could not 
even procure a fire to boil water for my breakfast as all the 
doors were locked which led to any part of the house where 
the family lived, and not being able to make myself under- 
stood when I met any of the family. 

Belem is a part of the suburbs of Lisbon, two miles 
from the main town. The prospect on either side of the 
Tagus is beautiful as the land rises very high and the face 
of the hills is covered entirely with groves of olive and 
orange, with neat white-washed houses appearing in every 
direction. The Tagus is a large fine river navigable as far 
as Santarem, 13 leagues, for ships of war and 15 leagues 
furthur for large boats. 

ApR. 27.—Remained at Belem assisting to disembark the re- 
mainder of my troop. 

Apr. 28.—Rode into Lisbon ; an ill-paved, filthy, irregular-built 
city, many of the streets are so steep and ill-paved as scarce 
to be passable on horseback. The eye is met everywhere 
by some dismal convent or chapel. The lower part of the 
town that is next the Tagus is principally inhabited by shop- 
keepers and the middle-class of people. As the hill rises 
from the river the houses improve and bear more the appear- 
ance of wealth, and form at a distance a grand appearance 
as most of the houses of the rich in Portugal are decorated 
with paintings without. There are two streets in the lower 
part of the town better paved and evener than the rest, called 
Gold and Silver Street, from the number of jewellers’ shops 
in them, where may be bought jewellery of a good quality 
at a reasonable rate, and gold trinkets of a better quality 
than in most other countries. Most of the men wear large 
cloaks and cocked hats, and are in general dressed slovenly 
and dirty. The women in general walk with a hood drawn 
over the head which covers the face as much as a bonnet. 
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If two or three of the family walk out they always walk one 
before the other, with a string of servants more or less 
according to their quality. This is principally the policy of 
the men, who are very jealous of the women, and when 
married have always a spy on their wives. The people, in 
general, have a dark, sallow, unhealthy look. You will see 
as you pass along the street numbers of lazy wretches lying 
asleep in the sun, constantly following one another with 
scarcely any cloaths on them ; the lower class scarce ever wear 
shoes or stockings except when they go to Mass, when all 
classes put on their best cloaths, and the upper classes dis- 
play all their jewels and trinkets. Smoaking and taking snuff 
is a general custom among the Portuguese. The various 
hideous and ridiculous dresses of the different priests, 
monks and friars catch one’s attention everywhere; one half 
of the people seem to be of the religious order. The only 
carriages which are made use of in Lisbon are small two- 
wheeled carriages like gigs, drawn by mules, and drove 
by a man riding one of them. Mules are principally used 
for riding and draught by the upper classes. There is a 
general custom in Lisbon which is particularly offensive to 
strangers, and that is, throwing all filth and nuisances of 
every kind out of their upper windows into the street, as few 
or none of the houses have back yards or sewers. This 
gives the streets in general in warm weather a most offen- 
sive smell. A passenger has two choices to make, either 
to walk in the middle of the street and run the risque of being 
rode over, or constantly to have his eyes about him and run 
off directly if he hear a window open near him. In all 
large towns in Portugal a man’s ears are constantly sere- 
naded with the ringing either of convent or chapel bells. 
Another great nuisance in Portugal is the great creaking 
that the car wheels make, as the axles are wood, and 
the people are forbid to grease them to prevent smug- 
gling. These are drawn by two bullocks, who bear the 
whole weight of the car by a bar of wood which rests on 
the neck near the horns which is attached to the pole. 
Lisbon seems very ill provided with places of reception for 
strangers, as the only ostensible accommodation are some 
hotels lately set up by English-men for the accommodation 
of English. There is a statue at the wharf of John the 
First, King of Portugal, on horse-back, a noble piece of 
workmanship, 35 feet high, with several female figures 
round the pedestal. John was famous for improving the 
arts and sciences of Portugal. There are two operas and 
several play houses open. The operas are well conducted. 


Apr. 29.—Saw the Prince’s Riding School, a beautiful building, 


150 feet long and well proportioned in height and breadth, 
and ornamented on the top and sides with representations of 
the Grecian and Roman games, with some representations 
from fabulous history. 
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APR. 30.—Saw the Prince’s Gardens, well laid out, and abound- 
ing with every luxury the climate would afford, but now 
falling into decay from neglect. There are some statues 
and busts. Two struck me as being very fine pieces of 
sculpture. One of Cleopatra destroying herself with an asp 
from a basket of fruit, and the other of the Grecian caugh- 
ter suckling her father. There remains a small collection 
of wild birds and beasts. The gardens have much the 
appearance of ancient splendour. 

APR. 31.—Remained at Belem preparing for the march. 

May 1.—Ditto. 

May 2.—Marched from Lisbon ‘o Villa Franca, five leagues, 
with three day’s corn, forrage and provisions. Country 
very picturesque, roads very stony, bad and narrow, the 
country well wooded with olive and fir. Villa Franca is a 
small town built on the banks of the Tagus, the people 
civil, but filthy and ignorant, as it is the policy of their 
priests to keep them as illiterate as possible. You may 
ride through a whole village before you meet one person 
who can read your billet. 

May 3.—Marched Azambuja, three leagues, road better, coun- 
try beautiful, but hilly ; a small town on the Tagus. 

May 4.—Marched to Santarem, four leagues, roads _ better, 
country beautiful; a large town; got no billet as there were 
many troops in the town; slept in a straw loft; was near 
eat up with vermin. 

May 5.—Marched to Golegao, four leagues, roads sandy, but 
wider and better; country very beautiful. Golegao is a 
good town, people very civil; got a famous billet, my 
patron providing me with everything for man and horse, 
being very sick. 

May 6 to 18.—Remained at Golegao, being out constantly for 
drill, for practice in patroling, out-post duty and picquets, 
and advanced and rere guards, &c. 

May 19.—The two left squadrons at Golegao got orders to 
move to Abrantes, to join the right wing, five leagues. I 
was left in charge of the baggage guard. The night com- 
ing on dark, and the bullocks tired, I halted till daylight in 
a grove of olives. 

MAy 20.—Arrived at Abrantes, situated on a very high hill, 
commanding a most extensive prospect. The castle where 
our horses were picqueted was near a mile above the level ot 
the country. The Tagus runs close under the hill, over 
which was a large bridge of boats. Abrantes is a large 
town with some good streets, but very narrow and filthy. 
Abrantes might be made a strong place, if it contained water 
within itself, but the few springs it Contains are inconsider- 
able. Abrantes is the place from which Junot takes his 
title of Duke, it being a gift from Buoneparte. 
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May 21 to JUNE 3.—Remained at Abrantes, was obliged to go 
twice a day with my troop to the river to water. The hours 
were five in the morning and four in the evening, the exer- 
tion of going up and down that hill twice in the day was the 
means of injuring many of our horses. 

June 4.—The regiment turned out on foot and fired a feu de joie 
in honour of the King’s birthday. 

JUNE 5-6.—Remained in Abrantes. On the 6th, two brigades 
of infantry marched into Abrantes from Oporto. 

June 7.—Another division marched in. The 4th Dragoons 
were ordered to turn out for a field day at 7 in the morning, 
but were countermanded with orders to march at 12 o’clock 
with four days’ forrage and provisions. We encamped 
about three miles from Abrantes in a wood of pines, and 
immediately commenced building our huts, and by seven in 
the evening the whole regiment was encamped, ten in one 
hut, the men’s lines in front of their own horses. 

June 8.—The men and officers were employed in completing 
their huts and clearing the ground. The camp was well 
supplied with water, vegetables and milk. 

JUNE 9.—The regiment was inspected in their lines by General 
Payne. Weather fine, but intensely hot. 

JuNE 10.—The regiment was inspected in their lines by Sir A. 
Wellesley. 

June 11.—The regiment was reviewed by General Beresford. 

JuNE 12.—-The 3rd Dragoon Guards formed an encampment in 
continuation of our lines on the side of a stony hill. 

JUNE 13.—The 3rd and 4th were brigaded together, and had a 
field day under the inspection of General Payne. 

JuNeE 14.—Three brigades of infantry marched out of Abrantes 
and encamped a small distance from the cavalry. 

JUNE 15.—Two more brigades marched out of Abrantes and 
joined the former encampment, the whole about 14,000. 

JUNE 16.—Two squadrons of the 3rd and two of the 4th hada 
field day under General Payne. 

JuNE 17.—The other two squadrons were out under General 
Payne. 

June 18.—The whole line of cavalry and infantry was inspected 
by Sir A. Wellesley. 

JUNE 19.—The regiment had a field day under General Payne. 

JUNE 20.—One or two sharp showers. 

JUNE 21-22.—Very warm, but fine. 

June 23.—The heavy brigade marched on foot to the Infantry 
lines for Divine service; the fourth part of the congrega- 
tion could not hed one syllable. 

JUNE 24-25-26.— Weather very fine, but warm. 

JUNE 27.—The infantry commenced their march towards Spain. 
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JUNE 28.—The 4th marched the same route. It fell to my lot 
as junior officer in the brigade to remain in charge of the 
sick and lame horses, and baggage belonging to the bri- 
gade. Got 4o men and horses from the 4th. 

JUNE 29.—The 3rd marched the same route, left 32 men and 
horses. 

JUNE 30.—Selected such men and horses as were fit to march to 
the depot. 

Juty 1.—Was employed in sending the baggage to the store in 
Abrantes. 

JuLy 2.—The 23rd Light Dragoons marched into the cavalry 
lines from Lisbon. . 

Juty 3.—Took in charge eight men and horses belonging to 
the 23rd. 

Juty 4.—The 23rd marched for Spain. 

JULY 5-6-7.—Remained at Abrantes; weather fine, but warm. 

Juty 8.—A light brigade of infantry, consisting of the 43rd, 
52nd, and 97th, marched into the encampment commanded 
by General Crawford. 

JuLty 9.—That brigade marched for Spain. 

JuLty 1o.—In the morning after breakfast, having gone to 
parade, a spark from a fire in the rear of my hut lodged on 
the thatch, and before the fire could be got under, every- 
thing in the hut was consumed, consisting of all my cloaths, 
appointments, bedding, saddlery, etc. 

Juty 11.—Got orders to march to Golegao with such men and 
horses as were fit to march, leaving the remainder under the 
charge of a non-commissioned officer. 

JuLty 12.—Marched to Ponela, a small village, about two lea- 
gues from Abrantes, on the banks of the Tagus. 

Juty 13.—Arrived at Golegao. 

JuLy 13 to AuG. 23.—Remained at Golegao; weather very 
fine, but warm; people remarkably attentive; had good 
shooting and coursing. 

AUG. 23.—Received orders to march with what men and horses 
were fit for duty, to join General Catlin Crawford’s divi- 
sion at Niza. 

AuG. 24.—Marched with 23 rank and file, one sergeant, to 
Abrantes. 

AuG. 25.—Marched to Gaviao, four leagues, through a barren, 
hilly country, being almost entirely covered with gumsistus. 
Gaviao, a small village. 

AuG. 26.—Arrived at Niza, the cantonment of General C. 
Crawford’s division consisting of the 1st Battalion of the 
11th, 2nd of the 28th, 2nd of the 34th, 2nd of the 39th, 2nd 
of the 42nd, and 1st of the 57th. They were in two encamp- 
ments, right and left of the town. Niza is a small town, 
and well fortified, being surrounded by a wall with redoubts. 
From Niza to Gaviao is a continued flat of 10 or 12 miles. 
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AUG. 26 to Sep. 7.—Halted at Niza; weather intensely hot. 

Sep. 7.—Marched my detachment of the 3rd, 4th, and Horse 
Artillery, with General C. Crawford’s division, to Alpalhao. 
a small village two leagues and a half from Niza. 


Sep. 8.—Marched to Portalegre, a large town much better 
built and cleaner than most other towns I had seen; four 
leagues. There are several good churches, particularly a 
cathedral, a lofty fine building, having a remarkable large 
well-toned organ. The church music in that cathedral was 
very fine, and the priests attentive to strangers. 


Sep. 9.—Marched to Arronches, a good town, but the streets 
uneven, being situated on the side of a steep hill. Arronches 
is surrounded by a wall and ditch, but is not strong, being 
commanded by several heights near the town; four leagues. 


Sep. 10.—Marched into Elvas, situated near the confines of 
Portugal and Spain, four leagues and a half from Arronches. 
Elvas is a strong situation on the top of a high hill, and the 
fortifications well built and in excellent repair. You enter 
the town over a portcullis. The streets are very steep and 
in a filthy state. Elvas is a city of considerable note, but 
would form no impediment to an invading army, as it stands 
on a hill, and roads leading round it in every direction. 


Sep. 11.—Marched to Badajos, a frontier town of Spain, two 
leagues and a half from Elvas. In going into the town you 
cross the Guadiana, over a large well-built bridge, consist- 
ing of 25 arches. Badajos is the headquarters of the 
British Army in Spain. The transition from Portugal into 
Spain can be perceived immediately by the difference in the 
appearance of the people, and the cleanliness of the streets 
and houses. The Portuguese language is very little under- 
stood even in Badajos, and not in the least blended with 
the Spanish, as each nation has had for centuries a noted: 
antipathy for each other, being in constant war, and tho’ now 
fighting in the same cause are jealous of each other. Tho’ 
the Spaniards are more unfriendly to the English than the 
Portuguese, and show it in their manners and conduct, yet I 
think they are a much finer race of people. The dress of the 
men of the upper class is grander to an extreme, being 
embroidered from head to foot, and the colours of their 
cloaths partake of all the shades in the rainbow. They are 
particularly civil and courteous to each other. The women 
dress mostly in dark silk and sattins (I mean the higher 
class) with a great deal of silk lace; being constantly braced 
up from their infancy they have generally very fine figures. 
They have generally a shawl or lace over their heads. They 
have much the advantage of the Portuguese women. The 
ruling characteristic of the Spaniards seems to be great 
pride, with an inferior opinion of all other nations, but 
particularly so of their neighbours the Portuguese. The 
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market in Badajos is well supplied with vegetables, fruits, 

and game. To the 18th, halted in Badajos. 

SEP. 19.—Marched to join my regiment at Merida, ‘with 32 
horses and 52 men, arrived at Talavera de Reyna, a small 
town, two leagues and a half from Badajos; the country 
between is an immense plain which extends 14 or 15 leagues 
into Spain. 

SEP. 20.—Arrived at Labon, a small town, three leagues from 
Talavera. Labon is situated on the top of a very high hill, 
and from one post commands a most beautiful and extensive 
prospect. 

SEP. 21 to 29.—Marched into Merida, four leagues from Labon, 

over the same plain, which extends much beyond. Merida 

is a large town, of an ancient date, having in it some re- 
mains of Roman architecture. There is an amphitheatre, 
built in the reign of Augustus, which is quite entire, you 
can see the celis for the wild beasts, the rows of seats for 
the spectators, &c., also the remains of a famous aquaduct 
to supply the town with water. There is also the remains 
of a Roman bath, near which is a tall pillar of marble beau- 
tifully carved. This town being the cantonment of the heavy 
brigade of cavalry and a troop of horse artillery, consisting 
of near 200 horses, made everything very dear, and as the 

Guadiana, which lies close under the town is, in summer, 

at that part, greatly stagnated, it proved the grave of more 

than 200 of our brigade. . The weather was also intensely 
hot. We also lost an immense number of our horses, as the 
straw was infamous. Nothing extra; weather intensely 


hot. 
SEP. 29.—Was taken ill of the flux, which confined me till the 
16th Oct. 


Ocr. 17.—Turned out for duty. 

Oct. 22.—Was taken ill of the fever and ague, which confined 
me till the rst November. 

Nov. 1.—Was able to walk out. 

Nov. 1 to 15.—Remained at Merida, getting strength, but was 
much retarded by a severe dysentery which attacked me after 
the ague left me. The weather within this fortnight 
changed suddenly from a scorching hot sun to a cold raw 
wind with some rain. 

Nov. 15.—Went on command, with two sergeants and 20 rank 
and file, to Aljucen, a small village four leagues from 
Merida. This party was intended as an advance regiment 
to the army, being advanced in Spain, and on one of the 
leading lines of march from the present position of the 
French Army. I had instructions to keep a constant patrole 
in my front for my security. 

Dec. 2 to 17.—My detachment was relieved and returned to 

rg Remained in Merida, being quite restored to 

ealth. 
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Dec. 17.-—The brigade, with the artillery, got orders to march 
towards Abrantes; the right wing marched to Labon. 

Dec. 18.—I marched with the left wing to Labon. 

Dec. 19-20.—Halted in Labon; got some good shooting. 

Dec. 21.—Was sent forward to Badajos to take up quarters for 
the left wing. 

Dec. 22.—The left wing marched into Badajos. 

Dec. 23.—Marched with the left wing to Campo Major, a large 
town in Portugal, four leagues from Badajos. Campo 
Major is surrounded by a wall and ditch, but is overlooked 
by some heights near the town. 

Dec. 24-25.—Halted in Campo Major; weather very fine. 

Dec. 26.—Marched to Arronches, four leagues; roads bad and 
country very barren. 

Dec. 27.—Marched to Portalegre. 

Dec. 28-29-30.—Halted in Portalegre. 

Dec. 31.—Marched to Gaffete, a small village, four leagues. 
































1810. 
Jan. 1.—Marched to Gaviao, four leagues, country very barren, 
roads hilly. 

JAN. 2.—Marched to Abrantes, country very picturesque, but 
wild and abounding with immense cork trees, which are 
in growth and appearance much like oak. There are also 
a great abundance of wild myrtle, too large to be called 
shrubs. There is heath also from to to 15 feet high, and 
when in blossom is beautiful. 


JAN. 3.—Arrived at my destination, a small village, by name 
Montalvena, two leagues from Abrantes, in which was only 
the troop I belonged to, the regiment being cantoned in 
seven places. The village afforded us nothing, being com- 
posed entirely of poor ignorant people. We were supplied 
by the Tagus, which ran within a league of the village. 

JAN. 3 to 25.—Remained at Montalvena. 

Jan. 25.—Marched to Tamos with my troop alone. Tamos is a 
small town beautifully situated on the side of a hill over 
the Tagus, which runs close by the town, three leagues 
from Abrantes. The Tagus by Tamos is very wide and 
deep, and is navigable for very large sail boats, which are 
constantly going up and down with supplies for the Army. 
The labour of forcing one of those large boats when loaded 
against the stream, with poles, is immense, and it requires 
men to be innured to it from their infancy to stand it. 

JAN. 25 to Fes. 18.—Remained at Tamos. 

Fes. 18.—Sent my first charger by water to Lisbon, being lame 
in one of his feet. 

Fes. 19.—Marched to Thomar. Thomar is a large, well-built 

town, surrounded with very high hills on every side. The 
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streets are wide and regular, and kept cleaner than any 
other town in Portugal. There is also an excellent market 
in Thomar. There are the remains of a most extensive con- 
vent on the top of one of the hills over the town; the walls 
are built in the Gothic manner, and cover a large extent of 
ground; there is but a part at present occupied by some 
priests. The chapel is well worth seeing, in which are 
some fine Scripture paintings. There is also a large build- 
ing, quite in the English form, erected by an Englishman, 
in which is a manufactory of cotton and woollen cloths. 
Thomar, four leagues from Abrantes. 

FEB. 20.—Marched to Aldea de Cruize, a small village; four 
leagues; roads very hilly and bad; country very beautiful. 

Fes. 21.—Marched to Leiria, a large town situated on a branch 
of the river Lis; five leagues. The town is at the foot of a 
steep hill on which are the remains of a very large castle. 
The country surrounding is beautifully romantic. 

Fes. 22—Marched to Pombal; five leagues. <A neat, beautiful 
village, situated on a branch of the river Mondego, on a 
high hill. Over the town is an old castle, once a strong 
place, commanding a distant prospect. In a chapel belong- 
ing to the castle is a beautiful sculpture of Our Saviour, 
with several female figures round it. There is also the tomb 
of the Marquis of Pombal, one of the most famous char- 
acters amongst the Portuguese. He was a man of fine 
abilities, and employed them for the improvement of his 
country. He made the famous road from Lisbon to Coimbra, 
with the intention of carrying it on to Oporto. He 
deepened the river Mondego from Coimbra to the sea, and 
confined its immense surface within her channels, which 
has, since his death, very much filled up and got out of 
repair, and within a few years will be of no service to the 
city. He also got several beneficial laws enacted for the 
good of Portugal, and, for their defence against the incur- 
sions of the Spaniards, he got the fortifications of several 
large towns repaired. In so depraved a state has Portugal 
been for many years, that the Marquis seems to be the only 
publick character on record. 

Fes. 23.—Marched to Condeixa, a small town, four leagues; 
road a continuation of the Marquis of Pombal’s; the coun- 
try picturesque. 








into Coimbra, two leagues, it being the 
original extent of our rout, but we received orders there to 
proceed forthwith to a small town called Tenteixa, two 
leagues further; did not halt in Coimbra. I was billeted in a 
castle with the whole of my troop. It was the property of the 
Duke de Cadabalo, compleatly unfurnished. We (the offi- 
cers of my troop) being very much tired, after a long tedious 
march and a very warm day, got a fire lighted in a mage 
hall, 60 feet by 30, and proportionably high, and by the 
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assistance of the steward got some refreshment. The size 
and gloomy appearance of so large unfurnished a room 
brought to my mind the descriptions I had read of in 
Romans, as the light of one candle scarce served to show 
us the gloomy walls. The castle is just over a branch of 
the river Mondego. From the terrace of the castle is a most 
beautiful view of Coimbra to the left, and the high lands 
adjoining the sea at Figueira Bay to the right (about seven 
leagues off). There is an immense flat extending from 
Coimbra to the sea, through which the Mondego flows in two 
channels, but which is covered by the river in winter like 
an immense ocean. The high land on the other side of the 
flat from Tentugal is beautiful, having several large villages 
on it. 

Fes. 25.—Marched to Montemor Velho, two leagues, near a 
branch of the river Mondego, a filthy, small town, four 
leagues from the sea. Where the Mondego falls out, the 
sea is called Mondego Bay (or Figueira Bay) from a small 
town built on the bay. Figueira Bay is the next best bay 
for embarking troops to Lisbon. There are the ruins of a 
very large castle on the hill over Montemor, which com- 
mands a beautiful view. Most of our officers here quar- 
tered in a convent, each having one of the Friar’s cells. 
We had their library for a mess room. There was a very 
large garden belonging to the convent, in which was a 
large orangery, from which we were supplied. Montemor 
was only the cantonment for the left wing, the right remain- 
ing at Tentugal. 

Apr. 7.—Remained at Montemor, during which time inces- 
sant heavy rains set in, which swelled the river to an 
unusual height. The whole of the streets in the lower part 
of the town were covered to a great depth with water, and 
the inhabitants were obliged to get out of their upper win- 
dows into boats. The unusual height of the water was 
owing to strong spring tides with a strong westerly wind 
forcing the water back. 

Apr. 7 to 28.—Joined the right wing at Tentugal. Remained 
at Tentugal. 

Apr. 28.—Went to Coimbra, being ill of the ague. Coimbra 
ranks as the third city in Portugal; it lies close by the river 
Mondego; it is very extensive, the streets extend up a very 
steep hill to a considerable height. The view from the hill 
is beautiful, as there are very high hills round Coimbra, 
well wooded, with many good country houses in every 
direction. The streets are mostly narrow and very filthy. 
There is a most famous college in Coimbra, on a very 
extensive plan, in which are studied all the liberal arts and 
sciences. The students here at times consisted of near 3,000, 
but are at present much reduced on account of the state of 
the country, many having gone with the Army. The 
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students in the last campaign embodied themselves to the | 
amount of 600, and were the means of keeping part of 
Soult’s army in check from ravaging the country. 

May 17.—Went to see the Convent of St. Croix, one of the 
largest and richest convents in Portugal, being large 
enough to accommodate near 300 men. ‘There are resident 
in the convent between three and four hundred priests. 
The library is very valuable and extensive. Walked 
through the gardens, which are very large and well laid 
out, abounding with everything the climate will afford. 
There is in the gardens a great curiosity, a cedar hedge 
round a piece of water, supposed to be the tallest and finest 
in Europe. There is also a temple which is formed with 
columns of Gothic arches which, at a distance, has a fine 
effect. 

May 19.—Went to see a very large Nunnery, situated on a hill 
at the other side of the river from the city. There are 300 
females, many of them of the first families in Portugal, and 
they have been the means of bringing great wealth to the 
convent. They have a large fine garden surrounded with a 
very high wall. Their dress is frightful, having on their 
heads a black scullcap with a long peak coming to a point 
and reaching half way down the nose; their cloaths are 
white, and made tight to the body and buttoning under the 
chin. The music in the chapel, which is very high and 
large, is well worth hearing. There is a great deal of 
painting in the chapel, but perfect daubs. 

May 21.—Went to dine with an English officer in the Convent 
St. Croix, commanding a brigade of Portuguese. He was 
billeted in the convent and his table kept for him by the 
priests, who gave us an excellent dinner. Several British 
officers had been quartered in the convent, who fared well 
at the priests’ expense. There were in the convent two 
brothers, French priests, who are particularly civil and 
attentive to the English, and whose manners far excelled 
the Portuguese priests. 

May 21 to JUNE 4.—Remained at Coimbra, getting quite well. 
Got an account of my first charger dying in Lisbon of an 
inflammation in his lungs. 

June 4.—Got orders to join my regiment and bring from 
Coimbra what men and horses were fit for duty ; marched 
with some of the 3rd and 4th to Condeixa, two leagues. 

JUNE 5.—Marched to Miranda de Corvo, three leagues; a very 
bad and hilly road; incessant rain; a small village. 

JuNE 6.—Marched to Ponte de Marcella, four leagues; a bad 
road ; incessant rain; a small village. 

June 7.—Marched to Galias, a small village, four leagues; a 
bad and hilly road; much rain; saw a good deal of snow on 
the mountains, an immense range of which runs north- 
wards from Coimbra. 
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June 8.—Arrived at Cea, the headquarters of the 4th. Cea is 
a small town situated on an eminence, four leagues. Went 
the same day to Santa Marina, the quarters of my troop, 
a small village, one league from Cea; weather beginning to 
clear up and grow warm. 


JUNE 8 to JULY 19.—Remained at Santa Marina; had several 
slight attacks of the ague. During this time most of the 
harvest was got up. The principal bread of the poor is rye. 
The people in the north of Portugal are very poor and dirty. 


JuLy 19.—Marched with the whole regiment to Melo, three 
leagues. <A neat small village; became the headquarters of 
the regiment, containing four troops; three leagues from 
Celorico, four from Gouvea, and ten from Almeida. 


JuLy 28.—Got orders to march four leagues in advance, to cover 
the retreat of the infantry. I went forward to take up quar- 
ters for my regiment to a small village called Baracal, on 
the high road from Gouvea to Celorico; found almost the 
entire village deserted in consequence of the near approach 
of the French, who were expected through every hour. Met 
on its march the main body of the Army on its road to 
Coimbra, and in the course of the day met the regiments 
from the advanced posts, consisting of General Crawford’s 
Light Brigade, three Cacadore regiments of Portuguese, 
and a troop of Horse Artillery. 


JuLy 29.—Turned out according to orders with the troop of 
Horse Artillery at half-past 3 o’clock in the morning 
and marched to our alarm post, and remained till two hours 
after daybreak ; could hear the guns at Almeida very plain. 


Juty 30.—Turned out at 3 o’clock in the morning, and after 
remaining four hours at the alarm post, marched into a 
small village (one league) called Morech de Chao, from 
which two squadrons of the 4th, with two guns of the 
artillery, had marched that morning (two leagues and a half 
in advance). At 2 o’clock got orders to turn out and 
march with a corporal and four privates to join a sergeant 
and 16 of the 4th, who had been stationed as an advanced 
picquet for the purpose of patroling towards Almeida. 
Assores is one league from Baracal near the high road 
from Gouvea to Celorico. There is a beautiful extensive 
valley near Assores called the Val de Mondego, from the 
river Mondego running thro’ it. I had orders to send 
out two patroles of a corporal and four each, one to a 
village called Villa Franca, a league and a half to the left 
in advance on the road to Pinhel, and the other to Asalanco, 
two leagues to the right in advance on a road leading from 

Almeida to Celorico. The cantonment of the enemy were 

in some village about three or four leagues from Assores, 

and a strong division under Loison in Pinhel, four leagues. 

I found Assores greatly deserted by its inhabitants. 
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JuLy 31.—Got orders to send out another patrol to a small 
village called Becomondo, in the rere of Villa Franca. 

AuG. 1.—Got orders to reconnoitre the Val de Mondego and 
make myself acquainted with the roads leading into it from 
Almeida, and to report their situation. 

AuG. 2.—Rode to Villa Franca, a small village situated very 
high, and from a rock near the town could plainly see 
Pinhel, Castel de Rodrigo, and Almeida, and with my 
glass could plainly see the fortifications and the windows 
in the houses. Freixeda, the advanced post of our cavalry, 
lies about a league and a half from Villa Franca, and 
Alverca, the headquarters of the cavalry, about half a 


league. 

AuG. 3 & 4.—Remained at Assores. 

AuG. 5.—Rode to see the City of Guarda, two leagues and a 
half from Assores. In going from the Val de Mondego to 
Guarda you have to ascend a mountain near a league in 
the ascent, the road all paved, but even and broad, sup- 
posed to be a Roman road. Guarda is three leagues and 
a half from Celorico. Guarda is supposed to be one of the 
highest situated cities in Europe. It is surrounded by a 
wall, but the fortifications do not seem to be in good repair. 
It is like most other Portuguese towns, filthy, and the 
streets irregular and ill-paved. The Bishop’s palace is a 
large building; the town was mostly deserted by its inhabi- 
tants; 3,000 English lay in the town. 

AuG. 6.—Rode the full extent of the Val de Mondego up the 
course of the river, which, before it enters the valley, comes 
down some immense mountains. The torrent of water 
which comes down in winter is incredible and rises during 
the heavy rains to a surprising height in a short time. 
You may see some stones which were the battlement of 
a bridge which is near 30 feet from the river at present, 
weighing half a ton, thrown to the other side of the bridge 
where they now remain. 

AuG. 7.—Lost a very fine mare which I had bought as a 
second charger from the remount sent from England for 
the 4th, having got the Commander of the Force’s leave. 
She was first seized with a fever in her legs, 
and her hoofs began to separate from the hair, and would 
have fallen off her in a short time. I had bought her three 
weeks before for £46. Got orders this day to go into the 
fields to procure forrage for the horses, and was obliged 
to bring in wheat just ready to be cut, tho’ the sole depend- 
ence of many poor families. Such are the calamities ot 





war. The inhabitants continued to flock thro’ this place 
from the part adjacent to the French, as they committed 
all kinds of depredations in the villages they entered. The 
retreats for the Portuguese, both rich and poor, are in 
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villages high up in the mountains, where they retire with 
the wreck of their properties. 

AuG. 17.—Went to see the advanced picquets of the Army 
which are in a line from Guarda a little in the rear ot 
Pinhel, our advanced position in Freixeda, a small village 
three leagues from Almeida and two and a half from 
Assores. Freixeda is situated high, and a small distance 
from the village is a height on which is erected a tele- 
graph which communicates with one in Almeida. The 
advanced videttes are about a mile in front from Freixeda, 
that opposite Freixeda is on a height commanding a full 
view of Almeida. With my glass I could plainly see 
every shot that was fired from the city and could discern 
the men on the walls. I could also see the mounted videttes 
of the French. I went on my way to Freixeda thro’ the 
camp of the 14th Light Dragoons and on my return thro’ 
the camp of the German Hussars. The German horses 
semed to be in very fine condition, and their manner ot 
encampment showed their thorough knowledge of their 
duty on service. They are supposed to be as serviceable, 
steady soldiers as any employed in this camp, having 
stood all advanced duty this winter, and during the heavy 
rains and long cold nights had picquets to mount, with 
constant patroling without the assistance of any other 
regiment; still their horses are by much fitter for service 
than any other dragoon regiment now employed with us. 

AuG. 19.—A large body of troops marched through Assores 
on their rout in advance, consisting of the 43rd and 52nd 
Light Infantry, the 95th Rifle Corps, with two regiments 
of Portuguese Cacadores ; 43rd halted that night in Assores. 

AuG. 20.—The German Legion, consisting of about 2,000 men, 
marched into this village, 700 of whom halted here this 
night. 

AuG. 21.—My party was recalled in consequence of the infantry 
coming up in my front; march to Marcal de Chas, the 
headquarters of my regiment, and joined my troop. 

AuG. 23.—The regiment got orders to march from Marcal de 
Chas and Baracal to make room for a large body of infantry 
who were on their march upwards. We were divided 
into three cantonments, Rotolira, Lagcosa, and Assores— 
my troop with two others marched into Assores, in which 
we found near 1,000 Germans; every corner of the village 
was filled, and numbers were living in the fields and 
gardens. 

AuG. 28.—My squadron marched to Moravis, a small village 

three miles from Assores, which place was occupied by 

the troops which lay in our rere; went in the evening to 
witness the execution of two privates of the 4th for a rob- 
bery and attempt to murder; the evening was unusually 
wet, with incessant thunder and lightning. 
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AuG. 29.—Took up my former quarters at Marcal de Chas, 
which contained two squadrons; we got orders to turn out 
on our alarm post every morning at quarter before 6 
o’clock and to remain there for orders; our baggage was 
ordered to go some distance from the town in the rere. 

AuG. 31.—The three troops stationed at Marcal de Chas got 
orders in the evening to march immediately to Assores. 

Sep. 1.—Turned out on our alarm post at quarter before 6 
with our baggage. 

Sep. 2 & 3.—Turned out as before, got orders to parade at 
12 o’clock for an inspection of arms, ammunition, etc., 
but an order came at 10 o’clock for the whole to turn out 
immediately in consequence of the French having advanced 
within two leagues of Assores and drove in our videttes. 
I was ordered to take a party with me and reconnoitre 
the roads leading to Alorea, which the French had entered 
that morning, from a height above the town. I observed 
a large body of cavalry and infantry on their return through 
Alorea for their former station. They had marched about 
two miles beyond Alorea and had some slight skirmishes 
with our videttes; on my return, which was late in the 
evening, I found my squadron had marched to a small 
village about a mile from Assores (Aldea Reto). 


SEP. 4.—The squadron turned out at quarter past 3 o’clock 
and marched two leagues to the alarm post of the 3rd 
and Light Dragoons near Marcal de Chas; after halting for 
two hours, got orders to march to Lagosa, a good village 
three miles from Assores and a league from Celorico. 


Sep. 5.—Turned out at our alarm post at quarter before 4 
o’clock and remained there for two hours and a half and 
then returned. 


Sep. 6.—Turned out at quarter past 4 o’clock to the alarm 
post and marched from thence with a sergeant and 12 
privates to relieve a picquet of my squadron stationed at 
a small village called Porcos, seven miles from Algeosa. 
At 2 o’clock got orders from my colonel to turn out immedi- 
ately to march my picquet to a ford across the river 
Mondego, near a small village called Porto de Carne, 
where the high road from Guarda to Celorico crosses the 
river. My picquet was stationed in a field near the river, 
where we encamped for the night. I got orders not to 
unsaddle and only half to unbridle. I had orders to place 
several videttes to observe the roads leading from Guarda, 
where the French were expected to march, and to keep up 
constant patroles during the night, as Guarda was evacu- 
ated by the English garrison and there was nothing be- 
tween my picquet and the enemy, who were about eight 
miles from me. 

SEP. 7.—Turned out quarter past 4 o’clock on the alarm post. 
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Sep. 9.—The French entered Guarda with about 1,000 men and 
had a strong support of infantry in a wood near the town. 
The detachment of Light Dragoons that were there got off 
with difficulty ; the brigade turned out as usual. 


SEP. 10.—Got orders to join a party of the 4th, which had been 
sent to reconnoitre Guarda, and as the French had not 
remained in Guarda more than eight or nine hours, I had 
instructions to remain there till relieved by a party of the 
Light Dragoons, placing videttes on the walls of the town 
and keeping a good look out in case of a surprise. I found 
that fine city with but three natives in it, and those had come 
in from the country for plunder. Every door had been broke 
open by the French, and the furniture and contents lying in 
the streets, not being such plunder as would be of service to 
them ; the church door was broke in bits. Tho’ the city is 
an extensive one, you could hear a horse move at the further 
end from you, as there being neither noise in the houses or 
streets, the sound passed as if through a hollow passage. It 
was the most dismal scene I ever witnessed, nor could I think 
any event could strip a large city so thoroughly of its 
inhabitants. There literally did not remain one soul of the 
inhabitants. I was relieved at 5 o’clock in the evening 
and returned to my quarters at Lagosa, two leagues and a 
half. We turned out this morning at 3 o’clock a.m. 


Sep. 11.—Turned out at quarter before 3 o’clock; the baggage 
turned out as usual. 

Sep. 12.—The French re-entered Guarda at 8 a.m. and 
remained till two o’clock. An officer of our regiment was 
sent to reconnoitre and found the town evacuated. 


Sep. 13.—Turned out at half-past 3 o’clock; the baggage as 
usual went to the rere with orders to proceed to a village 
about three miles to the rere, if not counter ordered. 


SEP. 14.—Went on picquet at 4 in the morning. 


SEP. 15.—Was relieved off picquet at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I had scarce time to get my breakfast on my return to 
my quarters, when an express came that the French had 
entered Guarda in great force, and were on their march for 
the Val de Mondego where the picquet was stationed. We 
got orders to turn out forthwith at our alarm post, and before 
we could get clear of the town the skirmishes com- 
menced between the advanced guard of the French and the 
picquets. The picquet was supported by a squadron of the 
German Hussars; the French pressed so rapidly on the 
picquet that they were obliged to fall back on their support. 
There was then sent a squadron of the 4th as a support to 
the Germans, which served to check their progress. During 
the whole of the day there was continual sharp skirmishing ; 
a body of the Germans charged a troop of French cavalry 
and obliged them to fall back on their rifleemen. We 
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remained on our ground which commanded a full view of 
the skirmishes ; at length the Germans were obliged to retire 
through Lagosa and the French followed them close to the 
town, but on seeing another squadron of the 4th going to 
their support they fell back. We continued on the heights 
above Lagosa till 11 o’clock at night, when we got orders to 
retire four miles to a small village called Cortica. This 
night all the cavalry fell back, as our advanced posts on our 
left flank had been drove in by a large force of cavalry 
and infantry. 

SEP. 16.—Marched at 5 o’clock in the morning for Villa 
Cortes, a small village two leagues ; there was on their march 
at the same time all the cavalry with us, consisting of the 
German Hussars, 3rd, 4th, 14th, 16th. The Germans were 
in our rere and kept up a continual skirmish with the French, 
who advanced to Celorico and threw out their advanced 
guard and skirmishers a league in advance. Several of the 
wounded hussars passed us on our march. They took one 
officer and seven dragoons prisoners in a charge. We got 
into Villa Cortes by 10 o’clock, and at 1 were ordered to 
turn out on our alarm post, where we remained one hour. 
We had not returned to our quarters more than one hour, 
when we got orders to turn out, and marched to two small 
villages (three leagues) called Santa Mortina and Vodra. 
We did not get in till 12 o’clock at night. 


SEP. 17.—Got orders to be in readiness to turn out at 2 o’clock 
p.m., and marched at 3 o’clock to a small village one 
league and half, Santramao, where a squadron of the 4th 
had been cantoned, when the headquarters of the regiment 
lay at Cea. 

Sep. 18.—The baggage had orders to turn out at quarter before 
4 a.m., and the regiment at quarter before 5 a.m. We 
marched to a small village called Cassada, four leagues; our 
regiment were all encamped under trees, the evening and 
night turned out very wet. 

Sep. 19.—The baggage marched at quarter before 4 a.m. and 
the regiment at quarter before five to a small village 
about six leagues from Coimbra and four from Cassada, 
near Moita, the headquarters of the cavalry. 

Sep. 20.—Halted. 

SEP. 21.—Turned out at half-past 3 o’clock and marched 
with a column of cavalry consisting of the 14th, 16th, 
German Hussars and 3rd and 4th, crossed the Mondego at 
a ford and halted in a fine plain surrounded with large groves 
of pines, and the land on all sides very high and forming a 
beautiful prospect. There is a neat good village near the 
plain called Mortega. The high road from Coimbra to 
Vizeu runs by the plain through the village, it is four leagues 
from our last quarters and six from Coimbra. 


X 2 
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SEP. 22.—Halted, with orders to be in readiness to turn out at a 
minute’s notice. We could plainly hear the skirmishing of 
our infantry with the French. 
SEP. 23.—Early in the morning I got orders to turn out with a 
party, and go with the Commissary in search of corn. After 
we had been out several hours we heard our advanced posts 
engaged, and returned to our quarters, when we found the 
French had advanced and drove in our videttes, and a sharp 
skirmish continued in front of our camp during the whole 
of the day. They got possession of the heights in front of 
the encampment, and our whole force was ordered to turn 
out, consisting of six regiments of cavalry and nine of 
infantry, with two troops of horse artillery. The French 
were about 30,000 infantry with a large force of cavalry. I 
was ordered to go to call in a party I had stationed in a 
village about two leagues from the camp as a guard on 
forrage. When I returned it was quite dark, and after 
wandering about with my party on the plain for some hours 
I was informed by a picquet that our whole force had 
marched off on the high road to Coimbra. I did not get into 
my encampment till half-past 4 in the morning. 
. 24.—Was mustered, and marched at 2 o’clock p.m. one 
league and half and encamped in a large wood of pine, near 
a very rich and fine valley, where was great abundance of 
Indian corn. 

25.—Halted ; some rain. 

26.—Marched to our former encampment; on a high hill 
near the encampment heard a great deal of firing. In the 
evening we moved higher up the hill and encamped. 
. 27.—Turned out at 3 o’clock a.m. and marched up a very 
high hill by the great road leading from Coimbra to Vizeu, 
which I had passed over a short time before, but it being 
dark did not observe the strength of the situation. When 
we got near the top of the hill we filed into a large demesne 
belonging to a convent called Biscarcos (Busaco), ascended 
through it to the top of a long range of very high 
hills commanding a distant prospect. We found the 
entire British Army drawn out, which extended near 
a mile. My regiment was in rere of the Guards 
with orders to support them. We had scarcely got 
to our ground when the action commenced by the ro rench 
attacking both our flanks with two large columns, they got 
possession of a height, a small distance from my regiment, 
where the 88th Regiment and a Regiment of Portuguese was 
stationed, which they defended most gallantly. After a severe 
firing of musketry and artillery, the 88th charged the French 
who had ascended that part of the height and drove them 
down the hill in confusion. All the other positions on the 
right flank were attacked and defended with gallantry. We 
had artillery stationed on all the commanding situations, 
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which destroyed the French in great numbers. On the left 
wing the enemy were equally unsuccessful, being charged by 
the 52nd and some Portuguese regiments with great 
gallantry. The firing continued without intermission the 
whole of the day. Our artillery, which consisted of about 40 
pieces of heavy guns, played down on the columns of the 
enemy with great certainty and precision, and were never 
known to direct their fire to more purpose. One shell 
was fired into a brigade of the enemy’s artillery, and two 
waggons, loaded with ammunition and shells, blew up, 
which destroyed everything near them. A short time after, the 
enemy were driven from the position near me. I rode over 
the ground where they were engaged, which was covered in 
every direction with the dead and wounded ; about 500 of one 
regiment lay dead in the circumference of a few hundred 
yards. The loss of the enemy was computed at 4,000, ours, 
including Portuguese, between five and six hundred. We 
took one general with other officers of rank. The French 
attacked with surprising gallantry considering our 
position, which was next to being inaccessible. In the even- 
ing the enemy began to move their cavalry towards our left 
flank, and the firing was continued only on that flank. We 
returned at night to the last encampment we had left. 

Sep. 28.—Marched at 5 o’clock a.m. lower down the hill and 
halted till 3 o’clock, when we marched towards our left flank 
and encamped at 10 o’clock p.m. 

SEP. 29.—Marched at 4 a.m. with the remainder of the cavalry 
towards our left flank as a corps of observation. We got 
information of the enemy after two hours’ march, and halted 
to throw out our picquets and patrols. We marched a short 
time and fell in with the great road leading from Coimbra to 
Oporto. We encamped near it a short distance from a 
village-called Mealhada. We had scarcely got in when we 
got accounts of two of our picquets being attacked by the 
enemy. I was ordered to turn out for picquet with 20 men 
as a support to the others, but was not attacked during 
the night. 

SEP. 30.—My picquet was called in at 5 a.m., when a sharp 
skirmish commenced between the Light Dragoons who 
formed our rereguard and the enemy. We halted for some 
hours during the heat of the day, and encamped at night 
in a wood near the great flat which runs from Coimbra along 
the course of the Mondego tothe sea. Our camp was in full 
view of Coimbra, which lay about two miles from us. 

Oct. 1.—Turned out at 5 a.m., and on the flats where was also 
drawn up the 3rd, 14th, 16th, Royal Hussars, and a troop 
of Horse Artillery. We could see that old and fine city of 
Coimbra deserted by all its inhabitants, and destined to be 
ravaged this day by a ferocious banditti. Shortly after day- 
break the skirmishing commenced in front, and the rifle men 
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of the enemy poured along the heights leading to Coimbra 
in every direction. It seems to be our intention to have 
checked the enemy’s cavalry should they advance on the 
flat, but after a very severe skirmishing and our showing 
them such a front as to prevent them crossing the ford of the 
Mondego, they brought up a regiment of cavalry with rifle 
men mounted behind them. They dismounted, and cover- 
ing themselves by a thick hedge, which ran along the river, 
sent in on us so sharp a fire as obliged us to retire; they 
brought up to the ford a regiment in a column of half 
squadrons, with the intention of cutting off our artillery, and 
charged the ford, which was gallantly defended by the 
Germans and 14th; at length we were obliged to retreat. 
The road we retreated along was very narrow, which obliged 
those regiments in front to move on as fast as possible to 
get out of the way of the guns, and of those in the rear; by 
some mistake the cavalry baggage had not marched off in 
good time and came into the road. In the midst of the bustle 
and confusion some was upset, and the principal part left 
behind the rere guard which must necessarily had been 
taken had the enemy pushed on; the roads were lined on all 
sides with wretched people flying from Coimbra, who were 
unwilling to leave their homes and properties till the last 
minute. Numbers seeing us come on so fast threw down 
on the middle of the road what valuables they had reserved 
for future wants, and ran across the country hiding them- 
selves in woods for fear of the enemy, not having with them 
what nourishment would support them for one day. You 
might see some of what were once the most wealthy people 
in Portugal with their families, each labouring under a load 
of bread, corn, or something to supply present wants. 
Some who made a better provision for future wants, put 
their goods on carts, many of which either broke down or 
upset, and were left with their contents on the road. To 
add to their misfortunes the weather was intensely hot. 
Such destruction, misery and deplorable wretchedness ! We 
halted near a village called Soure, three leagues and half 
from Coimbra, and encamped on the right of General 
Spencer’s division of infantry, which consisted of about 
10,000, they were encamped along the side of a hill which 
was in a circular form like a half moon, and as their fires 
were for the most part in regular lines, formed a most 
beautiful sight like an amphitheatre, as the night was very 
dark. . 

Ocr. 2.—Turned out at 5 a.m., but was detained till 9 by 
the men being supplied with ammunition; marched four 
leagues and encamped near a small village. The road we 
marched along runs near and parallel to the great road 
from Lisbon to Coimbra; the weather was intensely hot 
and the road covered with people going towards Lisbon. 
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Numbers seem to be so fatigued as not to be able to support 
themselves. 

Oct. 3.—Turned out at 5 a.m. and marched within a league 
and a half of Leiria by a road which runs parallel to 
the great road through that place from Lisbon to Coimbra. 
The weather was intensely hot, the roads crowded with 
people flying towards Lisbon. 

Oct. 4.—Halted at 1 p.m. and encamped in a grove of pine. 

Oct. 5.—Turned out at 6 a.m. and formed up on the high 
road from Leiria to Lisbon; shortly after a sharp skirmish 
commenced in our front and the enemy brought some ar- 
tillery to bear on our advanced cavalry. The 16th Light 
Dragoons was nearest the enemy. The French pushed on 
a regiment of hussars, and two squadrons of the 16th 
charged them three times, took about 30 prisoners and one 
captain and two subalterns of the 3rd Regiment of Hussars; 
the 16th lost a few men and horses, with several severely 
wounded, among which was one captain shot through the 
thigh. We returned through Leiria (which was quite 
deserted) and encamped a league and half beyond the 
town, near the high road; the weather intensely hot, and 
the roads so dusty, you could scarce see your hand before 
you. 

Oct. 6.—Turned out at quarter past 3 a.m. and marched about 
a league on the great road, then turned off to our right 
towards the sea, and halted near a large town wherein 
is the famous Convent of Alcobaca. I got orders to turn 
out for picquet with a sergeant, corporal and 20 men, and 
went about a league back on the road which we had 
marched and placed my picquet near a village called Alju- 
barrota. Shortly after I had stationed my vidette an 
orderly came from a picquet of General Anson’s brigade, 
which was stationed on the high road which runs through 
Rio Mayor, with information that the French were advanc- 
ing on that road, and desired me to join them on that road 
as soon as I heard the skirmishing commence. That road 
ran parallel to the road I was stationed on, and about two 
miles distant. As soon as I heard the skirmishing com- 
menced I moved my party as quick as I could for the high 
road, but just as I was joining the road my sergeant, who 
was about 20 yards in front, fell in with a column of the 
French cavalry who were on their march; some of their 
skirmishers had rode a few hundred yards up the lane, and 
were going down, and the sergeant who was just in the 
front of me rode within six yards of two dragoons # there 
stood near them two rifle men who instantly fired at us, the 
dragoons shortly after fired also, and before we could turn 
about, a large body of cavalry rushed up the lane. We 
returned to the place where our regiment was stationed, and 
fell back on the town where our brigade was quartered. 
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Not seeing our brigade, we went off to the right, so as to 
avoid the line of march of the enemy and fell in with a 
great road which runs near the sea towards Lisbon, which 
proved to be the road on which our brigade was to march, 
as we fell in about 10 o’clock with our baggage, which was 
some leagues in front of the brigade; we encamped with 
the baggage. 

. 7-—Halted till my brigade joined me, which was about 
10 o'clock. We encamped, but were not allowed to remain 
more than three hours, as information came in from our 
picquets that the French were advancing by the same route 
we had come; we instantly got orders to turn out, and com- 
menced our march, leaving a squadron in our rere as a 
support to our picquets. We halted till 10 o’clock at night 
in a very fine well-built town (Caldas), famous for its hot 
baths; it seems to have been resorted to by many of the 
wealthy Portuguese, as the baths are very elegant. There 
is a large hospital well fitted up for invalids, and the whole 
town has an appearance of grandeur; it, like most other 
towns, was quite deserted; it is situated 14 leagues from 
Lisbon and four from the sea. When our picquet joined us 
we marched through a good town (Obidos) and encamped 
in a wood near the town. There are several houses in the 
town have much appearance of wealth, and the remains of 
a famous castle in the middle of the town; its walls ascend 
from a level with the town to an immense height. The 
weather commenced to be unusually stormy, with constant 
torrents of rain; the brigade, from being so near the enemy, 
was not allowed to go into the town, and the men as well 
as the generality of the officers were under constant heavy 
rain ; for two and a quarter hours the men lay on the ground 
half covered with water, and could not get fires to light; the 
rain came in such torrents that all their provisions were 
destroyed; the wind was unusually cold. 

Oct. 8.—-Halted, the weather unusually wet, with a very cold 
wind; the men and horses under constant torrents of rain. 

Oct. 9.—Marched at 5 a.m. to a small village called Amiel, four 
leagues, and encamped near the town; the weather very 
stormy, with heavy rain. We were as before obliged to 
remain in our encampment; the rain fell at night so heavy as 
to wet all our baggage, not leaving us a dry thing to change 
with. 

Oct. 10.--Turned out on our alarm post at quarter before 5 a.m. 
and remained for two hours, when I got into the town to get 
my things dry; the men remained in the camp all day and 
night, under the heaviest rain I ever remember—this was the 
fourth day and night the men, horses, and majority of the 
officers had been under constant torrents of rain; took off my 
cloaths this night for the first time since we commenced our 
retreat from Lagosa, which was on the 15th of September. 
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Oct. 11.—Turned out at quarter before 5 and remained on our 
alarm post for three hours, during which time it rained very 
heavy ; the officers and men were allowed to get themselves 
into quarters to get their things dry; the weather continued 
raw with very strong gales (this being the Equinox). 

Oct. 12.—Turned out at quarter before 5 and went on picquet 
towards a road leading from the Strada Nova to the Strada 
Real, which are two great roads running parallel to each 
other to Lisbon—the Strada Nova from Oporto through 
Coimbra, Leiria, Rio Mayor to Lisbon, the other running 
nearer the sea; the weather still continued wet and stormy. 
We encamped in a wood, and were pretty well protected 
from the wet by some planks which we found sawed in the 
wood; forraging parties of the enemy came into villages 
close by my videttes, plundered and stripped everybody they 
met. 

Oct. 13.--Turned out at 5 o’clock and remained on our alarm 
post three hours. 

Oct. 14.—Turned out at 5 and remained on our alarm post, as 
yesterday ; about 2 o’clock an alarm came in from one of our 
picquets, and we turned out, our baggage went to our rere; 
we remained on our alarm post for four hours and turned in 
with orders to be in readiness to turn out at a minute’s notice ; 
at 6 o’clock turned out with my troop for enlarging picquet. 
The men remained with their horses formed up in a square 
of the village all night; it rained very hard for some hours 
in the morning. 

Oct. 15-16.—Turned out as usual. 

Oct. 17.—Rode to Torres Vedras (3 miles) to see the fortifica- 
tions; it forms a part of the lines which were taken up by 
Lord Wellington for the defence of Lisbon; it is seven 
leagues from that place. The lines, which are a chain of 
strong positions with several fortifications, run from 
the Zizandre at the sea by Torres Vedras, Sobral to Alhan- 
dra, near the Tagus. Within these lines are the whole of 
Lord Wellington’s army, consisting of nearly 80,000 men, 
including some very serviceable regiments of Militia, 15,000 
Spaniards under the Marquis of Romana, and a considerable 
number of British sailors from our Fleet in the Tagus, for 
the purpose of manning the batteries. | Within these lines 
were collected more than one half of the population of 
Portugal. Torres Vedras is a small dirty town, but situated 
so as to completely command the pass to Lisbon by that 
road, it contained the 88th British Regiment, 3 Regiments 
of Portuguese, beside some Militia. There are several 
heights near the town on which are constructed very strong 
forts with batteries. 

Oct. 18.—Turned out at 5 a.m. on our alarm posts At 2 0’clock 
p.m. an account from one of our picquets that the enemy 
had showed themselves in some force on the heights above 
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the picquets, which were stationed about a league from 
Amiel, near a large range of high hills called Serra de St. 
Giao. That picquet was to guard a road leading from 
Cadaval to Amiel, and by another branch to Torres Vedras. 
When we turned out we could see the enemy on the heights, 
but they were in a straggling irregular appearance, which 
convinced us that it was not their intention to advance, but 
were either a strong forraging party or for the purpose 
of reconnoitring. 


Oct. 19-20.—Turned out as usual; weather began to clear up. 


Oct. 21.—Went on picquet to a large quinta on the Obidos 
road; the house and offices were very large and extensive, 
forming a square. There was accommodation for about 300 
horses ; the apartments were very spacious and elegant. All 
the furniture was removed and not one individual left on the 
premises. About the middle of the day one of the patroles 
brought me information that there was a forraging party of 
the enemy driving a flock of sheep some short distance 
from my picquet. I sent out a party after them, but from 
that part of the country being very flat, they got notice of 
my party some distance off, and all except one made their 
escape into the mountains. My party brought in about 
90 bullocks, 500 goats and sheep, with one prisoner. 

Oct. 22.—Got orders to be in readiness to march at 11 o’clock, 
as the Germans and 16th Light Dragoons were coming to 
relieve us. We marched through Torres Vedras, and from 
that took the road leading to Mafra through Ponte de rol; 
the 3rd Dragoons halted at Ponte de rol. We there can- 
toned in several small villages near the sea. My troop was 
at a large quinta about three miles from Ponte de rol. 


Oct. 23.—Halted, and for the first time did not turn out on our 
alarm post, being within the lines. 


(To be continued.) 





THE CO-OPERATION OF THE ARMS AT SEA 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
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Colonel C. N. Watts. 
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CONCLUSION (I.) 
Battle of Stromboli (8th January, 1676.) 


SUMMARY of the Engagement (Sketch 3).—Duquesne, con- 
voying supplies to Messina, was at the head of 20 vessels and six 
fire-ships, when he encountered Ruyter, who had at his disposal 
19 vessels, of which one was Spanish, and four fire-ships. 
Thanks to an unexpected shift of the breeze which sprang up 
during the night of 7th-8th January, the French found them- 
selves on the morning of the 8th to windward of the enemy, with 
the wind W.S.W. 


Duquesne immediately took advantage of this favourable 
position to attack. He caused his convoy to file ahead, and 
at g a.m. all his vessels bore down together on the Dutch. 
The French vanguard (six vessels, two fire-ships) under 
the command of the Marquis de Preuilly, was the first to engage 
and commenced the battle with Verschoor. It arrived within 
cannon shot in disorder, its ships in a bunch, one on the top of 
the other, masking each others fire; Verschoor took advantage of 
this to disable the ‘‘Prudent’’ and roughly handle the 
“*Parfait,’? which were the two leading vessels. The two fire- 
ships with the vanguard failed in their attack. The Marquis of 
Beauvoisis set his on fire to no purpose and was killed. La 
Galissoniére’s fire-ship was sunk by cannon shots. Preuilly 
maintained the action with difficulty. A little later than the van- 
guards, the centres came to grips, and opened a vigorous 
cannonade. One of the two fire-ships with Duquesne placed 
itself between de Tourville’s ship and a Dutchman. All her 
masts were shot away, and her commander, Champagne, then set 
her on fire. Two French vessels, the ‘‘Sage’’ and the 
‘* Siréne ’’ were seriously damaged. At the rearguard Gabaret 
and Hann fought for all they were worth. This portion of the 
Dutch fleet was moreover separated by a wide gap from 
Ruyter. The idea of profiting by this position to cut off and 
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crush Hann occurred to several commanders (of French ships) 
and to Tourville, who just then was Duquesne’s consort, in 
particular. However, the wind, which had been steadily dying 
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away, did not allow of this plan being put into execution. The 
menace of it was, nevertheless, so evident, that Ruyter detached 
two fire-ships to the aid of Hann. 
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The Dutch gradually gave way at all points in the battle 
area, although the engagements were everywhere indecisive. 

Night put an end to the combat, and the Spanish galleys 
took the disabled Dutch ships in tow. 

CoMMENTS.—This battle of Stromboli recalls the episodes 
already studied in the course of the first Anglo-Dutch cam- 
paign. Although it differs from them as regards the better 
discipline maintained on both sides in the matter of evolutions, 
the same absence of method is noticeable in the conduct of the 
fight. The struggle was noteworthy for its vigour and 
obstinacy, characteristics, indeed, of the two eminent adversaries, 
but was totally lacking in any plan of action. It quickly 
degenerated into a scuffle of sailor men, and a battle fought on 
absolutely parallel lines. 

It is in striking contrast to ‘‘ Solebay’’ and the ‘‘ Texel’”’ 
—a veritable retrogression. 

One remarks this characteristic of the action particularly on 
the side of the French, who were to windward and thus had every 
latitude to freely employ tactical initiative. But the latter was 
non-existent, and we see one line hurling itself against another. 
The distribution of the fleet proved this. Six vessels in the van- 
guard, eight in the centre, six in the rearguard. An equal 
density. The fire-ships were distributed according to the same 
plan. They were at no point deliberately massed, but were 
equally allotted at the rate of two per squadron. 

There was thus no decisive attack, no zone of assault in 
which the fire-ships were placed of set purpose. 

This scattering paralyzed their action and militated against 
co-operation of the Arms. The two fire-ships of the vanguard 
certainly did attack; but in this section of the battle, where de 
Preuilly’s isolated action was not altogether a happy one, the 
French ships of the line were far from having the best of it, and 
the preponderance of the Dutch guns prevented effective support 
being given to the fire-ships. Their fate was quickly decided. 
The same thing happened in the centre. It was in consequence 
of a misunderstood signal that de Champagne’s fire-ship attacked 
de Ruyter’s ship without any support, and failed in the attempt. 
Valbelle truly observes, “‘ It could not have been otherwise 
since no man of war escorted her. Such an attack is only useful 
and practicable when a vessel is dismantled (dégrée) and when it 
is possible to escort the fire-ships. Whoever has attempted it 
under other conditions has not gained much credit.” 

The part taken by the Dutch fire-ships was the least possible. 
Absence of plans, an expectant attitude, the position to leeward 
which fell to the lot of the Dutch, did not facilitate their task. 
Two of them were sent by de Ruyter to the aid of de Hann, a 
parade (show) movement which emphasizes the defensive char- 
acter of the Dutch attitude, very far removed from that forward 
rush which afforded to fire-ships their fullest scope. 
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It is, therefore, not astonishing that de Ruyter’s fleet does 
not, on this occasion, give us any example of the combination of 
the Arms. 


Battle of Syracuse (22nd April, 1676.) 


The end of the operations carried out in Sicilian waters is 
still more interesting in regard to the subject under investiga- 
tion. We will deal first with the battle of Syracuse (22nd April, 
1676) in which no episode tending to strengthen or weaken our 
argument, stands out. The French fleet which was to 
leeward with d’Alméras leading, Duquesne in the centre, and 
Gabaret in rear, sustained the attack of the Spanish-Dutch. But 
this is a figure of speech, for it was Ruyter alone, placed in the 
vanguard who bore down vigorously on d’Alméras. Don 
Francisco de la Cerda, who commanded the centre, watched him 
doing this but refrained from supporting him, keeping the while 
prudently out of range. Vice-Admiral de Hann, with the rear- 
guard, only arrived very late within striking distance. The result 
was fatal; Ruyter was crushed by superior forces and was mor- 
tally wounded. His subordinates did not appear to realize the 
strangeness of their conduct-—to say the least of it. 

On neither side did the fire-ships do anything, although there 
were eight of them with the French and four with the Dutch. 
Defensive dispersion in the case of the former, absence of plan in 
that of the latter: these, for fire-ships, are reasons for abstaining 
from attack which we begin to fully recognize. But let us leave 
this engagement which can teach us nothing and pass on at once 
to the sensational event which constitutes the attack by Vivonne 
on the allied fleet anchored in the Port of Palermo. 


Battle of Palermo (2nd June, 1676.) 


Summary of the Engagement (Sketch 3.)—The Spanish- 
Dutch fleet had been anchored since 15th May in the Port of 
Palermo, under shelter of the Mole. It consisted of 27 men-of- 
war, 4 fire-ships and 19 galleys. 

On ist June, Vivonne’s fleet having been signalled on the 
horizon, the Allies made their dispositions for defence. The left 
of the line was supported by two forts at the extremity of the 
Mole; the centre was strengthened by the castle of Castellamare; 
the right rested on the ramparts of the town and some other forti- 
fications. The Spanish galleys were distributed in the interval 
between the ships. 

Such was the information gathered by a reconnaissance car- 
ried out on a felucca by Gabaret, Tourville and Langeron, who 
were accompanied by Chaumont, Chief of Staff to Vivonne. 

The French forces consisted of 28 vessels, 9 fire-ships, and 
25 galleys. 

At a Council of War assembled by Vivonne after the recon- 
naissance, Tourville succeeded in imposing his views, which 
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were to break through the right wing of the enemy’s line of 
battle, which appeared to be the weakest point in it. To this 
end, while the bulk of the fleet was to place itself on a line 
parallel to that of the allies, a separate body (A) consisting of 
g ships, 5 fire-ships, and 7 gaileys, under the orders of de 
Preuilly’s squadron commander, was to be formed opposite 
their right wing to strengthen the attack at this point. The 
remainder of the galleys supported this principal attack from 
the rear. 

The cannonading soon began everywhere. Driven by a 
breeze from the north-east, de Preuilly’s detachment and the 
French left arrived at an anchorage in front of the allied right. 
Without replying to the hostile fire, they anchored and then, 
being now in a good position, commenced to fire. The fire- 
ships dashed to the attack. Several Spanish ships did not await 
them, but cut their cables and ran themselves aground. The 
fire-ships followed them up. Three of these, supported by gun- 
fire, burnt three of the enemy’s ships. The other two of de 
Preuilly’s detachment, the ‘‘ Notre Dame des Lumiéres’’ and 
the ‘‘ Notre Dame du Bon Voyage ’’ stood a little more to the 
northward and set fire to the flagship of Don Francisco de la 
Cerda. 

The enemy’s line, pierced on the right, was in danger of 
being taken between two fires. All his vessels cut their cables. 
and ran aground at the back of the harbour, where they were 
followed up. The four remaining French fire-ships attacked 
them and set fire to six vessels, piled up one on top of the other. 
The Spanish fire-ships were driven back and set themselves on 
fire uselessly. A total of twelve allied vessels, including those 
of the Spanish Admiral and Vice-Admiral and the Dutch Rear- 
Admiral were burnt. De Hann, the Batavian Vice-Admiral, 
was killed. Five galleys, including the flag-galley, were also 
burnt. 

It was an immense disaster for the Spanish-Dutch fleet. 


ComMMENTS.—The general tactics are here perfectly clear. 
They were evidently facilitated by the attitude of the enemy who 
did not stir and was content to await the shock. This, how- 
ever, does not detract from their excellence, the credit of which 
in great measure belongs to Tourville. In our opinion, the fame 
of Beachy Head and La Hogue pales when compared with the 
inspiration which led him to advise the offensive at Palermo. 
In this latter example we find that, in accordance with 
accepted principles, ‘‘the means were applied systematically.’’ A 
rare occurrence at this period, and one which will be seen to be 
still rarer in the period which followed. At Palermo, precon- 
ceived organization is discernible; a frontal fight was to be 
maintained everywhere along the line, while Preuilly delivered 
the decisive attack with the tactical mass allotted to him. ‘‘ The 


whole fleet,’’ says de Chaumont, ‘‘ was to engage the enemy’s 
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main body, while the principal effort was directed against the 
head of his right wing.’’ 

Again, this plan, conceived before the encounter, greatly 
conduced to an intelligent distribution of the forces. In the weak 
sector where it was intended to break through would be massed 
the means, by applying to all the Arms this correct method. 
There would be placed g of the 29 vessels at disposal, 
5 of the g fire-ships, and the whole of the galleys. 


The 9g vessels were selected, a few from each squadron, with- 
out other guidance than the reputation of their Captains. The 
names of these were Chateau-Neuf, d’Amfreville, Beaulieu, La 
Motte, Langeron, Léry and Coétlogon. The decisive attack was 
in good hands. 


The distribution was then unsymmetrical. The centre of 
gravity of the fleet was on our left. The French fleet could not 
fail to break through the hostile line at the point selected, that 
line being only a fragile, homogeneous and weak ‘‘ cordon,’’ not 
concentrated at any point since the enemy had no plans or inten- 
tions and only awaited events. In it also all the arms were 
affected by the way the forces were placed. The fire-ships, as 
well as the men-of-war were posted along the whole line; the 
galleys were utilized to block the intervals. 


On the French side the operation of all the Arms was a 
necessity which led them to work in harmony and to help each 
other as much as possible like brothers in arms conscious of the 
object to be obtained. The Gun alone might, perhaps, have 
proved ineffectual against such a line, strongly moored and 
strengthened in the centre and on the flanks by land fortifica- 
tions. It was necessary to employ conflagration to make a gap 
in it at some point. In the same way, in order to completely 
overcome the enemy’s ships and take possession of them, 
it was necessary to cross shallow waters in craft independent of 
the wind, and it was here that the galleys came in ‘‘to 
strengthen the detachment of ships in the attack on this portion 
of the enemy.’’ Thus every Arm was to take part in the battle. 
The fire-ships and galleys would move in all tranquillity, thanks 
to the protection of the ships of the line. The galleys again, 
owing to this protection would be able to reach an anchorage 
close to Palermo on the night of 1st-and June. The following 
day it was again the Gun which assured the success of the attack 
of the first three fire-ships, and later of the other two which set 
fire to the ship of the Spanish Admiral. But the small craft 
amply repaid the Gun for the benefits it conferred on them. 
The moral effect of the attack of the fire-ships caused the ships 
opposed to Preuilly to cut their cables, and the required breach 
was made of itself. 

Elsewhere there is less mention of fire-ships, at any rate 
at the outset of the action, till they shared in the final break up 
(curée) of the Allies. This phenomenon, of which we have 
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already caught a glimpse, is note-worthy, namely, that co-opera- 
tion of the Arms takes full effect in the region of the decisive 
attack. 

The same absence of particularist actions is to be observed. 
Every one concentrated their efforts against the ships of the line. 
The galleys ‘‘ dashed into the middle of the enemy’s ships of the 
line without considering anything but the help they might give 
to our ships and the damage they might do to those of the 
enemy.” 

One can understand that it is a fault for small craft to 
deliberately engage others of similar type, and one that if com- 
mitted by those of the enemy would have the effect of diverting 
their efforts against one’s own ships of the line. This decisive 
attack had the general result which it deserved. Once the 
balance, material as well as moral, was upset at the selected spot, 
the whole edifice collapsed in a heap. In the disaster which 
overwhelmed the ships of the line, the other arms could not look 
to them for any help; Spanish galleys and fire-ships perished 
miserably without being able to attempt anything. 


D. THE WAR OF THE LEAGUE OF AUGSBURG. 


The war of the League of Augsburg deserves attentive 
study because it constitutes, under the auspices of the great per- 
sonality of de Tourville, a period of transition between the 
desperate struggles of the preceding epoch and those of the 
Eighteenth Century. An insensible evolution in tactical ideas 
and their practical execution was taking place which was to lead 
up to the classical style—timorous and prudent, of the d’Orvil- 
liers and the Guichens. Tourville opened the way for this in 
more than one respect; in spite of his immense merits he 
contributed to giving birth to tendencies which were bound to 
develop later. 

What we have just said about the art of war in general also 
applies to several of its aspects in particular, especially co-opera- 
tion of the Arms. 

Let us examine for example the Battle of Bantry fought 
between ChAteaurenault and the English Admiral Herbert, 
while the French were effecting at that spot a disembarkation of 
troops destined to aid James II. Chateaurenault was hypno- 
tised by the desire not to leave Bantry, and this had such a 
restraining effect on him that Herbert, after being simply 
repulsed, was able to sail away without much damage and 
without being pursued. In high quarters, there was astonish- 
ment at this incomplete result. 

This is the first example we notice of the unfortunate 
influence of a geographical objective which hinders, to a singu- 
lar extent, operations undertaken against a mobile organized 
force. 


VOL. LVIII. z 
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Where were the fire-ships on this occasion? They, 
together with the frigates, were engaged in carrying out the 
disembarkation at the end of the Bay of Bantry. Evidently 
there was but little wish to make use of them. Owing to 
this fact, an Arm in its entirety, was prevented from taking part 
in the struggle, and its absence was greatly felt by its sister- 
Arms. 

This shows us that the intensive employment of the Arms, 
and consequently their co-operation, are entirely a function of 
the offensive spirit, be it great or little, which animates the 
superior direction. 

Tourville set sail from Brest on the 23rd June, 1690, with 70 
ships of the line, 5 frigates, 18 fire-ships, and 15 galleys. 

Let us notice at once the presence of galleys in this fleet, 
since they were usually restricted to the Mediterranean. The 
idea of using them was, it appears, due to de Seignelay!. 

It was an excellent one from every point of view. The desire 
to withdraw an Arm from an area denuded of interest, from a 
parochial defensive, so to speak, to attach it to the fighting mass 
was entirely correct in itself. That of bringing all available 
forces on to the battle area was eminently praiseworthy. When 
the great collision takes place no Arm is de trop. Unfortunately, 
these galleys, owing to bad weather, were obliged to stop imme- 
diately the Fleet started, and take refuge at Camaret. Their 
absence made itself acutely felt after the battle of Beachy Head, 

Tourville fully realized this necessity for co-operation when 
he wrote: ‘‘ If we are able to support our galleys without aban- 
doning them, they would be of great use; but if the King’s Fleet 
were weak and obliged to retire before the enemy, and if the 
galleys were unable to follow the ships of the line owing to 
contrary winds, then it would be a case of lost galleys.’’ 

CONCLUSION: If it is desired to assemble all Arms, it is 
essential that the vessels which carry them should possess the 
necessary sea-worthy qualities. 

What was the behaviour of the two remaining Arms in the 
following actions ? 


Battle of Beachy Head or of Beveziers (10th July, 1690.)2 


Summary of the Engagement (Sketch 3.)—The Anglo- 
Dutch Fleet was surprised while at anchor off St. Helens (Isle 
of Wight) by the arrival of the French. Tothe number of about 
60 vessels it sheered off before them and only showed a disposi- 
tion to fight on the morning of the roth July. A north-east 





1 The Invincible Armada had also brought galleys into the English 
Channel. In 1552, these small vessels went even as far as the Azores with 
the Marquis of Santa-Cruz (Battle of Terceira against Strozzi). 

2 See the letters of Tourville and de Chateaurenault, as well as the 
account and plan of Petit-Renan. 
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wind allowed the Allies, who were to the eastward, to carry out 
their plan of bearing down on our line. Chateaurenault, separ- 
ated at this moment from de Tourville and the rest of the 
Fleet, steered towards them, and our ships formed up for battle 
to leeward. 

The Allied van-guard, consisting of d’Evertzen’s Dutch 
squadron, approached quite close to Chateaurenault and 
attacked him with determination. At this spot the fighting was 
very stubborn, and to nearly the same degree at the rear-guard. 
In the centre, Herbert kept at extreme range. After some time, 
having suffered somewhat serious damage he was towed to wind- 
ward by his boats. Only his Vice-Admiral remained to oppose 
de Tourville and the ‘‘ Soleil-Royal.’’ Two great gaps existed 
before and behind him. 

After two hours fighting (11 a.m.) our artillery fire mastered 
that of the enemy, a number of whose ships were disabled. On 
our side three vessels in the rear-guard were so much knocked 
about that they bore away and retired from the fight. In the 
van-guard, Chateaurenault’s ship, the ‘‘ Dauphin-Royal,’’ 
unsupported by her consort in rear, which itself was hard 
pressed, carried on a furious duel with several Dutchmen. 

Chateaurenault, seeing that the head of his squadron, com- 
manded by the Marquis de Villette, considerably overlapped that 
of the Dutch, ordered him to attack so as to place the latter 
between two fires. This movement was carried out soon after- 
wards, but only resulted in a mélée in which d’Evertzen’s 
squadron was overwhelmed. 

Tourville, seeing before him the gap between the Dutch and 
the Vice-Admiral of Herbert’s squadron, formed for a time the 
intention of taking advantage of it by hauling close, to sail 
towards the van-guard and complete Chateaurenault’s suc- 
cess, but the calm which fell and which paralysed nearly every 
ship, prevented him from carrying it out. 

With the dying away of the wind, the Allies had the pre- 
sence of mind to anchor. They were thus able to withstand the 
ebb-tide which swept the French far away from them. Before 
the latter thought of also anchoring they were a league away 
from the enemy, and the fighting ceased. 

CoMMENTS.—Once more we have a battle without any man- 
ceuvring, although it was hotly contested. Also the pendulum 
only swung to one side after an artillery duel exposed to the 
uncertainties of a frontal engagement. The material damages 
were greater among the enemy, as a whole, and at points taken 
haphazard. The sum of partial advantages constituted the 
victory, little enough decisive, however, since the numerical 
superiority of the French ought to have assured a crushing 
victory to them. 

Let us discuss this absence of manoeuvring. By that we 
wish to convey that no general manoeuvring took place, man- 
ceuvring of wide scope decided on and ordered by Tourville 


Y2 
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himself, with a proper distribution of forces and all that results 
from it. There was no action by the Commander-in-Chief 
analagous to that which the same Tourville had conceived when 
he was only the Captain of a ship. Still less was there any 
pre-conceived tactical plan and deliberate selection of a zone for 
decisive attack, with organization and preparation of the units 
told off to carry it out. 

The manoeuvres which were undertaken or contemplated 
were only happily inspired acts of subordinates. That of 
ChAteaurenault was one of them. He himself says, moreover, 
“*M. de Villette, M. de Relingues (the File leader) and I were in 
agreement about it on a similar occasion, and still more so on 
the occasion when I made the first signal to crowd all sail which 
could only have been with this intention (i.e., to tack), and this I 
also considered would be the intention of the Admiral who had 
given me that order by general signal.’””’ We must whole- 
heartedly praise this intelligent initiative, but nevertheless it is 
necessary to observe that, according to the above passage, Tour- 
ville had only contemplated this evolution to meet cases where 
the situation in question would be brought about fortuitously. 
To his mind it was an eventuality and not a circumstance 
striven for a priori. He could therefore only issue sufficiently 
broad instructions (directions), ‘‘General Signals” ‘“‘If the 
enemy does such and such a thing, you will do so and so.”’ 


A premeditated stroke, on the contrary, would have called 
forth definite orders ‘‘ Before engaging, you will place yourself 
in a position todosoand so.’’ All the same, Tourville’s idea of 
piercing the enemy’s line was good, but it was a plan which a 
subordinate Admiral in command of that portion of the line 
where he happened to be, might have formed. Further, it was a 
plan made on the spur of the moment.  Tourville said, more- 
over, the following year, that he would have required 20 more 
vessels than the enemy, to place the rear-guard of the latter 
between two fires. Thus, according to him, it is only with such 
a numerical superiority that one can concentrate, and then solely 
to use the surplus. This is explicable by the fact that being 
imbued with a doctrine so opposed to that of economising forces, 
he was far from possessing any advanced tactical faculty, as he 
proved at Beachy Head. 

In all this, what about that co-operation of the Arms which 
is engaging our attention specially ? It shared in the vicissitudes 
of the tactical plan as we have already remarked. 


In the first place, in order that there may be co-operation, it 
is necessary that several Arms should operate, and in this battle 
we only find mention of the Gun. Not a word of fire-ships. 
They did absolutely nothing. Yet Tourville had 18 of them, a 
number rarely seen in a naval battle. But in carefully 
examining the texts, we find that the fire-ships were distributed 
as follows :— 
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With the Vanguard : 
One with the File Leader (Squadron Commander.) 
One with de Villette’s flag-ship. 
Three with de Chateaurenault’s flag-ship and her two 
consorts. 
One with de Langeron’s flag-ship. 


In the Centre : 
One with de Nesmond’s flag-ship. 
Three with de Tourville’s flag-ship and her two 
consorts. 
Two with d’Amfreville’s flag-ship and her tender. 


With the Rear-guard : 
One with de Flacourt’s flag-ship. 
Three with d’Estrée’s flag-ship and her two consorts. 
One with de Gabaret’s flag-ship. 
One with the rear-ship (Squadron Commander.) 


The proportional allotment of the fire-ships, a strictly equit- 
able distribution from front to rear, strikes one at once. There 
is here an alignment as homogeneous as that of the ships of the 
line. The fire-ships could not be in force at any point. The 
absence of any pre-conceived plan affected them as much as the 
ships of the line; they seemed to await any events which the 
enemy’s initiative might bring about, and remained where they 
were placed, a cordon reduced to impotence. But there is worse 
tocome. They were, as one easily notices, specially attached to 
flag-ships. ‘‘ The position of the Captains of the fire-ships,’’ says 
M. Eugéne Sue, ‘‘ is noteworthy ; throughout they were intended 
to safeguard the flag-ships from all attempts at boarding, or to 
set fire to any hostile ships which might try to get near them.”’ 
Their functions therefore were simply and solely defensive. Such 
wonderful engines of war as the fire-ships were converted into 
watch-dogs, who were never to leave the object of their solici- 
tude, but to behave subjectively and cease to consider the enemy 
in order to concentrate their whole attention on the Flag which 
they were told off to safeguard. They virtually disappeared, 
swallowed up in this depressing plan, by this annihilating rdle 
of safeguarding. There is no doubt that, even in furtherance of 
this extraordinary ‘object, they would have protected their own 
ships of the line better by attacking, at the outset, those of the 
enemy. Let us bear this lesson in mind, for we shall have 
occasion to return to the subject. 

In the meantime, we will confine ourselves to the striking 
concomitance of these tendencies which go hand-in-hand and 
appear to be linked together: lack of tactical plans, distribution 
in a long line (en cordon), passive defence, and absence of co- 
operation between the Arms. 

They belong to the same family, they arise from the same 
causes, and develop under the same conditions. When one of 
them stands out conspicuously, the others are not far away. 
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Battle of La Hogue (29th May, 1692.)1 


Summary of the Engagement (Sketch 3.)—Tourville at the 
head of 34 ships of the line and 13 fire-ships was cruising in the 
Channel with orders to attack the enemy, in whatever strength 
found, orders given by Louis XIV. on the faith of erroneous 
information which led to a belief in the certain defection of part 
of the English crews who were partizans of James II. 

The French came across the English Fleet, consisting of 
98 ships and about 20 fire-ships, off Barfleur, the English being 
to leeward. Russell was in command; Almonde and the Dutch 
(36 vessels) formed the van-guard; Rooke with 31 vessels the 
rear-guard. Tourville did not hesitate, formed line of battle, ran 
down before the wind, and engaged to windward on a line 
parallel to the enemy. 

The van-guard of 14 vessels was commanded by d’Amfré- 
ville; the rear-guard under the orders of Gabaret also numbered 
14 vessels, leaving 16 ships to Tourville with which to form the 
main body. 

The van-guard commenced the combat, and Nesmond drove 
his leading ship up level with the head of the Dutch file to 
obviate the overlapping of our van by the Allies, which their 
numerical superiority might have enabled them to do. But as 
d’Amfréville had only 14 ships to oppose to d’Almonde’s 36, and 
because he had pushed so far ahead a great gap stretched between 
Relingues and Villette. Fearing that the enemy might take 
advantage of it to cut us in two, d’Amfréville and Relingues 
hauled up into the wind at extreme range of their guns to thwart 
any such attempt. 

But Nesmond and his division had vigorously attacked the 
enemy’s leading ships and forced them to give way. Nesmond 
was about to follow up his advantage when he became aware of 
the efforts which were being made to surround him. He stopped 
and hove to. 

At 10 a.m. the battle was raging everywhere, but especially 
in the central portion of our line which extended from Gabaret to 
Villette. The struggle was desperate, the firing furious. Each 
French ship was engaged with several of the enemy’s. The 
slaughter was carried on at point-blank range, Behind Gabaret, 
Pannetier in his turn came into line, but with some delay which 
left a great gap between his chief and himself, of which the 
enemy at once took advantage, thanks to a shift of wind to the 
north-west. Twenty-five English ships, nearly the whole of 
Rooke’s squadron, cut through our line behind Gabaret, thus 
isolating Pannetier, and got to windward of our centre. Pan- 
netier very opportunely sheered off, got clear and sailed to rejoin 
the advance-guard. The 25 ships of the enemy’s tactical group 
wasted time in chasing him, and only returned at 7 p.m. to 





1 See the account of this battle which is to be found in the French 
National Library. 
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anchor to windward of the centre of the French line, the wind 
by that time having completely dropped. 


Tourville’s 16 vessels which had also anchored were now 
fighting on both broadsides, surrounded by 57 English ships. 
Both his flag-ship and that of Villette were completely disabled. 
Coétlogon, Gabaret, de Bagneux, de la Harteloire came to the 
help of their chief without being able to materially lessen the 
colossal numerical inferiority. Nevertheless, the French put up 
a brave fight in this frightful duel. The fog which came up at 
8.30 p.m., brought about a short lull in the fighting. At 9g p.m., 
the battle recommenced by moonlight. Those English ships 
which were to windward made a desperate attack on Tourville’s 
squadron. Shovel, Rear-Admiral of the Red, under cover of a 
heavy fire, flung five fire-ships against him which, starting one 
after the other, failed in their attempts. Some of them were 
driven off by the French boats, others passed through the inter- 
vals between our ships. After this check, the English ships 
which had cleared to windward, realized their separation from 
their own Fleet, and owing to the weakness of the wind, tried to 
utilize the current of the flood tide to rejoin it. They passed 
through the French, receiving in transit several terrible broad- 
sides. The Rear-Admiral of the Red, in particular, who crossed 
abreast of the Chevalier d’Amfréville at a distance of half-a 
pike, did not escape a single cannon-ball. Three ships of the 
enemy escaped from the fight, completely crushed. This last 
episode ended the battle, which ceased at 10 p.m. The Allies 


rallied at a distance, gradually borne away by the flood tide 
which was setting eastward. They had lost two ships and 
Tourville none. 


ComMENTS.—Never has there been a more sensational battle 
than that of La Hogue. In it the French maintained a struggle 
of giants. The description of it produces a feeling of inexpres- 
sible stupor. 


Tourville’s attack with 44 vessels against 98 is an instance 
of unparalleled audacity. This method of compensating for 
numerical inferiority by offensive action pushed to its extreme, 
betokens exceptional grit in the Commander-in-Chief as well as 
striking personal bravery. Those present were stunned by this 
performance. Almonde believed in treason among the English. 
He confided this belief to de Laval, who replied that he only 
dared to vouch for himself and his vessel, to such an extent 
did the same hypothesis appear plausible to him as explaining 
this conduct of Tourville. 


In attacking, the latter took into account that he was enlist- 
ing the moral factor on his side. -‘‘ Being to windward of the 
enemy he might perhaps have been able to avoid fighting. He 
believed that if he took this step and were after all compelled to 
fight, the terror which such a flight could not have failed to 
inspire among the crews would have given the enemy a greater 
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advantage over his fleet than the actual number of their vessels 
conferred. He, therefore, elected to bear down on them.”’ 

The secret orders of Louis XIV. or the vexation Tourville 
must have felt at the insinuations of flabbiness brought against 
him at Court, have been put forward in explanation of his con- 
duct. Neither of these motives can lessen the stirring grandeur 
of his admirable folly. 

Nor was this fine offensive action sound from the tactical 
point of view. Did Tourville attempt, as other great warriors 
placed in a similar situation had done, to make up for the meagre- 
ness of his forces by the art of combination? No. Nothing in 
the execution of the attack shows intention, determination to 
bring about a successful result, imagination striving to cope 
with the unforeseen, to provide for the relative numbers at any 
given spot. The engagement was fought, front to front, hap- 
hazard. Nowhere were forces concentrated, nowhere thinned 
out, at least with premeditation. Everybody, with a loose rein, 
charged ahead. Further, it was the subordinates who man- 
ceuvred, and splendidly at that. Nesmond fully realized what 
he had to do as Commander of the Vanguard without any one 
pointing it out to him. d’Amfréville, likewise adapted himself 
admirably to the turn of events. These two covered the centre by 
holding the Dutch, paralysing the latter till the end of the battle 
by a demonstration, the root idea of which deserved the prevision 
of the Commander-in-Chief himself. ‘‘ If they did nothing very 
distinguished, it was because prudence and solicitude for the 
general result prevented them.” 

This solicitude or care for the general result, so praiseworthy 
in subordinates during the course of the action, was incumbent 
on Tourville during the period of preparation. 


The absence of system is revealed in the nature of the attack 
by the central mass which extended from Gabaret to Villette. 
There the fighting was in earnest, the firing taking place ‘‘ at 
musket range.’’ ‘This was the principal attack which would have 
been the decisive attack had the necessary power been concen- 
trated at that spot. On the contrary, the French suffered there 
from a local inferiority still more pronounced than their 
inferiority as a whole (globale). ‘‘ There was not a single 
ship in this squadron which was not engaged with two 
or three of the enemy’s.’’ Tourville and Villette, together, had 
six ships with which to oppose the 16 of Russell and de Laval 
combined. Tourville, therefore, at the spot where he wished to 
obtain mastery was fighting in the proportion of one against 
three. In other words, no plans for concentration contributed 
to ensure success at this point. After being thoroughly commit- 
ted to the fight the French discovered after all that they were at 
a hopeless disadvantage, yet in spite of all this their superhuman 
heroism nearly made up for the want of combination. Under 
these conditions, the trifling part taken by the fire-ships in the 
centre is explainable. The ships of the line had enough to do 
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defending themselves without sparing time to support the attacks 
of their own fire-ships. It was as much as they could manage 
to get out of that furnace without disaster. 

The abstention of the fire-ships was still more natural at the 
van-guard. There a dragging fight developed, which afforded 
no scope for their activities or for co-operation of the Arms. 

The enemy, on the other hand, offers us the reverse of these 
authentications, to finally lead us to the same conclusion. 

Not that he displays a more marked tactical tendency. 
Russell belonged to the school of the Duke of York; he was a 
fervent disciple of the ‘‘ line ’’ to which he sacrificed everything. 
From the year 1691 he simply entirely suppressed the para- 
graphs which Monk and Rupert had added in 1666 to the Duke 
of York’s instructions in order to lessen their rigid and linear 
formalism, and which Lord Dartmouth had again put in force in 
1688. Russell returned to the theories of James II. which, later, 
old Hoste was to praise so much. Like him, he thought it was 
only possible to overlap (doubler) the enemy if one had super- 
iority of numbers. Further, he only counted on breaking 
through if the enemy presented gaps in his line (Article 23 of 
Russell’s instructions.) 

He confined himself therefore to bringing about a parallel 
battle, or rather to awaiting one, for he was lying to, to leeward. 
It was inevitable that his subordinate Commanders were struck 
by his inepitude in displaying such inertia with so great a 
numerical superiority and they evidently tried to devise some 
way of making up for it. Almonde tried to work round our van 
(head). He did not succeed, thanks to Nesmond. 

At the rear-guard Rooke was more fortunate. The excellent 
tactical unit which he had formed with the 25 vessels, fully car- 
ried out his intentions, isolated Pannetier, and beat up to 
operate against our centre. This was without doubt a decisive 
attack, devised by a brain other than the Commander-in-Chief’s, 
but faultless notwithstanding. Unfortunately this unit lost time 
in pursuing Pannetier, forgetting the enemy’s strongest fraction, 
the logical goal of a decisive attack. It only caught Tourville 
between two fires at 7 p.m. Darkness in the first instance, and 
fog later, paralysed its operations. 

When it became once more possible to see clearly, the Eng- 
lish brought a supreme effort to bear against our centre; the 
portion they wished to crush. All Arms (moyens) were employed, 
and we perceive at this point co-operation between them, as is 
always the case. The fire-ships were slipped to the attack 
under cover of the gun fire. ‘‘ All these fire-ships were supported 
by a terrific gun fire which the enemy everywhere kept up to 
cover them.’’ One can imagine what this assault must have 
been like, only the fire-ships again committed the gross mistake 
of attacking singly, with an interval between their efforts. That 
was their ruin. Two in succession were driven off by de Tour- 
ville’s officers. The French had ample time to see the third 
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approaching, and the ‘‘ Soleil-Royal ’’ avoided her by cutting 
her cables. There was no necessity to trouble at all about the 
two last which passed on one side of their object of attack with- 
out producing any panic, so correctly had their clumsy manceuv- 
ring been gauged from the start. It is quite evident that de 
Tourville’s ship could not have got the better of them if they had 
fallen simultaneously on her. 

To sum up, the battle of La Hogue, with regard to co- 
operation of the Arms, only confirms the lessons we have learnt 
from preceding fights. Nevertheless, it repays the trouble of a 
detailed examination, in the first place because of its titanic 
aspect, and secondly because it was the last engagement in which 
we see co-operation carried out before the total eclipse it was to 
pass through, an eclipse lasting a long century. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Our study is now sufficiently advanced, we have passed a 
sufficient number of historical facts under review, to be able to 
allow ourselves to draw some conclusions from this preliminary 
examination, at least such as force themselves on us by their 
persistent significance. 

This procedure will assist us to discover how far we have got. 
There will only remain for us, as time goes on, to verify whether 
our initial argument holds good, or whether the appearance of 
new engines (appliances) or systems weakens it. 

Let us, therefore, briefly recapitulate the principles which we 
are able to deduce from the aspect of the struggles of the seven- 
teenth century in regard to the relations of the Arms to each 
other. 


I.—The Efficiency of the Arms is Increased by their Joint Action, 


This idea, the consequences of which are incalculable, is 
one of the most familiar to us. At Lowestoft we saw the 
‘‘Orange” and her companions, owing to their annihilation 
by the Gun, fall on easy prey to the English fire-ships. It was 
the same with the ‘‘ Utrecht Cathedral,’’ on the fourth of the four 
day’s battle, and with the ‘‘ Resolution ’’ at the North Foreland. 
The fate of the ‘‘ Royal James ”’ at Solebay was also a terrible 
example of this, and again the efficacy of the fire-ships at 
Palermo. 

On the contrary, when fire-ships lacked the support of the 
Gun, they generally failed. An English frigate, for this reason, 
escaped the consequences of such an attack on the first of the four 
days, the ‘‘ Guelderland ’’ owed her safety at the North Foreland 
to a lack of joint action on the part of the enemy. It was the 
same in the cases of the ‘‘Royal Prince’’ and the ‘‘ Sept 
Provinces ’’ at Solebay. The comments of Governor de Seuil, 
made after Walcheren, emphasize the unfortunate results of this 
want of method where it is displayed by the assailant. 
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In other cases, the action of the fire-ship helped the Gun to 
fully attain the result sought for. When it succeeded it contri- 
buted to the complete destruction of vessels which, but for it, 
would only have been seriously damaged. Its moral effect was 
undeniable. We have already noticed this on the third of the 
four days (‘‘ Prince Royal’’) and on the fourth (‘‘ Utrecht 
Cathedral ’’). One finds it also at Solebay (‘‘ Royal Catherine ”’ 
and ‘‘Edgard’’). Entire divisions sheered off before fire-ships 
as in the case of the hostile right wing at Palermo. Every 
engine which is somewhat mysterious, with terrible or imagined 
to be terrible effects, causes panics from which even the bravest 
are not exempt and reacts on the practice of the Gun, the service 
of which is interfered with and retarded. Moral action is added 
to material action, to converge on the ultimate goal. 

So, when we hear well deserved censure bestowed on a too 
clamorous signal—warning during a battle, artillery on the 
defensive against torpedo-boats, we think in spite of ourselves 
of the Duke of York’s instructions at Solebay, which after three 
centuries have not become obsolete. Here again it would be as 
well to convey the warning “‘ in a low tone of voice.’’ 

Thus all Arms are made use of, because they complete each 
others efforts and mutually help each other. None of them can 
boast that it never has need of its neighbour’s support. Their 
presence side by side is desirable in the highest degree, when one 
aims at a complete, crushing and definite result. In a great 
decisive battle it is as necessary to make use of all the Arms, as 
it is to bring all one’s forces to bear. De Lionne luminously 
expressed this truth. To act thus, to systematically prepare in 
time of peace for bringing all the energies of a Navy into the 
theatre of the principal struggle, is to take the first step towards 
success. 

Such a preparation involves the suitable choice of the tools, 
or floating structures which carry the Arms. This is a guide tor 
the objective, which the combatant ought to assign to the con- 
structor. The necessity for thorough seaworthy qualities is 
apparent in de Tourville’s mistrust of galleys in the English 
Channel. While on this subject it is not without interest to 
remark that Martin Tromp realized this necessity as early as the 
first Anglo-Dutch war. He wrote on the 27th-28th September, 
1652, to the States General. ‘‘ We ought to have as fire-ships 
‘swift vessels, of sufficient tonnage to enable them to keep the 
sea with us. If the present scale of building is persisted in, all 
money spent on them will be wasted. Fire-ships should be two 
deckers of 260, 280, or 300 tons displacement, excellent sailers, 
and abundantly equipped with everything.’’ It is to be noticed 
that the desire for seaworthiness did not lead Tromp to demand 
a tonnage which would not have allowed of convenient handling 
of the incendiary arm. He was content to limit himself and 
strike a mean. According to his views a fire-ship should remain 
a fire-ship, and a ship a ship. The specializing of arms has the 
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result that none of them can do without their neighbours, who 
supply the necessary complement. Hence their co-operation will 
become more obligatory than ever to obtain a great tactical 
result. 

We shall, later, again meet with this bond between 
specialization and co-operation, but from the reverse point of 
view. 

Captain Chabaud-Arnault has ably summed up the 
advantage obtained by the co-operation of ships of the line and 
fire-ships, without, however, crediting it with its true general 
scope. ‘* The ships of its own squadron do not lose sight of the 
fire-ship. They accompany it as far as possible, cover it by the 
fire of their artillery up to the end of its attack and disengage it 
before it is burnt? (avant qu’il soit brulé). Evidently under 
these conditions, its attack, always uncertain (it cannot be other- 
wise) is delivered nevertheless with the greatest chances of 
success.”’ 

Essentially that is only the application of the principle of 
co-operation of the arms which Napoleon thus formulated : 
“The strongest forces, if scattered, effect nothing as regards 
artillery, or infantry, or cavalry, or the whole military system.” 


II.—Joint Action Works Particularly Well on the Offensive. 


This is also a very clear lesson of the battles which we have 
just examined. Reflection enables one to grasp it by reasoning 
alone, without the aid of the experimental method. 

The fact comes about both from the material conditions of 
action as well as from the influence of the moral factor. The 
assailant who attacks deliberately and resolutely generally has 
a definite plan. He aims at a clearly defined spot or region. 
He directs all his efforts on them, and his operations take on a 
very marked objective character. The mass of his forces con- 
verges naturally on an extremely clear point of direction. 
Sooner or later his arms, whose lines of advance meet each 
other, will surely find themselves side by side and even inter- 
mingled. From this moment they proceed to aid each other, to 
unite, and the blows dealt by one of them benefit the other. The 
co-operation is automatic. 

On the defensive, on the contrary, there are strong 
probabilities that disunion will take place. Certain units will 
deal with a danger which threatens on the right, while others 
will be occupied on the left with the same work of protection. 

The divergence will be accentuated in proportion as the 
threatened attacks of the enemy become more marked, and the 
more one loses the power or wish to resume the offensive. 

Morally, the attacker is generally animated by an ardent 
desire to conquer. A rage for destruction takes possession of 
him. The enemy must be suppressed. He likewise experiences 
the necessity of utilizing his arms. All share in the work and 
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rush in on the quarry. Every commander who retains the very 
smallest particle of energy wishes to share in the assault. He 
dashes ahead because he feels instinctively the importance of his 
role and the immensity of the goal. Is it astonishing that he 
should act, almost unconsciously, in co-operation with his 
comrades ? 

On the other side of the picture the defensive is often 
attended by a psychic depression, which results in certain arms 
being little or badly employed, and even in certain of them dis- 
appearing altogether from the theatre of the struggle. Here 
co-operation is necessarily out of the question. This is why we 
have scarcely ever found mention of co-operation in actions which 
had a defensive aspect. One sees this in a striking manner at 
Beveziers, where the immobilization of the fire-ships in a pro- 
tective place annulled them from beginning to end, leaving the 
guns to do all the work. 

On the second of the four days, one does not notice any 
example of co-operation in the attack attempted by Ruyter to — 
succour Tromp, nor on the fourth day, when the same Admiral 
passed through the English centre to rejoin Van Nés, nor again 
at Walcheren in the course of the alternate swinging of the centre 
to help Tromp and Bankert in turn. This is because all these 
movements, endowed with a spurious air of the offensive, were at 
bottom only parades, remedies for a situation imposed by the 
enemy. The arms diverged owing to a temporary subjectivity. 
The phenomenon is still more striking at Stromboli in the case 
of the fire-ship sent to reinforce Hann. If, therefore, co-opera- 
tion of the arms, the essential condition for thorough success, 
conforms so completely to the offensive, let us insist with each 
material or industrial improvement in demanding the maximum 
of offensive power in the new arm resulting from it, in spite of 
the aphorisms dished up in such cases about the increase to 
the power of the defence conferred by the improved weapon (?). 

Let us remember that improvements in armaments serve 
the offensive, that this is an undoubted fact, and act accordingly. 

Let us not forget that in this train of thought, the roads of 
Damascus for us have been the quick-firing gun, the torpedo, the 
submarine, the machine-gun, the aeroplane, etc. 


III.—Co-operation of the Arms Profits by Harmony and Precision in 
Offensive Movements. 


One finds that this principle is the basis of the separate 
utilization of each arm; simultaneity of action and its cohesion 
favour its general results. It is, therefore, natural that the 
assembly of several arms is all the better for anything that 
improves their elementary working. 





1 ‘* The importance which Naval powder daily tends to assume is all 
in favour of the defensive’? (Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, ‘‘ Doria et 
Barberousse,’’ 1886, p. 318.) 
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This favourable influence is easy to prove. During the first 
Anglo-Dutch war one sees that efforts of some magnitude 
remained sterile because they were desultory and did not dove- 
tail into each other; the results were not proportionate to the 
bloody sacrifices and the furious offensive. After this period 
comes, without transition, the operations by Sandwich at 
Lowestoft, well concerted, well co-ordinated, which light up a 
more productive method. The English afterwards persevered 
in it. The Comte de Guiche drew attention to their ‘‘ Good 
order ’’ at sea and compared them to “‘ a troop of cavalry which 
manceuvres according to regulations.’’ This cohesion and joint 
action were generally wanting in the Dutch, probably because 
of their minimum of military training, which resulted in their 
becoming indifferent navigators operating in close formations. 
Nevertheless, when they decided to discipline their impetuosity, 
to introduce more harmony into it, they produced, aided by the 
genius of Ruyter, the marvellous tactics of Solebay and the 
Texel, where the demonstrations by Bankert could only have 
been made with absolute order and precision, and by sacrificing 
individual keenness to the general good. Similarly, the attack 
at Palermo was carried out with great exactitude. No unit 
strayed from the route assigned to it in the scheme; everyone 
arrived at the desired spot and moment, and the results obtained 
were considerable. 

Harmony, precision, union of arms in time and space, all 
these essentials of a good attack interlock, and re-act on each 
other. 


Let us hasten, however, to dispel any ambiguity which these 
terms may lead to. There would be real danger in seeing in 
such general discipline (orderliness) sanction for rigidity of form, 
and in subordinating to it energy in attack, which would promptly 
disappear. The precision and harmony—of which it is a ques- 
tion here—are those of movements, they have a dynamic mean- 
ing. We do not speak, designedly, of lines or geometrical 
figures as the succeeding generation came to interpret it. Such 
an affirmation would have depressing and deadly consequences 
for action. The distinction lies in the interpretation of the 
expression, ‘‘Good order,’’ made use of by the Comte de 
Guiche. To our mind it should not be taken to be geometrical 
order, faultless alignment of units, but just ‘‘ military ’’ order. 
And we assert that ships are in military order when they are 
enabled to combine in a collective enterprise, whether to unite 
their attacks on the offensive, without hesitating to employ their 
arms, or to help and support each other on the defensive. 
Vessels which fulfil these conditions are in order, and able to 
devote themselves to the operations contemplated, to give effect 
to co-operation of the arms. This applies equally to squadrons 
in spite of the apparent disunion of a nicely calculated 


articulation. 
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1V.—Co-operation is Still More Favoured when the Offensive is Carried Out 
by a Group. 


It is certain that attacks like those of Sandwich at Lowestoft, 
or of Monk on the first of the four days, produced effects 
infinitely more serious than isolated attempts in many other 
battles, because they were shielded from the risk of individual 
realization. 

It is rarely that co-operation of the arms can be properly 
carried out on the spur of the moment. It exacts as a rule some 
degree of preparation, that is to say as complete prevision as 
possible, a suitable organization of the units called upon to 
unite their efforts, and a consequent distribution of the forces. 
So much for the initial disposition. In their execution success 
depends on the judicious choice of the moment in which to act, 
and of the direction to be imparted to the prepared elements. 

It is enough to state these necessities to understand that they 
exceed in importance the powers of commander of units, and 
that they take their inspiration from the top rung of the ladder 
of command—the Commander-in-Chief, who ought to impress 
his personal stamp on the battle and not to abandon it to chance. 

Another reason leads us to the same conclusion. If we can 
imagine a local partnership on the offensive of a ship and a fire- 
ship, it could come about that the ship became disabled, or that 
the fire-ship was sunk; one arm would disappear and the other 
would remain alone. In this instance no further co-operation. 
If on the contrary we take several ships and several fire-ships act- 
ing together, there is a chance that an arm of a particular sort 
would survive and that co-operation would be kept up to the 
end. Each arm would make up for the defaulting arms of the 
same nature. 

We shall better explain this fact when we say that co- 
operation requires masses in order to multiply its effect and to 
assure it. The commander of an important group, such as a 
squadron, is particularly marked out to lead this mass, as in the 
examples cited, to which we would add that of Rooke at La 
Hogue. Inversely it is always harmful to break up such a mass 
and to scatter it; for example, the dissemination of the fire-ships 
at Beveziers, and in some other battles in which they held 
completely aloof. 

A certain analogy exists between the subject under dis- 
cussion and its counterpart in warfare on land. _ In the latter, 
co-operation can evidently be effected by units of slight import- 
ance, between a battalion and a battery, a regiment and a group. 
For example, in advance guard actions, in the separate struggles 
which develop for the occupation of an accident of the ground, 
of a village, etc. But it is rare that an action of this sort pro- 
duces very complete results, having a decisive influence on the 
issue of the struggle; an operation of greater scope would be 
necessary to reap all the benefits which are to be expected from 
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co-operation. Here again it would be necessary to bring masses 
into play. 


V.—The Higher the Authority which Sets the Mass in Motion, the More 
Abundantly does Co-operation of the Arms Bear Fruit. 


By the words, ‘‘the Authority which sets the Mass in 
Motion,’”’ we do not mean exclusively the man who actually leads 
it into the battle area, but rather he who determines its objective, 
who in consequence forms it, and who launches it at the oppor- 
tune moment. It is possible for these two authorities not to be 
the same, the first being, for example, a _ subordinate 
commander of a squadron, the second the Commander-in-Chief 
himself. In other cases they will be blended, he who directs the 
mass being actually the Junior Executive Officer (Admiral), who 
has conceived the movement which he sets himself to carry out. 


The two systems are far from being of equal value, and the 
operations of war which we have been studying furnish us with 
material for edifying comparison. 


Co-operation of the arms and the results pertaining to it 
have been excellent in many operations due to the initiation of 
the commander of a squadron. One can cite in support of this 
assertion the performances of Sandwich at Lowestoft, 
Chateaurenault at Beveziers, Nesmond and d’Amfréville at La 
Hogue. One is able to commend Rooke’s decision at the last- 
named battle, although it did not have the effect it deserved. 
But it is impossible, while on this subject, to pass over in silence 
the faulty execution of the essay attempted by Grancey at 
Walcheren, or the unfortunate movements of Tromp on the 
second and fourth days of the four days’ battle. 


The object is attained more surely, the execution responds 
better to the requirements, when an operation can be conducted 
by the Commander-in-Chief in person. Then nothing is 
incoherent or ill-timed ; everything is held and linked together. 
The setting of the struggle is a complete and harmonious 
whole; each of its parts tends to unfold in a calculated manner, 
which is bound to co-operate to bring about the desired result. 
All this because the work is controlled by a single will. Like- 
wise every operation thus conducted aims at producing at some 
spot and at some moment a decisive attack which shall bring 
about the required overthrow of equilibrium, which is often the 
hardly earned result of the judicious tenacity of the Commander, 
who strives for the success of his idea. Flexibility of the forces, 
judicious limitation of initiative, feints, nature of engagements, 
zone of action, the shattering final blow (coup de belier capital), 
all will have been foreseen (on broad lines be it always under- 
stood) without risk of any portion going wrong. As opposed 
to this picture, what hopes can an individualistic attempt hold out 
with certainty? 
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In an operation thus conducted, co-operation of the arms 
reaps its reward. Perfect conditions for accomplishment are 
provided. 

An offensive atmosphere, or spirit, is created. Of necessity 
a mass is mobilized to be responsible for the decisive attack. 
Finally, different arms, all the arms, in the course of such an 
attack, are placed within reach of support and afforded full scope 
because it is necessary at all costs that each of them shall be 
present. Such are the causes of a fact which we have several 
times pointed out, ‘‘ Co-operation of the arms is most thoroughly 
carried out in the region and during the course of the decisive 
attack.’’ Asan instance let us recall de Ruyter’s splendid tactics 
at Solebay, his determined offensive against the Duke of York, 
and the turning to the utmost account of all the arms at this 
point. Let us point to the attack at Palermo and the piercing 
of the allied right by all the arms, and finally to the co-operation 
during Rooke’s operations at La Hogue, and those of Sandwich 
at Lowestoft. 

When the decisive attack is deprived of an arm, and co-opera- 
tion in consequence is no longer possible, the results are 
generally incomplete. Monk’s want of success on the first of the 
four days’ battle was doubtless due to this cause. The same 
failure is observed in de Ruyter’s enterprise against the English 
centre on the fourth day of the 1666 battle and at the battle of The 
Texel, probably for the same reasons. 

Finally, by way of contrast, when a decisive attack is want- 
ing, co-operation is precarious; it is insignificant when brought 
about in separate duels, or even disappears altogether. he 
Dutch did not do much good in this way on 11th June, 1666. 
At Beveziers, at La Hogue on the part of Tourville, there was no 
decisive attack, and therefore no co-operation. The same at 
Stromboli in the case of Duquesne. If, by a whim of Fate, it 
was not so on 12th June, 1666, on the English side, it was owing 
to particular circumstances on which we laid stress when dealing 
with that battle. 

Let us accept, therefore, as certain that co-operation of the 
arms shares the vicissitudes of movements and of the decisive 
attack, and that the history of the former is that of the latter. 
Consequently, as manoeuvring and decisive attack are the 
creations of the supreme commander, his alone, we are fully 
‘ justified in demanding that it shall be this authority and no 
other who fashions the heavy club (lourde massue), who decides 
what to do with it, and who wields it with all his strength, in 
order that the effect of the arms may be the maximum by reason 
of their mutual support. Joint action is specially calculated to 
further the plans of an Admiral if he does not neglect any of his 
tools systematically and knows how to allot to each of them, in 
the offensive which he contemplates, the work for which it is 
adapted. This task belongs to him, and to him alone. 

Co-operation of the arms is ‘‘ the prerogative of the King.’” 
It will be whatever the Commander-in-Chief wills it to be. 


VOL. LVIII. Z 
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VI.—Co-operation of the Arms Gains by Preconception of Manceuvres. 


This principle is only the corollary, or rather the extension 
of the preceding one. A Commander-in-Chief will be better able 
to ensure the success of a particular operation and the co-opera- 
tion of the arms told off for it the more he has thought it out 
beforehand. It will more completely dominate the will of the 
opposing Commander, whereas it would be subject to it if it 
were only conceived to meet a tactical situation brought about 
by theenemy. At sea it is, moreover, very difficult to decide on 
a plan on the spur of the moment, except when opposed to a 
complacent antagonist. Everything happens so quickly. Thus 
the majority of fine offensive operations have been prepared in 
advance, somewhat a priori. 

The Saintes, Trafalgar, Lissa, are proofs of this. The 
winning side, the most confident of itself, mapped out its route 
in advance and followed it without swerving, without concerning 
itself about the eventual parrying stroke. The worst that could 
happen, should that counter-stroke be a skilful one, was that 
matters would be once more on terms of equality. 

This procedure lights up and simplifies many puzzling 
problems. Whoever definitely decides on his future attitude 
knows what he wishes to do. He makes his preparations at 
leisure. He organizes his forces suitably and places them at 
the desired spot. There then remains nothing to be done but 
to slip them at an opportune moment. It is possible to distribute 
the several arms judiciously, to mass them at the critical point, 
and consequently to enable them to act closely in unison. 

Such, for example, is the immortal lesson of Solebay. The 
whole operation was mapped out in de Ruyter’s brain before the 
encounter. The point of direction was the English fleet, which 
was to be crushed before everything. The bulk of the Dutch 
fleet, led by Ruyter himself, was to carry this out. As a con- 
sequence, the maximum of force for the principal attack, the 
minimum for Bankert. Further, the greater number of the fire- 
ships were attached to the decisive attack where, later, they were 
to do wonders in co-operation with the gun. 

A similar skilful, pre-arranged plan existed at the Texel; it 
was effectively carried out during the battle. 

Again at Palermo, pre-conceived manceuvres. With what 
care, beforehand, and in complete tranquillity, was the unit 
formed which was confided to Preuilly with all the arms at dis- 
posal! In consequence, what union of all their efforts in the 
decisive area, and what results ! 

It is otherwise with the Commander, to whom it is not given 
to prepare his plans in advance; whether he remains glued to a 
thorough and deliberate offensive, or whether he parries a blow 
just dealt, thus acting with a semblance of the offensive. In 
neither of these two cases is it possible for him to make plans 
beforehand. If he is in an attitude of expectation he does not 
know where to place his forces; he distributes them uniformly, 
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equally, to oppose a danger which has not yet revealed its true 
direction. This is the worst of positions to be in. If he makes 
dispositions to guard against it he may be caught with his forces 
badly placed. At one point there may be an excess of an arm; 
at another, perhaps the most critical one, that arm may be absent 
altogether. Impossible to ensure co-operation with certainty. 
For example, look at Monk at the North Foreland, and Ruyter 
on 12th and 14th June, 1666, at Walcheren. They could not 
possibly have acted more opportunely or with a greater grasp of 
the situation. But since they were only taking advantage of an 
unexpected situation, one caught on the wing, they were not able 
to use all their arms. This also applies to the battle of Strom- 
boli, where Duquesne made no preparations beforehand, in spite 
of having twenty-four hours in which to think out a plan. 
From this neglect, co-operation of the forces suffered acutely. 


VII.—The Factor Time has a Supreme Influence on the Proper Execution 
of Joint Action. 


The selection of the favourable moment for the action of 
all the arms presents still greater difficulties than that of the place 
where one may wish to employ them. It is necessary that 
conditions favourable to each of these should exist at the same 
moment, and such a conjunction is naturally fugitive. Except 
at such a moment the execution of co-operation runs the risk of 
being tardy or premature. This is what happened at Walcheren 
in the case of the French fire-ships, who received from d’Estrées 
the order to attack before being in a suitable position todo so. A 
Commander should, in fact, regard the main lines of a situation, 
and not think too exclusively about a particular engine (arm) ; 
by doing the latter he would end in sacrificing the others and 
in compromising the general result. It follows that it was right, 
before starting a fire-ship or attempting to board, to wait till 
the gun had effectively appeared on the scene, and till the ranges 
were sufficiently short to increase its effects. In the same way 
it was desirable to await for such an operation, the moment when 
a favourable wind and a short distance to cover (parcours) would 
enable the fire-ship to arrive at her destination promptly, and 
with certainty to divert the attention of the hostile gun. 

Further, joint action risks a failure if it scatters from time 
to time, if it drops from the stalk so to speak, thus allowing the 
enemy to pull himself together between each of its attempts. 
Tactics of this sort saved the ‘‘ Injury ’’ on the first of the four 
days, the ‘‘ Henry ’’ at Solebay and the ‘‘ Soleil Royal” at La 
Hogue. The attack, which probably would have succeeded if 
delivered en bloc, arrived in successive waves, and approached 
the enemy in detail. Whence its want of success. For this reason 
simultaneous deployment of the arms is a necessity for each of 
them, and consequently for their collective employment. 
If co-operation was compromised by the action of the 
fire-ships in the examples which we have just given, so was 
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it also by the mistake made by the ships of the line after the 
dispersed entry into action of the Dutch at the North Foreland 
and at Syracuse, which presents another aspect of the value of 
time in joint action. This is what Ardant du Picq meant when 
he said that every organism is equipped to resist, in a given time, 
a fixed amount of injury. 

Rapidity of execution is also a condition to be fulfilled, 
because favourable circumstances may not be maintained. At 
Solebay the ‘‘ Emerillon’’ discovered this fact to her cost. 
Being to leeward she was only able to reach the Dutch a long 
time after a fleeting proximity had allowed of an attack on them 
with the gun. She arrived without support, co-operation did not 
exist, and she dearly paid for her mistake. 

Employment of a mass, opportunity, simultaneous action, 
and rapidity of execution, such are the principal factors which 
favourably influence co-operation of the arms. They equally 
favour the decisive attack, and this assertion is in no way 
singular after what we have said regarding the strict relations 
which exist between both of these forms of tactical activity. 


VIII.—Co-operation of the Arms Involves the Prohibition of Actions 
Deliberately Particularist. 
This seems self-evident. Asa matter of fact it is constantly 
lost sight of, and it will not be wasting time to emphasize it while 


profiting from the lessons to be extracted from the period which 
we have just studied. If that period abounds in examples of co- 
operation between fire-ships and ships, one finds per contra few, 
or no single combats between fire-ships. One notices an action 
of this sort on the fourth of the four days, but it may well have 
been due to chance alone. At Solebay, which was pre-eminently 
the battle of co-operation, the fire-ships confined their efforts 
solely to attacking ships. Ruyter thus understood it as we see in 
his order of 9th May, 1672; the sole function of the fire-ship was, 
according to his view, to attack the ‘‘capital’’ ships of the 
enemy. At Palermo the French galleys might have allowed 
themselves to be tempted by the prospect of boarding with ease 
the Spanish galleys. Very wisely they did nothing of the sort, 
preferring to act vigorously against the ships themselves. By 
thus operating, they succeeded in turning to considerable account 
an inferior instrument of warfare (i.e., of secondary importance). 
In short, we see that in that epoch of great wars compared with 
which those of the succeeding centuries rarely show up to 
advantage, fighting between similar types, as regards secondary 
vessels, was an extreme rarity. 

This was because there existed in fact ‘‘ secondary ” as well 
as ‘‘capital’’ ships. However opposed one may be to exclusive- 
ness in arms, to the narrow spirit which one sometimes meets 
with in military circles, one cannot help agreeing with it. The 
principal arm exists; it is carried by the ship of the line; victory 
is gained when it rules on the seas and when the enemy’s 
principal arm is driven from them. 
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The arms, it goes without saying, should mutually help each 
other, but with the reservation that the most important one shall 
be favoured to the utmost, the others contributing to its triumphs. 

If at times it supports the others, it is with the hope that 
it will be repaid a hundredfold; and it is necessary that this 
should be so. On land there is also a ‘‘ queen of battles,’’ the 
infantry. ‘‘ The infantry is the army,’’ General Morand 
declared. It will cover and protect on occasion its sister arms, 
cavalry and artillery, but the latter do not lose sight of the fact 
that they must be prepared to sacrifice themselves, if need be, for 
the ‘‘men on foot.’’ Everything for them, since their pro- 
gression, their advance on the battle field, characterize and 
materialize success. 

Secondary vessels should, therefore, go for the enemy’s 
battleships. In thus acting they will serve their own principal 
arm, by disturbing the aim of, and if necessary, inflicting the 
most serious damage to, the enemy. 

They should not concern themselves with others of the same 
type. If any such attack them, it will be time enough to take 
them on, not to delay by waiting to destroy, but to pass through, 
to clear their cordon, and to attempt to reach, at all costs, the 
battleships. Such an enterprise by a hostile similar type would, 
moreover, be the most fortunate thing that could happen. It 
would hold them far from our battleships which, then, would 
have their hands freer for their own arduous task. By their 
offensive, our secondary vessels will have effected there an indirect 
covering operation infinitely more fruitful than the disastrous 
method which should consist in protecting their line of battle 
by remaining inoperative in its vicinity, like the fire-ships at 
Beveziers. 

It is rare that the service which contemplates particularist 
action for its accessory arms (unités) does not end by creating 
in them a spirit in the highest degree harmful to the interests 
of the whole, by accustoming them to act alone, to remain 
indifferent to the general situation and to the trend of affairs 
generally. 

The same prohibition of particularist action also applies, to 
a certain extent, to battleships. Even though their sole objective 
should be the capital ships of the enemy, on which should be 
concentrated all their attention,! they cannot afford to remain 
indifferent to the efforts of their own secondary ships in the 
same direction. The advance of the latter, at the moment that 
the decisive attack is launched, should be supported and accom- 
panied by the battleships told off to act in concert with them, 
which should not content themselves with looking at the spectacle 
through their telescopes while remaining inactive. 

This principle is far too much ignored for us to refrain from 
emphasizing it here. 





1 And all their fire! even that of the movable armament (artillerie a 
deux-fins) which might be firing on the secondary vessels. 





FORT TICONDEROGA. 


By S. H. P. PELL, Esg. 
The owner of the Fort and surrounding works. 





FORT Ticonderoga, originally called Fort Carillon by the 
French, stands about 100 feet above the level of Lake Champlain 
on a promontory that juts out from the west shore of the lake. 
It was erected by the French in 1755-56 and consists of four 
stone bastions with an outer star-shaped wall and ditch. Within 
the fort there is a court-yard, with stone buildings on three sides. 
It probably mounted about 100 guns when completed. 


In 1758 the first important action connected with its history 
took place, between about 13,000 or 14,000 British Regulars, 
Colonial Militia and Volunteers, under General James Aber- 
cromby, and less than 4,000 French Regulars and Canadian 
Volunteers, under the Marquis de Montcalm. Montcalm 
decided that it was impossible to defend the fort proper with 
his small force, so, in a single night, constructed an earth- 
work across the neck of the promontory, and after a severe fight, 
which lasted throughout the whole of a July day, in which the 
British Regulars only were engaged, and in which the 42nd 
Highlanders so distinguished themselves that they were after- 
wards granted the title of ‘‘ The Royal Highland Regiment,”’ 
succeeded in gaining a complete victory. General Abercromby 
retreated down Lake George with his shattered force. 

The next year, Lord Amherst, with practically the same 
army, captured the fort after a two days’ engagement; but in 
the meantime Montcalm, with most of his troops, had hurried 
to the defence of Quebec, and Bourlamarque, on whom the com- 
mand had devolved, finding that he could not hold the works with 
his small force, retreated to Crown Point and to Canada. Before 
the French evacuated, they blew up the magazine and destroyed 
most of the works. 

Lord Amherst partially reconstructed the fort, and there 
were British troops stationed here until 1775, when Ethan Allen 
surprised and captured the small garrison under Captain De 
Laplace. 

During the first part of the war of the American Revolution, 
the Northern Army was concentrated at the fort, and it was from 
here that Benedict Arnold, in 1776, set out with his small fleet 
to attack Sir Guy Carleton at Valcour Island. The American 
Fleet was almost entirely destroyed, but succeeded in holding 
back the invasion from the North for a year. 
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In 1777 the British General John Burgoyne invested the 
fort, and after a short engagement it was evacuated by the 
American General St. Clair, who retreated to Saratoga. Bur- 
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goyne left a small force at the fort and pushed on with his 
main army, only to be defeated a few months later at Stillwater 
and Saratoga. 
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After the Revolution, the fort gradually fell into decay. In 
1806, Mr. William F. Pell, of New York, leased the property 
from Columbia College, to whom it had been deeded by the 
State, and built a summer cottage. In 1818 he purchased it. 
The family have always endeavoured to preserve the fort and the 
numerous earthworks scattered over the property as far as 
possible. In 1909, the West Barracks, which was the building 
in best repair, was entirely repaired and is now used as a 
museum. Here is being gathered a most interesting collection 
of relics and manuscripts connected with Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary history of this section of the country, including 
uniforms of the period worn by British, American and 
French regiments that had fought here. The fort is becoming 
more and more a place of pilgrimage for travellers through the 
Northern country, and each year shows an increasing number 
of visitors. 

Among the relics found lately was the bottom of a porcelain 
punch bowl bearing the inscription ‘‘ Success to General 
Amherst ’’; evidently a presentation piece given the General at 
the start of his expedition. Thousands of cannon balls have 
been found, and bullets and gun flints by the pailful. One ot 
the most interesting cases in the museum contains hundreds ot 
buttons of the various British regiments that had fought or been 
garrisoned here. 





A FEW SUGGESTIONS 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
TERRITORIAL FORCE. 


By ‘ Invicta.” 





WE are now nearing the end of the sixth year of the Territorial 
Force’s existence, and on all sides one hears so many criticisms 
and suggestions for the future welfare of the force that addi- 
tional ones would appear to be almost superfluous and out of 
place; but the writer, emboldened by Major Bradbridge’s 
example, ventures to offer these few notes and suggestions for 
what he hopes may be to the advantage of the force. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE FORCE, 


In an article by the present writer entitled ‘‘ After Four 
Trainings,’’ which appeared in the Journal of National De- 
fence in 1911, several suggestions were made, one of the chief 


of which bears very closely on the remarks made by Major 
Bradbridge in his article on ‘‘ A Plea for Co-ordination of 
Effort’? (Territorial Administration), which appears in the 
R.U.S.I. JourNnAL for November, 1913. 

In his remarks he points out that the work of Territorial 
Associations wants assimilating and suggests that an officer in 
charge of administration should be appointed to each division 
to supervise the work of the Associations which are responsible 
for the units composing the divisions. 

The present writer goes a step further than this and 
suggests that the administrative officer of a division with a 
competent staff under him should take over all the work 
connected with the grants now controlled by County Associations, 
and be responsible to the General Officer Commanding only. 

A retired officer of experience, and not under the rank of 
colonel, might be employed in this capacity with a staff 
consisting of a remount officer, a quartermaster, a Royal 
Engineer officer for buildings, ranges, etc,, three financial 
assistants and the requisite clerks. How very greatly would the 
whole scheme be simplified, and what an enormous sum in 
salaries, rents, postages, etc., would be saved ! 

In addition, the one man, who should have control of the 
expenditure, i.e., the General Officer Commanding the Division, 
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would have the chance of knowing how matters stood and would 
be in a position to see that all his units were similarly equipped 
for service, and that the funds were spent to the best possible 
advantage for the efficiency of his command. 

Local Associations might still continue to exist as advisers 
on purely local matters to the Divisional Administrative Officer, 
but with no financial control. Needless to say, on mobilization, 
such a scheme would be of great benefit, and where most Asso- 
ciations depleted of their military members would fail lamentably 
to meet the situation, we should have an organized staff closely 
in touch with the wants of the troops and knowing exactly what 
to do, while the General Officer Commanding would feel assured 
that as far as the organization and equipment of his division 
were concerned, matters were in thoroughly capable hands. 


The work of Associations seems to be increasing rather 
than diminishing, and the slowness in procedure, due to the 
lengthy intervals between meetings and delays in obtaining 
definite decisions, does not show any signs of improvement. 

Some Associations are indeed admirable in their methods, 
but there are many notable exceptions, and it is these exceptions 
that make the ‘‘tuning up”’ of the force so difficult, and point 
to the necessity of a change of system; while the unfortunate 
General Officer Commanding, some of whose units are admin- 
istered by these tortoise-like Associations, must despair of ever 


getting uniform efficiency in his command and in a division of 
all arms as in a chain, the weakest link is the weakest point. 
The writer does not alter his opinion after two more years’ 


training, and, indeed, later experience tends to point to the ever- 
increasing necessity for improvement in administration. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 


What a magnificent chance is being allowed to slip through 
our fingers of obtaining a really Imperial asset in this matter. 
The chief failures of this movement seem to be :— 
(1) Want of organization for purposes of war. 
(2) Registration of undesirables, owing to age, physical 
defects, and wasters who only join for what has been 
aptly termed ‘‘ beer, beanos, bacca and burials.’’ 


To make this organization of real use, it is desirable to first 
discover to what purposes it can best be put, and these can be 
briefly stated as follows :— 

(1) Reinforcement of the existing units of the Territorial 


Force. 

(2) Personnel of depédts, remount establishments, horse and 
vehicle collecting parties, railway protection corps, 
hospital staffs, civil supply depdts, clerical establish- 
ments, and police duties. 
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Now, instead of organizing the National Reserve by bat- 
talions, consisting of men of all branches, let us first of all lay 
down the establishments required for all these various depart- 
ments, and this should not be difficult if a comprehensive scheme 
were drawn up for the whole of the United Kingdom. Having 
done so, let us organize each body separately under its own 
officers, and let each man be told off for the job most suitable 
to his capabilities and previous experience. 

Let uniform and equipment for those men who would 
require it be kept in store for them, and those who do not, be 
furnished with the requisite brassards and caps and any other 
distinguishing badges which may appear necessary. 

Men told off to reinforce any particular unit should be 
permanently attached and allowed to attend certain drills, and 
camp, when possible. By this means, commanding officers 
would get to know their capabilities to some extent, and the men 
themselves would feel part and parcel of the unit which they are 
to help in war. 

These men really take the place of the Territorial Force 
Reserve, which is practically non-existent. 


VOLUNTARY AID ORGANIZATION, 


Much the same arguments may be applied to this great 
and excellent national movement, which has assumed such 
dimensions in such a short time as to be almost overwhelming. 
Detachments have sprung up everywhere. Some are excel- 
lent, many are good, and the remainder are of a minor degree of 
proficiency ; chiefly because their duties are not clearly defined 
and members do not always realize their responsibilities and the 
onerous duties and training they have to carry out. 

Detachments are formed anywhere, whether they are 
required or not. Members who, for social, domestic or physical 
reasons would be inefficient or non-available for service, are 
enrolled and partially trained. Equipment varies according to 
the length of purse and keenness of the supporters, and, gener- 
ally speaking, one may say that a grand patriotic and most 
useful movement is spoilt for want of organized pruning to the 
requirements of the nation in war time. 

If the members were cut down by about half and only 
_Teally efficient detachments retained, and a correct proportion 
maintained between men’s and women’s detachments, a truly 
valuable organization would be acquired. At present efficiency 
is being sacrificed to numbers. 


ENLISTMENT OF EX-REGULARS. 


What becomes of the large number of trained soldiers who 
in the prime of life finish their reserve time and whose services 
are consequently lost to the country for ever? 

Many of them certainly join the National Reserve, but 
would not their enlistment in the Territorial Force under a 
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bounty system do much to stiffen the ranks and increase our 
efficiency ? 

Lack of discipline and military spirit is accountable for 
much of the inefficiency so freely commented on, and much of 
this would disappear if a strong leaven of really good old soldiers 
was introduced, say about 10 per cent. Specialists, such as 
scouts, signallers and artificers would be specially welcome, 
as well as good N.c.0.’s. A system of bounties, varying from, 
say, £4 up to £6, and £8 for specialists and the higher ranks 
of N.c.0.’s would attract many good men. 50,000 a year would 
be a cheap price to pay for a stiffening in the force of about 
10,000 trained men. 


TRAINING. 


After six trainings, it is possible to form an opinion as to 
the maximum amount of training it is possible for territorial 
soldiers to get, and the results according to the reports by the 
various commanders are no doubt encouraging, up toa certain 
point. Great progress is being made in every direction, but 
still every effort should be made to increase the facilities for 
obtaining instruction and to cater for the officers and men, whose 
private business precludes their taking long holidays to attend 
courses, tactical exercises, etc., outside the annual training in 
camp. 

Much more could be done in the matter of bringing instruc- 
tion to the outlying units. The appointment of a special staff 
officer to each division, who would be a travelling instructor, 
would greatly help matters. This officer should spend the 
whole of his time, except in the summer training season, carry- 
ing out courses of outdoor exercises (say of a week’s duration), 
lectures, etc., at all the principal headquarters of his division. 
He could assist young officers preparing for examinations, and 
generally help the General Staff Officer of the Division during 
the training season. 

Another point which might receive encouragement is to get 
neighbouring units to engage in minor operations against one 
another occasionally. This is very seldom done, and yet is most 
useful practice. Except during annual training there is not 
half enough field work carried out, and a great deal more might 
be done if brigade commanders made suggestions for the carry- 
ing out of small local schemes. More local field-days could be 
easily organized, if they were encouraged, and a little money 
granted for expenses. 

Again, in each command, could not a standing camp be 
arranged for the training and accommodation of such men who, 
for various reasons, are unable to attend the whole, or any 
portion, of the annual training of their unit? 

A section of artillery and a company or more of infantry 
could be maintained for, say, six weeks, and squads of men 
from each unit of those branches sent periodically as they could 
best fit in the time. This scheme would want careful working 
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out, but some such provisional training scheme would be of 
inestimable value. 

All the year round schools, for artillery and misketry, are 
badly needed. Courses must be of frequent recurrence, so as 
to enable officers to fit them in with their professional 
obligations. 

There are always a certain number of officers who have 
the leisure to go to course after course, but what is wanted is 
help for the busy man who cannot get away when he likes. 

Sitting for examinations on fixed dates has proved a 
stumbling block to many a good man, who wants and deserves 
promotion, but cannot manage to attend. 

An extra three days’ annual training for field artillery would 
be of great assistance. At least three days are at present spent 
in getting the batteries together and preliminary work with the 
draught horses. If the Yeomanry are worth 18 days, surely the 
artillery should be similarly favoured. 


DISCIPLINE. 


Fortunately, discipline throughout the force, is well main- 
tained, but when isolated cases of misconduct have to be dealt 
with, it is difficult to know how to mete out punishment. It is 
exceedingly unpleasant to administer punishment to voluntarily 
enlisted men at any time, but the occasion does arise, luckily not 
frequently, when an example has to be made of a man; and 


what is one to do with him? 

Short of turning him out of the force, which is frequently 
exactly what he wants, there is nothing much which can be 
done. One cannot give defaulter’s drill; imprisonment would 
raise a storm of indignation and at once cause questions to be 
asked in the House; one cannot stop a man’s jam for tea, or 
pudding for dinner. 

A very short scale of punishments suitable for the usual 
crimes in camp or at drill, and instructions as to what circum- 
stances would justify courts martial would be a great boon to 
Territorial commanding officers, especially if a scale of fines for 
minor offences were introduced, a company or battery com- 
mander being able to fine up to, say, 5s., and a commanding 
officer up to 10s. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT, 


It seems rather a pity that on the formation of the force, 
a simple, and yet effective, full dress was not introduced for 
officers, so that they might attend levees and other full-dress 
functions, without having to go to the expense of obtaining the 
orthodox tunic, helmet, etc. 

The present cap, with or without the addition of a plume or 
pompom, is quite ‘‘ dressy ’’ enough for all occasions, and if a 
plain cloth (red, blue or green) frock was introduced, with sword 
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slings and steel scabbard, an effective dress might easily and 
cheaply be contrived, which would enable many an officer to 
present himself at a levee to make obeisance to his Sovereign, 
and there are many other occasions on which such an uniform 
would be very useful. 

The vexed question of mess dress also arises. Why should 
Territorial officers, or for the matter of that any officers, have 
to wear a uniform neither picturesque or cheap to sit down to 
dinner in? 

Could not ordinary evening dress, tail coat, white tie and 
waistcoat be worn, with regimental buttons on the waistcoat, and 
if necessary a small distinguishing badge (detachable) on each 
lapel on the coat. 

If only some stout-hearted senior officer would try and get 
us something done in this way, what eternal gratitude he would 
earn throughout the Force ! 

Certain articles of equipment might well be supplied by the 
Government, and the cost deducted from the Officers Outfit 
Grant, viz., greatcoat, pistol, belts, sword and prismatic glasses 
(graticuled in the case of Royal Artillery Officers), haversack 
and water-bottle. This would not only ensure the officer having 
the correct pattern, but also he would get them at a greatly 
reduced price. 

There is but little to comment on in the men’s uniform. 
The F.S. cap is of course a ridiculous head-dress for a man who 
has to be exposed to the sun and rain. It shelters from neither, 
won’t stick on, cultivates a bald patch on the top of the head, 
and generally is totally unsuited for the purpose. 

The puttee also is hardly a satisfactory form of leg wear 
for men unaccustomed to put it on. 

The question of boots will ever be a difficult one until an 
annual issue is made. The Territorial soldier should be treated 
more like the old militiaman as regards boots, shirts, and socks. 


THE TERRITORIAL DECORATION, 


Would not the value of this decoration be greatly enhanced 
if it were given, not merely as a record of long and continuous 
service, but as a reward for good work done in, or for, the 
Force? Surely a large employer of labour, who has for some 
years encouraged his employees to join the Force and given 
them facilities to go to annual training, is as much deserving 
of some recognition as, say, an Honorary Colonel, or Honorary 
Chaplain, who has attended one or two Sundays during training 
for 20 years. 

One would almost like to suggest that the decoration be 
changed into an order, ‘‘ The Order of National Defence,’’ and 
several grades of it introduced, the Territorial Medal being also 
included, and open to all and any, who, by personal service, or 
in other means, help to serve their King and country in the 
matter of national defence. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE. 

APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS.—The following were 
the chief of these events during February :— 

Appointments.—Admiral Sir A. B. Milne, Bart., to be Commander-in- 
Chief at the Nore, in succession to Admiral Sir R. Poore; Admiral Sir H. 
B. Jackson to be Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, in succession to 
Admiral Sir A. B. Milne; Vice-Admiral R. H. S. Stokes to be Senior Officer 
on the coast of Ireland, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir C. H. Coke; Vice- 
Admiral S. D. A. Gamble to be Vice-Admiral commanding the Fourth Battle 
Squadron, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir C. J. Briggs; Vice-Admiral Sir 
iF. C, D. Sturdee to be Chief of War Staff, in succession to Vice-Admiral 
Sir H. B. Jackson; Vice-Admiral E. E. Bradford to be Vice-Admiral com- 
manding the Third Battle Squadron, in succession to Rear-Admiral Sir L. 
Bayly; Rear-Admiral Sir L. Bayly to be Vice-Admiral commanding the 
First Battle Squadron, with acting rank as Vice-Admiral, in succession to 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir S. C. J. Colville; Rear-Admiral A. G. H. W. 
Moore to be Rear-Admiral commanding Second Battle-Cruiser Squadron; 
Rear-Admiral A. C. Leveson to succeed Captain Ballard as Director of 
Operations Division of the War Staff; Captain G. A. Ballard to succeed 
Rear-Admiral J. M. de Robeck as Admiral of Patrols. Captains H. R. 
Veale to ‘* Exmouth ’’; F. Brandt to “‘ Eclipse ’?; C. D. Carpendale to Naval 
Ordnance Department; J. G. Armstrong to ‘‘ London’; R. N. Lawson to 
“Tron Duke” and as Flag-Captain to Admiral Sir G. A. Callaghan; F. G. 
St. John to ‘ Impregnable.”’ 

Promotions.—Vice-Admiral Sir H. B. Jackson to be Admiral; Rear- 
Admiral E. E. Bradford to be Vice-Admiral; and Captain E. R. Pears to 
be Rear-Admiral, all to date February roth; Rear-Admirals C. H. Robert- 
son and H. C. Kingsford to be Vice-Admirals on Retired List, February 
roth. 

Retirements.—Admiral Sir George F. King-Hall (February roth) ; Com- 
mander C. C. Walcott (February 21st); Lieutenant M. G. Philpott, with 
rank of Commander (January 28th); Lieutenant H. C. Arnold-Forster, 
transferred to Emergency List (February 2nd). 

Fieet MoveMents.—In addition to the squadrons which went to sea on 
January 17th, and which have made their headquarters at Vigo or Arosa 
Bay, the Second Division of the First Battle Squadron, the Third Battle 
Squadron, and the First Battle-Cruiser Squadron left Portland on 

_ February 1oth for the Spanish coast. This has been the venue of the 
usual spring drills and exercises. A variation has been afforded by visits 
to the French naval ports at Cherbourg and Brest. The Third Battle 
Squadron, visited Cherbourg from February roth to 16th, and although 
the weather was not very good, large numbers of officers and men went 
ashore, and there was mutual hospitality shown between the British 
and French ships. In accordance with the desire of the British Admirally, 
however, this and the other visits were regarded as training calls only, 
and were not made the occasions for lavish entertainment. At Brest, 
the First Battle-Cruiser Squadron was present from February 11th to 
17th, and the Second Cruiser Squadron from February 21st to 27th. The 
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Second Division of the First Battle Squadron was to visit Cherbourg from 
March 17th to 23rd. Apart from these movements in the Atlantic, and 
following the example set in the autumn of last year, a division of four 
battleships from the First Fleet has been sent to cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean. This was the First Division of the Second Battle Squadron, 
commanded by Vice-Admiral Sir George Warrender, consisting of the 
“King George V.,”’ ‘‘ Ajax,’’ ‘‘ Audacious,’’ and ‘‘ Conqueror,’”’ with the 
light cruiser ‘‘ Boadicea.”” It arrived at Gibraltar on February 11th, 
Malta on February 19th, Corfu on March 2nd, and Palermo on March 
6th. 


Test MosiLizaTion.—In reply to a question in Parliament on February 
24th, the First Lord of the Admiralty said that it had been decided to 
substitute this year a test mobilization of the Third Fleet for the grand 
manoeuvres, such as were held in 1913. This test was more necessary, 
and would result in a considerable saving in expense. The First Lord 
added that there was no idea of sacrificing the training of the personnel 
to the exigencies of construction or the demands of the Treasury, full 
regard being paid to that important subject. In order to allow their 
officers and men to join the ships whose crews it is desired to bring up 
to full complement for the mobilization, the training establishments at the 
ports are to be closed on July roth. 

THe Wreck oF “A 7."’—It was officially announced on March 2nd 
‘ that the Admiralty had decided to abandon the operations for the salvage 
of submarine “A 7,” which sunk on January 16th. In addition to the 
ordinary salvage craft which were employed in trying to raise the hull of the 


boat, the battleship ‘‘ Exmouth ” made an effort to pull her out of the 
mud in which she was embedded, but without avail, a hawser snapping 
after one of the attempts. On March 5th, a funeral service was held 
over the spot where the vessel went down. 


Licut Cruiser Construction.—Of the eight light armoured cruisers 
authorized in the 1913-14 naval programme, one was launched and three 
begun during February, all in the public dockyards. The ‘‘ Cordelia ”’ 
was put afloat at Pembroke on February 23rd, the naming ceremony being 
performed by the Hon. Venetia Stanley, daughter of Lord Sheffield. 
On February 25th, the ‘‘ Carysfort ” was laid down on the same slip at 
Pembroke. The ‘‘ Cleopatra ’’ was begun at Devonport on February 
26th, and the ‘‘ Conquest’? at Chatham, about the same time, although 
the ceremony of laying the first keel-plate did not take place until March 
2nd. These cruisers will have a displacement of about 3,450 tons, a 
length of 420 ft., an extreme breadth of 39 ft., and a mean load draught 
of 124 ft. Their turbine engines will be of 30,000 horse-power, which 
are to give a nominal speed of 30 knots, but this is expected to be 
exceeded on actual trial and service. Oil fuel only will be burned under 
the boilers. The armament will consist of three 6-in. guns, of which two 
will be mounted on the upper deck aft and two on the forecastle deck, 
and six 4-in. guns, mounted in the central part of the ship, three on 
either broadside. 


Tue Entry or Capets.—On February 23rd, there was published an 
official booklet, entitled, ‘‘ The Entry and Training of Naval Cadets, 
prepared by the Director of Naval Education under the Authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.’”’ It has been issued for the 
information of parents who think of the Royal Navy as a career for their 
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sons, and of the boys themselves, and its purpose is to tell what has 
to be done by candidates for Naval Cadetships, how the’ selection of 
candidates is carried out, and how the education of the cadet proceeds. 
Some idea of the intention as well as the manner of the training is 
also given, and the prospects which it opens up to a boy of the right 
sort. The booklet, which is bound in cloth and amply illustrated, may be 
purchased through the Government publishers at the price of eightpence. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Navy Estimates.—There was issued on February 25th 
a Supplementary Estimate for the Navy (No. 112). The amount was 
42,500,000, raising the original Estimates for the year from 46,309,300 
to £48,809,300 or £3,733,900 more than the sum voted in 1912-13. The 
principal items of the Supplementary Estimate were 41,946,000 for ship- 
building ; 4320,000 for naval armaments; £123,000 for miscellaneous effec- 
tive services; £88,000 for victualling and clothing; and £60,000 for works 
and buildings. Most of the sum taken under shipbuilding was for the 
acceleration of the three contract battleships of the 1913-14 programme, 
which it was announced in June last, after the rejection of the Canadian 
Naval Aid Bill, were to be laid down earlier than originally intended. 
The Supplementary Estimate was introduced by Mr. Churchill in the 
House of Commons on March 2nd, and was discussed on that and the 
following day. 

FOREIGN POWERS. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Tue ‘‘ Szent Istvan.’’—As recorded last month, the battleship ‘‘ Szent 
Istvan,’? the fourth Austrian Dreadnought, was launched at Fiume on 
January 17th. The following particulars relating to her design appeared 
recently in the Glasgow Herald :—All the 12-in. guns have an arc of fire 
of 300 degrees. The ammunition carried consists of 130 rounds for each 
of the 12-in. guns, 200 rounds for each of the §.9-in. guns, and about 
2,000 rounds for the quick-firers. There are three 18-in. torpedo tubes. 
Protection is afforded by a belt of armour 11-in. thick amidships and 43-in. 
at the ends, the turret armour being 12 inches thick, and the protection to 
the secondary guns six inches thick. The ‘‘ Szent Istvan,’’ like her three 
sister ships is equipped with triple turrets. ‘‘ Competent critics agree,’’ said 
the writer in the Glasgow Herald, ‘‘That Austria has produced in the 
four vessels of this class ships of very fine design. For fighting power, 
in speed, and in their ample protection, they are probably unexcelled by 
any other battleships afloat of the same displacement.”? The class has a 
displacement of 20,000, and was designed in 1909. It is stated that the 
prolonged building period for the ‘‘ Szent Istvan’? has enabled many 
improvements to be made in the details of her equipment, so that she will 
be more up-to-date than her sister ships. 


CHILE, 

TuirD DestrovER LaUNCHED.—Of the group of six large ocean-going 
destroyers which the Chilian Republic ordered of Messrs. J. S. White & 
Co., Cowes, in September, 1911, the third has now been launched. This 
is the ‘‘ Almirante Simpson,’? which took the water on February 26th. 
The naming ceremony was performed by Senora Cuevas, wife of the 
Secretary to the Chilian Legation. The first two destroyers of the class, 
named after Admirals Lynch and Condell, have been completed and sent 
to America. These destroyers are the largest yet built for any navy, 
except for the ‘‘ Swift,’’ the British special type vessel. They have a full 
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load displacement of 1,850 tons, as compared with the 2,170 tons of the 
Swift. The largest destroyers, apart from the Swift, shown in the 1913 
issue of the official Dickinson Return, were the Russian ‘‘ Novik,’’ of 
1,200 tons; the Japanese ‘‘ Umikaze,’’ of 1,150 tons; the British ‘‘ Viking” 
class of 1,090 tons; and the American ‘‘ Aylwin ”’ class, of 1,010 tons. 
In all other countries, there are no destroyers of 1,000 tons displacement. 


CHINA. 

NavaL Contract MopiFigep.—Writing on February ist, the Times 
Correspondent at Peking stated that just before the outbreak of the 
Revolution of 1911 the Manchu Government concluded an arrangement 
with Mr. Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, which committed 
China to the purchase of warships to the value of £4,000,000. ‘This 
legacy has now descended to the new Government, which, in pursuance 
of Yuan Shih-kai’s undertaking to fulfil all the foreign obligations of 
the previous Government has just confirmed the contract, with the 
proviso that the sum involved shall be spent on ships other than war- 
ships. A Reuter message in February also stated that the Chinese 
Government, having come to the conclusion that economic and com- 
mercial development needed earlier attention than the expansion of the 
navy, had decided not to proceed with the scheme announced in Cctober 
for the establishment of a naval college and a naval base. Consequently 
the negotiations with the British Admiralty for the loan of officers are in 
abeyance. 

New Licur Cruisers.—Three light cruisers are stated to be building 
for China at the Cantiere Triestino at Monfalcone, near Trieste. The 
Naval and Military Record gives the following particulars in regard to 
them :—Length 359 ft., beam, 39 ft., draught, 16 ft., Parsons turbines; 
designed horse-power 30,000=32 knots; armament, ten 4-in. Q.F., two 
Maxims, and two torpedo tubes; Yarrow boilers for coal and oil-fuel. 
The guns are being made by the Skoda Works. The ships are to be 
delivered in 22, 24, and 26 months respectively. According to their 
designed speed these ships will be the fastest scouts in the world, while 
their armament does not compare unfavourably with that of scouting 
vessels in other fleets. 

ECUADOR. 

BoMBARDMENT OF EsMERALDAS.—In the course of the insurrection 
headed by Colonel Concha, the port of Esmeraldas, to the north of 
Ecuador, has been bombarded. It appears that since December, Esmer- 
aldas had been in the hands of the rebels under Colonel Concha, but on 
February 10th, the Government gunboats bombarded the city from the 
sea, while the military forces attacked it on land, and according to the 
reports the place was recaptured by the Government. The Navy of 
Ecuador consists only of the light cruiser, ‘‘ Ministro Zenteno,”’ of 3,600 
tons, armed with eight 6-in. and ten 6-pdr. guns, and five smaller vessels 
of very limited fighting value. 

FRANCE. 

Tue ‘ Watpeck Roussgavu’s ’”? Grounpinc.—During the gale which 
visited Mediterranean ports on February 22nd, the French armoured 
cruiser, ‘‘ Waldeck Rousseau,” went ashore in the Golfe Jouan, near 
Cannes, off which the light squadron, in which the “‘ Waldeck Rousseau ” 
flies the flag of Read-Admiral de Ramet de Sugny, was lying. Assistance 
was rendered by tugs from Toulon, and by the armoured cruiser, ‘‘ Ernest 
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Renan,” the latter endeavouring to tow the ship off the sandy bottom, 
but uneuccessfully. After being lightened, however, the salvage opera- 
tions proved effective on the 25th, when the vessel was towed off with 
apparently little injury to her hull. 

New Licut Cruiser DesicN.—A change, attributed to motives of 
economy, has been made in the design of the three light cruisers which 
it is proposed to build as part of the 1914 programme. Instead of the 
6,000-ton vessels projected after the manceuvres off Toulon last year, 
which would have cost £760,000 each, three vessels of 4,500 tons are now 
preferred, to cost £560,000 each. The smaller type is known as a “‘ con- 
ducteur d’escadrilles ” or flotilla cruiser. Some delay is reported to be 
inevitable, owing to the change of plans, in the beginning of the three 
scouts. 

La Hocue Wrecks.—Negotiations have recently been in progress for 
the salvage of the thirteen French ships sunk after the Battle of La 
Hogue in May, 1692. On February 26th, tenders were opened at the 
Ministry of Marine for the right to search for the treasure reputed to 
have been on board these vessels. A large sum for the pay of the fleet 
is said to be buried with them. Seven French warships, including 
Admiral Tourville’s flagship, the ‘‘ Soleil Royal,’’ were burned under the 
guns of Fort La Hogue, and six more were destroyed afterwards by a 
raid of Sir George Rooke. The undertaking to raise them after being 


sunk for nearly 222 years has attracted considerable curiosity and 


interest. 
GERMANY. 


NUMBERS OF PERSONNEL.—In the German Navy Estimates for 1914, 
the sum total of the personnel of all ranks is given as 79,080, being an 
increase of 6,191 over the figures for the previous year. The detailed figures 
for the various grades are as follows :— 








| Increase 

Ww t| Pett (Bena 

Officers, onan betty. |Seamen. Boys. |Total,all) pared 
ranks. with 


| 1913. 





Naval Officers 139 
Junior Executive 
Officers ... 
Engineer Officers.. 
Seamen, Boys, 
Dockyard and } 13,376 
Torpedo Divns. | 
Seamen Artillery . 
Marine Infantry .. 
Clothing Departmt. 
Medical ‘ 
Art. Administration 
Torpedo Personnel 
Mining Personnel.. 
Accountant Dept....| 


Surveying Dept. ..... — 
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LauNcH OF THE ‘‘ KRONPRINZ.’’ —At the Germania yard, Kiel, on 
February 21st, there was launched the battleship of the 1912-13 pro- 
gramme, which had been built under the designation of ‘‘ Ersatz-Branden- 
burg.”” She was named the ‘‘ Kronprinz’’ by the Crown Princess. In 
the absence, through illness, of the Crown Prince, the baptismal oration 
was pronounced by Prince Henry, who, in opening his remarks, recalled 
that the name of the new vessel was formerly borne by an armoured 
frigate launched from Samuda’s works in London in 1866, the Prussian 
Minister, Count Bernsdorff, being present at the ceremony. This ship 
was commissioned in 1867 under the flag of the North German Confedera- 
tion, and served until October, 1892. The new ‘‘ Kronprinz” belongs to 
the ‘‘ Kénig ”’ class, of about 27,000 tons displacement and a main arma- 
ment of ten 12-in. guns. She was laid down in May, 1912. Germany 
has now 23 Dreadnoughts in the water, compared to 34 for the British 
Empire. 


Navy Estimates Discussion.—Speaking in the Budget Committee of 
the Reichstag on February 4th, Grand Admiral von Tirpitz dealt with 
the relative naval strength of Great Britain and Germany, and said that 
“the relationship of sixteen to ten offered by England was to-day still 
acceptable, though, on the other hand, the holiday year mentioned on the 
occasion of an election speech could not be realized.’’ He stated that 
during the past five years the outlay for naval purposes had increased 
in Germany by 42,750,000; in England by 10,800,000, or four times 
as much, without counting the Supplementary Estimate of about 
£3,000,000 that was to be expected; in France by £6,700,000, or two-and- 
a-half times as much; and in Russia by £15,100,000, or five-and-a-half 
times as much. Answering questions, the Grand Admiral said that Germany 
had never set the pace in the increase of displacements and calibres, and 
never would do so. Commenting in the Berliner Tageblatt on the figures 
of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, Captain Persius pointed out that the period 
of five years had been carefully selected, and took no account of the 
fact that the increases in France and Russia were the consequences of a 
preceding period of stagnation. Dealing with the matter of oil fuel when 
the debate was resumed on February 6th, Grand Admiral von Tirpitz 
said it was necessary in this matter to advance with great caution. Oil 
fuel offered many advantages, such as the reduction of smoke, the more 
rapid raising of steam, and greater ease in taking fuel on board at sea; 
but there were disadvantages, especially the high price of the fuel and 
the dependence on supplies from abroad. It was still uncertain whether 
in future tar-oil works would furnish more material, but it was not to 
be doubted that the future belonged to the oil motor. The Budget 
Committee agreed to the proposal to station a naval attaché at Buenos 
Ayres. 


FoREIGN SERVICE FLEET.—The second day’s debate in the Reichstag 
on the Navy Estimates was notable for a speech of Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz, in which he dealt with the German Fleet for foreign service. The 
following is a quotation from the Daily Telegraph report, published on 
February 21st :—‘‘ I welcome the remarks of previous speakers as to the 
foreign service of our Navy. There is no doubt that the political and 
commercial value of the appearance of our ships abroad is in many 
quarters not fully appreciated. It is not only a commercial and political 
necessity that we are active in the foreign service, but also a military 
necessity. A great navy must be in constant touch with the ocean and 
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oceanic conditions. If we have not achieved this during the last few years 
in the degree desired by us that was the result of circumstances into 
which I need not more closely enter. We needed a corresponding concen- 
tration in home waters. 

‘‘But we must be more active with out fleet abroad. The actual 
state of things, however, is that the number of foreign service ships 
provided for by the Navy Law has not yet been attained. That has 
quite recently made itself very unpleasantly felt. Last year we wanted 
to send our East Asiatic Squadron to the South Sea. We made the 
attempt, but had to bring it back because it was needed in China. Nor 
was it right to send ships from the East Asiatic Station to the West of 
America. The requirements in East Asia and the South Sea are, in fact, 
only approximately fulfilled. In the East of America the cruiser 
“‘ Bremen,’’ with great support from the Hamburg-American Line, which 
I should like specially to acknowledge here, did very much, and earned 
the thanks of all Germans there. But, after all, it could not be every- 
where where it was needed. Further, at Hayti we had to arm cadets and 
ships’ boys with rifles and send them on shore to protect Germans during 
the revolution. It is not right that we should be reduced to that, even 
if the ships’ boys did their duty thoroughly. 

‘‘From all this it follows that we must have stronger representation 
abroad. The aim of the next few years must be, within the framework 
of the Navy Law, to attain as speedily as possible for foreign service that 
for which the Navy Law itself provided. All the non-Socialist parties 
have admitted that the carrying out of our Navy Law is necessary, and I 
am firmly convinced that the entire German nation is permeated with the 
idea of its political necessity.”’ 


GREECE. 

New Torrepo Crart.—The six torpedo boats of 125 tons displace- 
ment and 25 knots speed, which the Vulkan Works at Stettin have built 
for the Greek Navy, were completed in January, and the vessels left 
Kiel on January 22nd for Greek waters. 


HOLLAND. 

SUBMARINE SuNK.—Submarine No. 5 was sunk while at the Scheldt 
quay at Flushing on January 31st. There were only seven persons on 
board at the time of the mishap, most of them workmen, and when the 
vessel filled all managed to escape, with the exception of one man who 
was taken down in the submarine. A diver was sent to try and release 
him, but without success. No statement has been made as to the cause 
of the sinking of the boat, which has a displacement of 380 tons and a 
length of 1513 ft., being therefore similar to the ‘‘C ’’ class in the British 
Navy. 

ITALY. 

Destroyer Triats.—Some creditable performances have been made 
by the new Italian 600-ton destroyers. The ‘‘ Audice,” built by the 
Orlando firm at Leghorn, developed a maximum speed of 36.2 knots, with 
20,000 horse-power. This class was only designed for 30 knots, with 
15,000 horse-power. Oil only is used as fuel. The completion by the 
Orlando Company of the four boats of the ‘‘ A ”’ class, and by the Pattison 
Company of the six of the “I” class, increases the number of Italian 
destroyers to 32, all the boats being under 15 years of age. 
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REPAIR OF THE ‘‘ SAN Giorcio.’’—Reports from Taranto, where the 
cruiser, ‘‘San Giorgio,”” is being repaired after her grounding in the 
Straits of Messina in November last, state that the vessel, while consider- 
ably damaged, is not permanently injured, and credit is given to those 
responsible for the salvage operations for the efficient manner in which 
they carried out their difficult task. Not only had the cruiser to be 
lightened to the extent of 1,500 tons by the removal of guns and turrets 
as well as coal and stores, but dynamite had to be used against a rock 
on which the bow was wedged. 

New Licut Cruisers.—According to the Italian correspondent of the 
Naval and Military Record, a new type of light cruiser is to be built, the 
first of which will be laid down before the spring. The displacement will 
be 5,000 tons, and the designed speed 27.5 knots. A thin water line belt 
and strong protective deck will be features of this class, while special 
attention will be given to seaworthiness, and the scantlings will be much 
stronger than those employed in the ‘‘ Quarto ”’ and ‘‘ Nino Bixio.”’ 


JAPAN. 


Navy Estimates Repucep.—There has been considerable opposition 
shown to the Navy Estimates by the Budget Committees of both the 
Upper and Lower Houses, and reductions have been made. A Reuter 
telegram from Tokio attributed the real origin of the feeling against 
the Navy not to the alleged scandal which has caused so much attention, 
but to a deep-rooted objection to the heavy naval expenditure whilst 
“‘bad taxes’? are maintained. Early in February, the Lower House 
reduced the amount proposed for the Navy by 30,000,000 yen (£3,062,500), 
and following this the Upper House has been considering a further reduc- 
tion of 40,000,000 yen (£4,083,333). Baron Saito, the Minister of Marine, 
informed the Upper House that the proposed reduction would seriously 
hamper national defence and it would be impossible to maintain the 
torpedo craft of the fleet. 


SWEDEN. 

Tue DereNce QuESTION.—In connection with the movement, referred 
to last month, to increase the adequacy of the defences of Sweden, a 
remarkable demonstration was made by the peasants on February 6th. 
To the number of many thousands, they proceeded to Stockholm and 
marched to the Palace, where they approached King Gustav, “in order 
to affirm their willingness to accept the burden of the increased armaments 
which were necessary for the defence of the country, and that they 
were of the opinion that these should be completed without delay.’’ The 
King thanked the peasants for their patriotism, and said that he shared 
their opinion that the national defences must be completed without delay, 
and both the Army and Navy increased. 

BaTTLEsHIp AGROUND.—The battleship ‘‘ Tapperheten ” went ashore on 
January 28th, on the south side of Norrbaadan, which is to the south-east 
of Sandé, when entering Sandhamn, near the entrance to Stockholm from 
the Baltic. It has not been reported what damage she sustained. The 
‘“* Tapperheten,”’ of 3,700 tons, was launched at Malmé, in 1902. 


TURKEY. 
Tue Cruiser ‘‘ Drama.”—According to reports from Roma, Italy has 
decided to hand over to Turkey the light cruiser ‘‘ Drama,”’ under con- 
struction at the Ansaldo yard. It will be remembered that this vessel 
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was seized by the Italian Government when the Tripolitaine War broke 
out. A sum of £200,000 was said to have been paid to the Ottoman 
Government for the ship, and she was renamed Libia. The Turks being 
now willing to buy her back again, Italy has agreed to their doing so. 
The vessel is similar in design to the ‘‘ Hamidieh,’”? which took a 
prominent part in the sea operations of the Balkan War. 


UNITED STATES. 


THE PROPOSED VICE-ADMIRALS.—The Senate passed on February 13th 
the Bill providing for the creation of six Vice-Admirals. Those who 
opposed the measure argued that it created additional officers of high 
rank while there was not sufficient employment for the present Rear- 
Admirals, and it was also pointed out that the change will probably lead 
to a demand for the additional grade of Lieutenant-General in the Army. 
As amended by the Senate, the new Bill provides that the total number 
of Vice and Rear-Admirals shall not exceed 18, the present number of 
Rear-Admirals and the Vice-Admirals will on retirement revert to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral. They are to be retired at the age of 65 instead 
of 62 years. 

SEAMEN’s EpucaTion.—A good beginning has been made with the 
scheme of Mr. Secretary Daniels to improve the education of the enlisted 
men of the Navy. Explaining the new policy in the New York Herald of 
January 2nd, Mr. Daniels said:—‘‘ Observation has shown that the man 
who executes orders in the most satisfactory manner is the one who has 
the education necessary for a thorough understanding of that order. 
What I want to do is to develop the men along this line during their 
service Discipline is not only an obedience of orders, it is an 
intelligent appreciation of them. . . . The Navy does not want the man who 
lacks ambition. If he lacks ambition, he will not develop. ... The 
opportunities which are offered for advancement in the United States Navy 
and the increased number of men which this educational policy will make 
available for such promotion, not only betters the standard of the men 
seeking enlistment, but increases the diligence of the men in the perform- 
ance of their duties.’”” As an example of the new system, there are 
ten graded classes on board the battleship ‘‘ Arkansas,’’ each containing 
about one hundred men, for instruction in arithmetic, geography, spelling, 
grammar, and the like. Every officer on board the ship under the 
regulations must be an instructor, and the men pursue their studies every 
day after the midday meal. 


MILITARY NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Appointments, Promotions, and Retirements.—The following are the 
chief of these events during February :—Lieut.-General Sir John Grenfell 
Maxwell, K.C.B., C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Colonel, the Black 
Watch (Royal Highlanders), vice Lieut.-General Sir J. C. McLeod, 
G.C.B., deceased; dated January 11th, 1914. Major-General Sir Archibald 
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J. Murray, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., from Inspector of Infantry, to 
command a division vice Major-General H. M. Lawson, C.B.; dated 
February 1st, 1914. Lieut.-General Sir Douglas Haig, K.C.B., K.C.I.E., 
K.C.V.O., Commanding in Chief, Aldershot command, is appointed an 
Aide-de-Camp General to the King, vice Field-Marshal Sir J. D. P. French, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., Chief of the Imperial General Staff (First 
Military Member, Army Council); dated February 18th, 1914. Major- 
General William Fry, C.V.O., C.B., General Officer Commanding 1st 
London Division, Territorial Force, to be Colonel, the Prince of Wales’ 
Own (West Yorkshire Regiment), vice Major-General W. H. Hawley, 
resigned; dated February 28th, 1914. 


THe Army ESTIMATES FOR 1914-15.—The following memorandum of 
the Secretary of State for War, relating to the Army Estimates for 1914-15, 
was issued on February 27th, as a Parliamentary Paper (Cd. 7253) :— 


MEMORANDUM OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE RELATING TO THE ARMY 
EsTIMATES FOR 1914-15.—Total Estimates.—The total of the Army Estimates 
for 1914-15, 428,845,000, shows an increase of £625,000 over that for 
1913-14, the growth being almost exactly accounted for by two causes, 
namely, the new scheme of pay for regimental officers, and of promotion 
from the ranks introduced on the 1st January last (£140,000), and the 
development of the Aviation Service (£480,000). The provision for this 
new service has now reached the figure of £1,000,000, as shown by the 
statement at page 74 of the Estimates, and this fact has an important 
bearing on any comparison between the Army Estimates of to-day and 
those of former years. 


Starting with the year 1905-06, the most important years, financially, 
of the succeeding series are ig07-08, in which a clear reduction of over 
$2,000,000 was made in the Estimates, and 1909-10, in which was reached 
the lowest figure of any year since the South African War and after which 
the growth of the Aviation charges may be said to have begun. The 
Estimates for these years compare as follows with those now presented :— 








Year. Effective. Non- Effective. 





1905-06 
1907-08 
1909-10 
1914-15 

















It will be seen that when allowance has been made for the automatic 
growth of pension charges and for the million now provided for aviation, 
the effective cost of the Army is actually less than in the year 1907-08; it 
is nearly two-and-a-half millions less than it was in 1905-06, and is only 
a quarter of a million more than it was at its lowest point since the war. 
During the same period the expenditure from loans, which for the three 
years ending in 1905-06 averaged two-and-a-half millions a year, has prac- 
tically come to an end. If it be further remembered that since 1905-06 
the general level of prices has risen by some 20 per cent., it will be 
realized that, though the total of the Estimates shows an increase, the 
interests of economy have been by no means neglected. 
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Establishment and Strength of the Regular Army.—The total estab- 
lishment shows an increase of 800 men; of which half is accounted for by 
the growth of the Military Wing of the Royal Flying Corps, and the other 
half arises from additions to the Garrison Artillery for necessary duties 
in connection with home defence. 

The return from South Africa of two regiments of Cavalry of the 
Line has reduced the number abroad to twelve, and left four regiments 
at home with no corresponding link abroad and no drafts to find. These 
four regiments are accordingly placed upon an establishment of men less 
than that of the draft-finding regiments at home, but higher than that 
of regiments abroad; the establishment being calculated to enable them 
to mobilize under conditions equally favourable with the other regiments 
at home. 

As regards horses, all regiments at home will have the full establish- 
ment, and steps are being taken towards providing those returned from 
South Africa with the recognized complement of boarded-out horses. A 
further addition of eight ‘‘ boarders ’’ is also made to each of the other 
home regiments. 

The number of cavalry regiments at home is now sufficient to admit 
of the formation of a fifth cavalry brigade in addition to the four brigades 
forming the Cavalry Division. Provision is made in the Estimates for the 


staff of this brigade, and for providing it with the necessary train. As 
soon as further cavalry regiments return home, it will be possible to place 
the war organization of this arm on a new basis, and plans for this are in 
hand. 
The increase in the cavalry at home also enables the mounted infantry 
schools at home and in South Africa to be dispensed with, and on mobiliza- 


tion relieves infantry battalions of the strain of detaching picked men to 
form mounted infantry battalions. 

The introduction of the four-company organization for infantry, 
carried into effect last autumn, involves no alteration in the total battalion 
establishments. 

There will be a shortage (some 8,000 men at the present time) in the 
ranks of the infantry, owing to the abnormal number of men passing to 
the Reserve. This consequence of the changes made in the periods of 
colour service in 1904 and 1906 has not been unforeseen, and was fully 
explained in the Annual Report on Recruiting for 1912. Owing to the 
coincidence with this disturbance of a period of brisk employment and 
emigration from some parts of the kingdom, and also of exceptional 
demands for men for the Navy, the recruiting market has not been elastic 
enough to enable the gaps to be readily filled. Various steps have been 
and are being taken to improve and modernize recruiting methods, and 
I am glad to say that better results are already being obtained. 

It is clear to me that the complete solution of the recruiting problem is 
bound up with the question of civil employment for ex-soldiers, and a 
committee, with Sir Matthew Nathan as chairman, is now enquiring 
into the steps necessary to secure that every man leaving the Colours 
shall have adequate prospects of employment. 

Owing to the admirable work accomplished by the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, and to the greater care with which recruits are selected 
and trained, the health of the Army has of late years improved to a 
remarkable extent. Full statistics will be found in the report of Sir 
Launcelotte Gubbins on the Health of the Army for 1912, recently pub- 
lished; but I may here record that as compared with the averages for the 
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period 1889 to 1898, admissions to hospital have fallen from 997.3 per 
thousand to 426.3, deaths from 9.03 to 3.26, invalids sent home from 
26.56 to 8.42, invalids discharged from 15.36 to 8.25, and the ratio con- 
stantly sick from 59.85 to 23.72. These figures include India and the 
Colonies as well as the United Kingdom. The Army, in short, is 
extremely healthy; and as compared with the years before the South 
African War, some seven thousand fewer men are absent from duty 
through being in hospital. 

OrFicErs.—The new rates of pay for regimental officers took effect from 
January ist last at a cost of £140,000 a year. I have also been able to 
make provision in these Estimates for certain increases of the allowances 
to officers and men in the Far-Eastern garrisons where, owing to currency 
movements and to other causes, there has been a serious alteration for 
the worse in the relation between income and cost of living. 

The progress recently made towards obtaining the full number of 
cadets, for which the enlarged buildings at Sandhurst are designed, is 
somewhat disappointing, and steps are being taken to hold further enquiry 
into the conditions of supply of cadets. 


AviaTIon.—Good progress has been made during the past year with 
the development of the Military Wing of the Royal Flying Corps. By 
the end of this month the personnel of the 5th and 6th squadrons will be 
complete and the number of officer fliers will have grown to about 200, 
including officers in the Reserve, and those holding certificates but not yet 
admitted to the School. I am glad to be able to state that there has been 
comparative immunity from serious accident. 

A decision was arrived at in the course of the autumn that for the 
future the lighter-than-air service for both Army and Navy should be 
concentrated under the administration of the Admiralty. In pursuance of 
this decision the Army airships and their appurtenances were handed 
over to the Navy on the ist January last. The 1st squadron, formerly 
employed with airships and kites, is being replaced by an additional 
aeroplane squadron, and by a kite section, which in the field will be 
attached to the headquarters of the Flying Corps. During the coming 
year, the 7th and 8th squadrons will be completed in personnel and 
aeroplanes. 

During the past year an Inspection Department for Aviation has been 
formed and is finding much scope for its activities in inspecting new 
supplies of all kinds, whether made by contractors or in the aircraft 
factory, and also in overhauling periodically the aeroplanes, engines, etc., 
of the flying squadrons. 

A special section of the Army Ordnance Department is also about to 
be formed to deal with the storage and supply of the highly technical 
and complicated matériel used in this branch of the service. 

With large numbers of new aeroplanes on order at the present 
moment, and the constant liability of those in hand to become unfit for 
service, it is hardly possible to give an exact figure for the number of 
serviceable aeroplanes in possession of the Army which will not have 
ceased to be correct before it is printed; but, as a general indication of 
the progress made in the past year, it may be said that, as compared 
with 100 aeroplanes in existence on March 2oth, 1913, there were on 
February 25th last 161 on hand, and between those dates 87 had been 
struck off as unserviceable and replaced. 
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An adequate reserve of spare engines and considerable quantities of 
spare parts have been provided. In the present state of development of 
aeronautics, it is inadvisable to make such provision too far ahead, owing 
to the risk of parts becoming obsolete before they are taken into use. 


The provision of motor transport is keeping pace with the formation 
of the squadrons. 

A large amount of building for the Flying Corps has been carried out 
during the year. Barracks for two squadrons at Netheravon have been 
almost completed. At Farnborough the sheds for two squadrons are 
almost ready, and barracks for the rank and file will be fit for occupation 
in about three months. At Montrose the personnel is accommodated in 
existing barracks, and the necessary sheds and workshops will be finished 
by the end of the month. At the Central Flying School permanent 
quarters for the staff will be completed by the same date. Additions and 
improvements have also been made at the Royal Aircraft Factory. 


Provision is now made to complete the barracks for six squadrons, to 
begin those for the seventh and eighth squadrons, to replace a large part 
of the temporary buildings at the Central Flying School by permanent 
buildings, and to take in hand the buildings for the Aircraft Park and 
Ordnance Depét. 


SPECIAL RESERVE.—I desire to express my obligations to those Members 
of both Houses of Parliament who, on the Committee presided over by 
the Under-Secretary of State, have given the Army Council their valuable 
advice as to the best means of strengthening this most essential part of 
our forces. The recommendations of the Committee are now under con- 


sideration, and I hope very shortly to be in a position to announce the 
steps to be taken and to carry them out without delay. 

The number of officers increased by 233 in the twelve months ending 
on January 31st last, as compared with an increase of 140 in the previous 
year. In the same period, there was a loss of 500 men; but there is reason 
to hope that the general improvement in recruiting is extending to this 
force also. 


TERRITORIAL Force.—The formation of another cyclist battalion (1st 
Bn. Huntingdonshire Regiment) has recently been sanctioned, raising 
the total number of such battalions to 14. 

The strength of the force on January 1st, 1914, was 9,366 Officers and 
239,819 other ranks, showing an increase of 72 officers and a decrease of 
14,220 Other ranks as compared with the corresponding date of last year. 


The reduction in numbers of men is not due to unsatisfactory recruit- 
ing, but is entirely the result of the abnormal intake of recruits during the 
year 1909, with the consequent exodus when the four-year engagements 
of these men expired during 1913. Over 61,000 men left in that year, or 
about 23,000 more than in 1912 though that year was itself abnormal. 

The recruiting returns for 1913 show a further highly satisfactory 
advance, and there is every hope that this will be well maintained. There 
was an actual increase of strength from October 1st to December 31st last 
of 3,400 men. 

The figures for attendance at camp in 1913 were as follows :— 

For 15 days and over: 7,099 officers and 157,827 other ranks. 
For less than 15 days: 983 officers and 54,035 other ranks. 
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Thus, in spite of the reduced number of men in the Force, the aumber 
attending camp for 15 days is in excess of that for the previous year 
(155,055). There has also been improvement in the attendance of all 
ranks at ‘‘ week-end ”’ camps lasting from two to six days, about 79,200 
having attended in 1913 as compared with about 55,000 in 1912. Expressed 
as an aggregate of camp-days, the corresponding numbers for these week- 
end camps are 202,279 for 1913 and 156,230 for 1912. 


The musketry returns for the past year show a still further improve- 
ment on those of all previous years. Out of 294 units (Yeomanry, In- 
fantry, and Royal Engineer Field Companies) whose members are re- 
quired to fire the musketry course, 261 qualified 75 per cent. or more 
of their strength; 32 qualified between 50 and 75 per cent. of their 
strength, and only one unit qualified less than 50 per cent. of its strength. 
These figures compare with 224, 54, 15, respectively, in 1912. Out of 
the 176,169 men who were required to fire a musketry course in 1913, 
148,766 qualified in the standard test. The comparative figures for the 
years 1909, IgI0, Ig11 and 1912, respectively, were 103,126, 126,912, 
142,435, and 153,510 (out of 188,000). 

Several large ranges have either been acquired or are in process of 
acquisition for the use of the force, but were not available for use in 
1913. Among these may be mentioned Holcombe in Lancashire, Sea- 
land in Cheshire, and Deer Hill in Yorkshire. Progress with these 
ranges is being made, and it is hoped that they will shortly be available 
for practice. 

In view of the value attaching to the instruction given on miniature 
cartridge ranges, new ranges of this kind now provided are made of 
increased width, in order to permit of sections firing together and of 
the better training of non-commissioned officers and men in fire control. 
A large number of these ranges have been approved for construction 
during the year. 

The number of voluntary aid detachments continues to increase, 380 
new detachments (making a total of 2,273) having been ‘‘ recognized ”’ 
during the year. These detachments at the end of December last com- 
prised 46,092 womien and 22,226 men. 


As may be seen from the Return (Cd. 7251) presented to Parliament 
this session, the accounts of county associations to the 31st March last 
show a further strengthening of the financial position, the reserve funds 
having increased during the year by £10,000 to £537,000, and the net 
surplus by £74,000 to £187,000, while the number of associations whose 
financial position is seriously unsatisfactory is reduced to very small 
dimensions, 


Taking the force as a whole, therefore, it may be said that the funds 
provided by the War Office for the purpose of administration are ade- 
quate, and any further support from public funds should take the form 
of improvement of the conditions of service of the individual. The 
administrative expenditure conducted by associations, it is true, touches 
the comfort and convenience of the individual at many points, and I 
trust that now that actual experience has sufficiently demonstrated the 
adequacy of the income of associations, they will find themselves able to 
spend their accumulated surpluses in ways that will render service in the 
force attractive. But the direct financial improvement of the terms of 
service of the Territorial soldier lies not with the associations but with 
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the War Office. After very careful considerations of the proposals made 
by the deputation which waited upon the Prime Minister in November 
last, and of the question in all its aspects, I came to the conclusion that 
while the Territorial soldier, provided his expenses are adequately 
covered, does not look upon his membership of the force as a source of 
income, and while it is neither necessary nor desirable that he should 
be led to do so, there are under present conditions very large numbers 
of men in the force who are liable to be out of pocket by the performance 
of their duties. 

In dealing with this matter I have aimed, above all, at meeting the 
necessities of the 15-day camper, since experience shows more and more 
clearly that the attendance of the rank and file at camp for the full 
period is essential to any scheme of progressive training. I have accord- 
ingly provided in the Estimates a sum which will enable me to increase 
the 20s. bounty already given to Yeomanry to 30s. in the case of 15-day 
campers, and to give a 20s. bounty to such men in all other arms, subject 
to the fulfilment of efficiency conditions. These bounties should enable 
many men who cannot now arrange with their employers for a second 
week’s leave of absence to do so in future. 

I have also been able to add a sum of about £20,000 to the training 
grants at the disposal of General Officers Commanding-in-Chief, for the 
purpose of afiording more instruction to officers and non-commissioned 
officers by means of courses, week-end camps, attachments and other 
means; and to set aside a sum to meet the increasing demands for warm- 
ing drill halls which are arising from the greater amount of work now 
done in the winter. These proposals involve an addition to the Estimates 
of £200,000 in all. 

I am glad to think that the increased outfit allowance provided in the 
Estimates of the current year has helped to increase the supply of officers, 
the numbers entering in the first half of the financial year having risen 
to 655 as against 516 in 1912 and 446 in Ig11. 


Orricers’ TrarniInc Corps.—On October ist, 1913, the number of 
cadets serving in this corps was as follows :—- 


Senior Division (universities) “Aegis aria. 
Junior Division (public schools)... ope Nie 


26,996 


as compared with a total of 24,483 on the corresponding date of the 
previous year. 

During the year 1913, cadets from the Officers’ Training Corps took 
267 Special Reserve commissions and 421 Territorial Force commissions, 
making in all 755 commissions in the Special Reserve and 1,445 in the 
Territorial Force since the corps was formed. 

NATIONAL RESERVE.—The strength of this reserve increased from 
190,000 on January Ist, 1913, to 217,000 on January ist, 1914. On the 
latter date there were over 13,000 officers and men who had taken the 
Class I. obligation (service abroad or at home) and over 45,000 Class II. 
(service at home), and about 38,000 still remained unclassified. 

There is good reason to expect a further growth in both these classes 
during the coming year. 
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War Orrice.—The increase of £14,000 under the War Office vote calls 
for notice. To the extent of nearly £6,000 it is due to automatic increases 
of pay under approved scales to military and civilian clerks of various 
grades. The rest is due to the establishing of certain new departments 
in the office. That of the Director-General of Military Aeronautics, a 
necessary consequence of the development of the new air service, costs 
£5,660; that of the Director of Mobilization, under the Adjutant-General, 
created to secure the special attention to the problems of mobilization 
required by the greater speed now demanded, has been formed largely by 
rearrangement of duties within the Adjutant-General’s office, at an extra 
cost of only #500. A Technical Examination section, under the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, costing £5,600 a year, has been formed to 
supply the demonstrated want of a thoroughly independent check by 
technical officers on the charges for contractors’ building work. To the 
extent of some £4,000 these additions are balanced by reductions in the 
War Office and in commands. 


Horses.—A further improvement is about to be made in the organiza- 
tion for the supply of horses on mobilization. 

Experience has shown that the officers who in the earlier stages of 
the development of this organization took the horse census on which it 
rests (Territorial Force adjutants and other officers specially detailed from 
their units) cannot satisfactorily carry out the duty of keeping continuous 
touch with the horse population, which is in constant movement. From 


April ist, 85 permanent district remount officers will be appointed, who 
will be charged with carrying out the periodical census and generally 
keeping the War Office in touch with the horse life in their districts. 

In view of the reduction in the number of horses of the light-draught 
type maintained in the country generally, arrangements have been made 
to utilize a heavier type of horse, of which there is an ample supply, in 
all slow-moving services. 


ARMAMENTS.—AIll batteries of horse, field and heavy artillery of the 
Expeditionary Force are now in possession of the new pattern dial sight, 
and other Regular batteries will be completed in time for practice this 
year. The Territorial horse, field and heavy batteries are also complete 
with dial sights. 


Trials will be made during the year with experimental observation 
wagons for horse and field artillery, and with a new heavy siege howitzer. 


The re-armament of the Regulars and Special! Reserve with the re- 
sighted rifle firing Mark VII. ammunition is complete, and sufficient 
arms and ammunition of this pattern will be available by the end of the 
coming year to make a beginning with the re-armament of the Territorial 
Force. 


The cavalry at home have been equipped with a machine gun weigh- 
ing, when ready for action, 284 Ibs. less than the earlier pattern, and the 
equipment of the cavalry abroad and of some of the infantry with the 
new pattern is provided for. 

The issue of travelling kitchens is proceeding, and the provision made 
in these Estimates will enable the infantry of six divisions to be com- 
pleted. A design of kitchen for cavalry and artillery is under 
consideration. 
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All units of the Expeditionary Force will very shortly have been 
equipped with one-man range-finders, 

Extensive trials were carried out by the troops during 1913 with a 
new magazine rifle of .276-inch calibre. While the results were in many 
ways highly satisfactory, they disclosed the necessity for further scientific 
research and experiment. These are being vigorously prosecuted, and I 
hope that before long an arm of this calibre, satisfactory in ali respects, 
will have been worked out. 


Works.—The remodelling of the hospital at York, to fit it for use 
as a central hospital, has been finished, and good progress has been made 
with those at Chatham and Dublin. A central hospital on a new site 
has been begun at Imtarfa (Malta). During the coming year, impor- 
tant additions and alterations will be made to the hospitals at Portobello 
(Dublin), Holywood (Belfast) and Fermoy, and various other hospitals 
will also be improved. 


The new cavalry barracks at Edinburgh will be ready for occupation 
during the coming year, and substantial progress will be made with the 
infantry barracks there, which are already well in hand. At Cairo, new 
barracks for both cavalry and infantry have been taken into use. New 
infantry barracks are also under construction at Lichfield and Dover, 
and reconstructions and enlargements at many stations are in progress 
or will be begun shortly. The improvement of old barracks is being 
steadily carried on, dining rooms, baths, drying rooms and modern sani- 
tary appliances being added. A comprehensive review of all existing 
barracks has been carried out, to see in what respects they may fall short 
of a definite standard of decency and comfort, and as soon as the heavy 
calls on available funds necessitated by the building of large new barracks 
have been met, I hope to see more rapid progress made with 
modernization. 

The provision of new and improved quarters for married soldiers at 
various stations continues. 

At the new artillery range in Northumberland (Redesdale) a large 
scheme of roads, drainage, horse-shelters, etc., has been carried out, and 
improvements and additions are in progress at other artillery and musketry 
camps. 

The higher establishments assigned last year to all field batteries of 
the Expeditionary Force and, as regards horses, to cavalry regiments, 
have necessitated additions to barracks and stables at many stations; 
and advantage is being taken of the opportunity to modernize the build- 
ings. The barracks at Bulford and Tidworth and in Malta are being 
‘ lit by electric light. 

Nearly £200,000 is provided for expenditure during the year on the 
buildings for aviation, mentioned under that head. 

Extensions and improvements have been made on eight classification 
and five field practice ranges, while 19 new 30-yards ranges and 
26 miniature ranges (besides those for the Territorial Force) have been 
constructed. 


Asstract oF Army EstimatEes.—The following are the figures for the 
net Estimates, in the abstract on pages 8 and g of the ‘‘ Army Estimates 
of Effective and Non-Effective Services for the Year 1914-15.” (Parlia- 
mentary Paper 131.) 
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Net Estimates. Increase | Decrease 
on Net | on Net 


| 
1914-15, “it, | Estimates. Estimates, 








I.—NUMBERS. Total | Numbers. | Numbers. 
Fea of Men on the Home | Numbers. ed 
and Colonial Establishments | 
of the Army, exclusive of | 
those serving in India ye 186,400 


| 
| 
| 


185,600 





| IL—E¥FFECTIVE SERVICES. £ | 
| Pay, etc., of the Army .. ... | 8,705,000 8623, 000 | 9, 000 | 


| 
| Medical Establishment: Pay, | | 
| BOR, Zio dte a Fe 437,000 | 440.000 _ 
| Special Reserve vs ae | _ 724,000 | 715,000 | 9,000 | 
| Territorial Forces aa ... | 3,086,000 | 2,815,000 | 71,000 
| Establishments for Military | 
| Education... | 156,000 | 146,000 | 
Quartering, Transport, “and Re- | 
| mounts | 1,732,000 | 1,694,000 | 
Supplies and Clothing .. | 4,388,000 4,507,000 | 
| Ordnance Department “Estab. | | 
lishments and General Stores | 621,000 | 720,000 | 
Armaments, Engineer Stores, | 
and Aviation... is .» | 1,782,000 | 1,677,000 | 
| Works and Buildings . . | 2,791,000 | 2,435, oe 
| Miscellaneous Effective Services | 59,000 £ 
| War O@ ce a ra Bes 457,000 


Total Effective Services... |24.888,000 |24,281,000 


|[1].—NoN-EFFECTIVE SERVICES| 
| Half-pay, Retired Pay, and | 
| other Non-Effective Charges | 
| for Officers, ete... | 1,846,000 | 1,849,000 
Pensions and other Non- Effect- | 
ive Charges for Men, ete. ... | 1,977,000 | 1,950,000 27,000 | _ 
000 | 
= 


| 
/ 























Civil Superannuation, Compen- | 
6,000 


sation, and Gratuities sg 134,000 | 140,000 
| 9,000 


| Total Non-Effective Services | 3,957,000 | 3,939,000 | 








Total Effective and Non- | 


| 
Effective Services ... 28,845,000 » 28,220, 000 | 862,000 237,090 








r Net Increase... £625,000 
| 











Repayments by Government of India, included as) 
Appropriations in Aid of Army Estimates; other) 1914-15. 


than Stores, etc., issued on Repayment. | 


1913-14. 





To meet the Expenditure for Releing and Taeing 


£ £ 
Recruits for India 861,700 861,500 
For Deferred Pay and Gratuities for ‘Bervice ‘on the 


Indian Establishment ... 69,000 54,500 
For Non-Effective Services of the Europe an Army 
serving in India .. : iy io sis _— 1,035,657 | 1,037,023 


1,966,357 | 1,953,023 











Deduct—Contributions from Army Funds towards 
Cost of Garrison of Aden and of Sea Transport... | 230,000 230,000 
| 


| £1,736,357 | £1,723,023 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE BritisH ArMy: RecruITING.—During the 12 
months ending September 30th, 1913, the number of recruits, joining the 
Regular Army was 28,091, being a decrease of 2,225 as compared with the 
previous period; during the same time 18,454 recruits joined the Special 
Reserve, being a decrease of 2,937 as compared with those who joined in 
1911-12. These results are described as ‘‘ disappointing,’’ since the decrease 
has been constant week by week, as compared with the corresponding 
weeks of the previous 12 months, and in regard to which the report for 
last year stated that these results ‘“‘ cannot be regarded as satisfactory.’’ 
During 1912-13 there has been increased competition for the Royal Navy; 
there have been extended facilities for obtaining work, while throughout 
the period covered by the report there has been continued activity in trade 
and emigration. Of late, Australia has inaugurated a scheme offering 
special emigration attractions to youths of the age at which most recruits 
come forward for the Regular Army and Special Reserve. 

An educational test was imposed in May, 19:3, for Horse Artillery 
and Cavalry recruits. 

Of the 28,091 recruits enlisted during the year under review, 1,666 
were below the standard, but were accepted; a reference to the statistics 
available for the last five years makes it apparent that not only is this 
a higher number than has previously been enlisted of these ‘“‘ specials,’’ 
but that the percentage of such is higher than in the four previous years. 
In 1909 the percentage was 1.79, in 1910 it was 1.12, in 1911 it was 3.79, 
in 1912 it was 5.24, and in the year dealt with by the report it was 5.93. 
A reference to the table on page 49 of the Report shows that 46,133 young 
men were served with notice papers, and that of these close upon 16,000 
were rejected before, or failed to appear for, attestation; it appears, how- 
ever, that the percentage of rejections for physical reasons is lower than in 
the previous two years, but this satisfactory state of affairs does not seem 
to be due to any improvement in the physical qualities of the youths pre- 
senting themselves for enlistment, but is merely to be taken as a sign that 
recruiters are becoming more skilled in detecting the qualifications, from 
the physical point of view, of the would-be recruit. 


THE REGULAR RESERVE.—On October ist, 1913, the total strength of 
the Regular Reserve was 145,000, being an increase of 6,013. There was 
an increase in Sections A and D, a fall in Section B; as regards arms or 
departments represented there was a net decrease in the Royal Garrison 
Artillery and in the Royal Engineers, increases in the Cavalry of the Line, 
Horse and Field Artillery, Infantry of the Line, Army Service Corps, and 

_ Army Medical Corps. 


THe SpeciaL Reserve.—This force may be considered to have been 
completed in October, 1908, when its strength was 61,286; on September 
30th, 1913, the strength was 55,519, being a total net decrease during these 
five years of 5,680. Of the 18,454 recruits who joined the Special Reserve 
during the year covered by the report, 15,893 were under 20 years of age. 


Civit EmMpLoyMENT.—A good many pages are devoted to the question 
of civil employment for soldiers, to the enumeration of the several agencies 
which deal with this matter, and to a statement of the results obtained. 
During the year under review 28,766 men returned to civil life from army 
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service, and of these no fewer than 24,319, or 84.54 per cent. were awarded 
characters of ‘‘ exemplary,’’ ‘‘ very good,’’ and ‘ good.’’ Of the 65,238 
persons holding appointments in Government departments such as ex- 
soldiers might well fill, it is stated that no more than 26.20 per cent. are 
held by men having previous service in the Navy and Army, and that this 
percentage has only gone up by 1.25 per cent., which the report calls ‘‘a 
somewhat disappointing result.’’ The total number of ex-soldiers taken 
into employment, during the year under review, by the Government depart- 
ments, the various police forces, the railway companies, the Port of 
London Authority, and the London County Council was 16,073, while a 
further 16,299 have been found permanent employment by official registers, 
by departments under the War Office, and by different voluntary 
employment societies. 


MISCELLANEOUS SuBjEcTs.—Under this heading the Report returns to 
the subject of recruiting, and describes the machinery, some of it of a 
novel and experimental character, for attracting more recruits to the Army. 
Four officers were appointed last August Temporary Inspectors of Recruit- 
ing, and were attached to the staffs of the General Officers Commanding- 
in-Chief in the Eastern, Northern, Scottish, and Western Commands; 
some change has been sanctioned in the arrangements governing recruiting 
by soldiers on furlough—the result of which measure has so far proved 
disappointing ; and the experiment, introduced early last autumn, of making 
special payments to men on pass or furlough for giving assistance of 
a non-active kind to recruiting officers, has been so short a time in opera- 
tion that no details are available of what results, if any, have been obtained. 
Recruiting marches have this year been encouraged, but it is considered 
that they are seldom productive of much result in attracting men to the 
Colours, but that they certainly are of value as a means of educating 
the public in regard to army life and of strengthening the ties between 
the inhabitants of the countryside and the Territorial regiment. 

The quality of the recruits, physical, moral and educational, is said 
to be generally satisfactory; there has been during the last six years a 
steady decrease in the percentage of soldiers invalided under two years’ 
service; and there have been fewer desertions during 1912-13 than in the 
year previous. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


A New Rank.—By a decree of September gth last a new rank for 
non-commissioned officers has been created called ‘‘ Stabsunteroffizier.”’ 
In the infantry, rifles and scientific corps these non-commissioned officers 
will be known as ‘“‘ Stabsfeldwebel,’’ in the cavalry and army service 
corps as “‘ Stabswachtmeister,’’ and in the artillery as ‘‘ Oberfeuerwerker.”’ 
They are to be included in the strength of companies, squadrons, etc., 
and when detached their powers of punishment are exactly double those 
of the ordinary non-commissioned officer, while their pay, uniform, equip- 
ment and armament are the same as those of a sergeant-major. A number 
of promotions to this new rank were gazetted on December ist in each 
arm of the service; each man thus promoted remains on the strength of 
the unit—company, squadron, battery, etc.—to which he belonged prior 
to such promotion ; but those who are required for any special employment 
will usually be transferred. Each unit having a ‘‘ Stabsunteroffizier ”’ 
will have one ordinary non-commissioned officer the less. 
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Tue BupGeET ror 1914.—The following are among the expenses which 
have to be met :— 


& 
. Ordinary expenditure on the wists spe ais 9,638,854 
: Extraordinary expenses ; ‘ “ts en 30,400 
. Troops in Bosnia and Herzegovina. te sais 3495313 
. Extraordinary expenses for military development... 500,400 
. Replacement of field guns ___... iss wi ba 80,000 
. Fortifications and war material uz oh at 832,000 
. Extraordinary and special expenses ARS .. 12,667,120 


STAM Sw N 


Under No. 7 are included all the expenses consequent upon the 
political situation during the winter of 1912-13, but some of these are 
represented by a permanent value in the shape of supplies, material, horses, 
etc. Setting aside the extraordinary credit for armament, amounting to 
over 12 millions of pounds, the expenses of the troops which had to be 
maintained beyond the Bosnian frontier, and all the supplementary credits 
of more than £1,320,000, there remains a sum of over 11 millions of pounds 
which will have to be met during the first half of this year. The Army 
Estimates have thus increased by 60 per cent. since the budget for 1910 
was introduced. 

It is stated that a very large number of reserve troops will be called up 
for training during 1914—amounting, it is said, to some 300,000 men and 
5,000 Officers. 

The budget for the Landwehr has only been so far calculated for 
the first half of the current year; it amounts to 42,400,0o0o—a sum exceed- 
ing by £180,000 the estimates for the Landwehr in 1910. 


BELGIUM. 


MacuinE-Guns.—During February an issue of six machine-guns— 
Maxim, model 1911—was made to every infantry regiment, and the 
necessary instruction has been given to the detachments required to work 
them. The system of draught or transport has not so far been decided 
upon, but it is considered probable—in view of the satisfactory results of 
experiments carried out in certain regiments—that dog-draught will be 
instituted. For the present, should mobilization be ordered, the guns and 
ammunition would be carried on hired wagons. 


GERMANY. 


MECHANICAL TRrACTION.—According to the Allgemeine Automobilzeitung 
the military authorities have recently subventioned 825 mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicles suitable for army purposes, and, inclusive of 400 such 
vehicles, the property of the State, there will be available in case of mobili- 
zation 1,250 motor-driven wagons; these will allow of the allotment to 
each of the 25 army corps of five M.T. columns each of ten mechanically 
propelled wagons. 


JAPAN. 


RUMOURED REORGANIZATION OF THE FIELD ARTILLERY.—According to a 
recent number of the. Kokumin the new War Minister intends to effect a 
reorganization of the field artillery, with the object of reducing the number 
of guns in a battery, without at the same time making any alteration in 
the establishment of the artillery of a division. The artillery brigades 
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will still contain three batteries, but the regiment will be composed 
of three brigades. The result of the rumoured reorganization 
will be the formation of 25 new brigades and 75 new or newly-constituted 
batteries, in order that each artillery regiment may contain three brigades, 
each of three batteries of four guns. 


AERONAUTICAL NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Tue Mititary AERONAUTICAL SERVICE.—On February 25th in the House 
of Commons, in Committee of Supply, the Secretary of State made an 
important pronouncement in regard to the military aeronautical service, 
for the necessary additions to which a supplementary vote was asked. 
He explained that the Airship Squadron of the Military Wing of the Royal 
Flying Corps having been transferred to the Naval Wing, a squadron of 
aeroplanes had been ordered to take its place. These aeroplanes, 
all of a special type and designed for a_ special purpose, are 
being constructed at the Royal Aircraft Factory, will shortly be ready, and 
there will be three flights of them. Colonel Seely explained that while 
for the present it seemed desirable that airships, chiefly owing to the 
rapid increase in their growth, should be handed over to the Navy, the 
personnel of which was more accustomed to the navigation of large craft, 
it was not to be accepted that the military authorities had finally and 
definitely decided that the Army requires no airships at all. But the Navy, 
while assuming sole control of our fleet of airships is for the future to 
hold at the disposal of the War Office such a number and class of airships 
as the army may require for military purposes. For the present then the 
division of function is to be as follows: the Naval Wing will be responsible 
for the airship service and the seaplanes, the Military Wing being in charge 
of the whole of the aeroplane service. In the development of seaplanes 
the Secretary of State for War claimed that we are ahead of all other 
nations. 

The supplementary vote is asked for because it has been found necessary 
greatly to increase the number of new aeroplanes, to add very largely to 
the number of spare parts, and to create an inspection department. A 
great many old machines which a year ago were thought to be safe have 
now been struck off with a view of giving increased security in flying. 
Of the 113 aeroplanes stated to be on hand in July, 1913, 52 have been 
struck off, while 100 new machines have been added, making a total in 
possession on February 25th, 1914, of 161. Since the end of last July 
the Military Wing of the Royal Flying Corps has flown well over 100,000 
miles, and excluding Saturdays and Sundays, when, as a general rule, 
no fiying takes place, there have been only six days, since the above- 
mentioned date, when flying has not been in progress. During the whole 
of that time there was, further, no fatal accident to any officer or man of 
the Military Wing, nor was there even any case of breakage in the air of 
any main part of a machine. Colonel Seely spoke of the arrangements 
which had been made for accelerating the provision of the aeroplanes 
required. With the granting of the supplementary vote asked for, he stated 
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that we would be able to build the whole of the eight new squadrons by the 
end of 1914; by this is understood that a total of 250 machines is to be 
reached, viz., 200 for the Military Wing and 50 for the Central Flying School. 
Experience has established that the life of an aeroplane cannot be reckoned 
upon as longer than two years, and that in order to have 100 machines 
ready at any given moment there must be 200 in stock. Consequently 
every year 50 per cent of the machines on hand must be replaced, and 
therefore in order to maintain eight squadrons, 125 aeroplanes must be 
provided every year. The Secretary of State for War made a statement 
of great importance as to the present state of the aeroplane industry in 
this country. Of the 100 machines purchased since July, 1913, as many 
as 87 were obtained in this country, only 13 coming from abroad; but the 
state of the industry is such that we can easily get now all the machines 
we require in this country, while within a very short time we shall be 
able to obtain also the necessary engines in the United Kingdom. It is 
intended that the bulk of the supply of new machines shall come from 
private works, the Royal Aircraft Factory undertaking the construction 
of experimental machines, machines of a special or secret type, and also 
all the necessary repairs. Colonel Seely reminded the House that aero- 
planes were not becoming cheaper but more expensive, as their size and 
engine power are increasing daily, while the machines also wear out 
more rapidly. It is contended that our aeroplane service will be larger in 
proportion to our army than that possessed by any other Power; that 
our pilots are as good as any in the world, while our aeroplanes are faster, 
much more modern—the average age of the whole aeroplane fleet being 
under nine months—and far more airworthy. Originally each squadron 
was equipped with 18 aeroplanes, they will now have each 25. 

Captain C. A. H. Longcraft has been awarded the Britannia Challenge 
Trophy by the Royal Aero Club. 

This trophy is offered for the best all-round performance by a British 
aviator during the year, and was awarded to Captain Longcroft for his 
non-stop flight from Montrose to Portsmouth and back to Farnborough 
on November 22nd. 

The Fifth Course of Instruction commenced at the Central Flying 
School, Upavon, on January 27th. The class is composed of ten naval 
and 22 military officers, in addition to one officer of the New Zealand Staff 
Corps. 

TESTS FOR AEROPLANES OF PrivaTE DesiGN.—1. The Chief Inspector of 
Military Aeronautics is prepared, on the request of an aeroplane constructor, 
to put an aeroplane through the ordinary military acceptance test under 
the following conditions :— 

(i.) The test consists of examination of workmanship and 
materials, speed test, fast and slow, climbing, weight of load carried, 
rolling test, and one hour’s flight. The constructor must supply the 
pilot and passenger. For purposes of calculation, weights of pilot 
and passenger will be 160 lbs. each. 

(ii.) Stress diagrams in duplicate for the aeroplane must be sent 
with or before the machine. A minimum factor of safety of six 
throughout is essential. 

(iii.) No machine will be tested for military purposes unless it 
fulfils the conditions of one of the types used for military purposes. 
These are given in attached table. 

2B 3 
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(iv.) The constructor, when applying to have his machine tested, 
Should state his reasonable expectation of the performances of the 
machine. 


(v.) Aeroplanes submitted for test must be put through the whole 
of the tests, unless damaged before their completion, or unless the 
Chief Inspector considers that the tests should be stopped for reasons 
of safety. 


2. The Chief inspector of Military Aeronautics is also prepared to 
examine and test aeroplanes which may be designed not for purely military 
purposes, but to demonstrate some practical or theoretical improvement 
in design or construction. The tests imposed in such cases will be at the 
discretion of the Chief Inspector. 

3. Results of any test will be supplied to the constructor by the 
Chief Inspector, and will be kept secret, if desired by the constructor. 
Should the constructor wish to publish the result of the test, it is to be 
understood that the result should be published complete. Should only 
part of any report of the test be published, the Chief Inspector reserves 
the right to publish it in full. 

4. The satisfactory performance of the tests laid down in paragraph 
1 does not constitute a guarantee that the aeroplane in question will be 
purchased by Government. 

5. These tests may be altered from time to time; notice will be 
given as early as possible of any alteration. 


PERFORMANCES REQUIRED FROM VARIOUS MILITARY TYPES. 








| | | | 
|Reconnaissance! Reconnaissance | 
| Aeroplane (a). | Aeroplane (b). 


Fighting 
Aeroplane (a). 


Fighting 


Light Scout. Aeroplane (b) 





Tankage to give 
an endurance of 


To carry 


300 miles. 


..|Pilot only. 


1200 miles. 


Pilot and ob/Pilot and ob-|Pilot and gun 


200 miles 


1300 miles. 
| | 


server plus &0) 
Ibs. for wire-| 


server plus 80 
lbs. for wire- 


ner plus 300 
Ibs. for gun 


| 


Range of Speed 


To climb 3,500 
feet in 


Miscellaneous 
qualities 








5 minutes. 


Capableof being} 
started by the 
Pilot single- 
handed. 


| 
| 


7 minutes. 


less equip-| less eguip- 


ment. | ment. 


50 to 85 m. p.h.|45 to 75 m. p.h.|35 to 60 m. p.h./45 to 65 m. p.h. 


10 minutes. 


To land overa 
30 ft. vertical 
obstacle and 
pullup within 
a distance of 


the wind not 
being more) 
than 15m.p.h.} 
A very good 
view essential 





100 yds. from! 
that obstacle,| 


| and ammuni- 
tion. 


10 minutes. 


A clear field of 
fire in every 
direction up 
to 30° from 

| the line of 

flight. 


300 miles. 


Pilot and gun- 
ner plus 100 
Ibs. 


45 to 75 m.h.p. 


8 minutes. 


A clear field of 
fire in every 
direction up 
to 30° from 
the line of 
flight. 











Instructional aeroplanes with an endurance of 150 miles will also be tested under special 
conditions; safety and ease of handling will be of first importance in this type. 


JAPAN. 


PRESENT STATE OF AVIATION IN JAaPAN.—The military authorities have 


done much to improve and develop aviation in the army of late, influenced 
perhaps in some measure thereto by the progress noticeable in Russia. 
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A military aerodrome has been created at Tokorasawra, two hours distant 
from Tokio, the naval flying ground being at Ohihama, near Yokosuka. 
The machines in use are of various types—Austrian monoplanes, German 
and American biplanes, and French machines by Blériot, Nieuport, and 
Farman. The naval airmen chiefly use Farman and Curtiss seaplanes. 
Having purchased some 15 flying machines in foreign countries, the 
military authorities are now proceeding with the manufacture of aircraft 
in home arsenals. A commission has been jointly created by the Army 
and Navy Departments and consists of 20 members—combatant officers and 
mechanics of the navy and army. In order to create an interest in 
aviation, Government has guaranteed a pension to the families of all flying 
men—whether professional or amateur—who may suffer injury of any kind. 


RUSSIA. 


PRESENT STATE OF AVIATION IN RussiaA.—The reorganization of the 
Russian military aviation service was commenced by divorcing it 
from the engineer department with which it had hitherto been 
connected, and making it a separate department immediately under 
the General Staff. Here it is divided into an aviation and a technical 
section, and each is staffed by three officers. It has also the charge of the 
officers’ aviation school, which has recently received a special detachment 
of 35 officer aviators and 25 other ranks. The development of military 
aviation in Russia owes nothing to the military authorities, but is solely 
due to the initiative of the Grand Duke Alexander and the Navy League. 
The commission over which the Grand Duke presided established an 
aviation school in Sebastopol, where quite two-thirds of the Russian mili- 
tary airmen received their training, but it was a long time before the 
military authorities really recognized the good work that was being done. 
This school is now subsidized by Government with a grant of 100,000 
Rs. per annum, has been greatly expanded, and has now upwards of 80 
flying machines of its own, which are at all times at the disposal of the 
army authorities. Much has been done by private enterprise for the 
development of aviation, and there is now a school at Odessa and another 
in Moscow ; it is proposed that these should be taken over by Government, 
and that two more should be established in Omsk and Tashkent. The 
Navy have two experimental stations, one in St. Petersburg and one on 
the Black Sea; a third is to be established on the Baltic, and it is intended 
to have an aviation station at every naval port. During this year it is 
intended to bring the number of available machines up to 300. At present 
those in use, both in the Navy and the Army, are of all models and of 
varying types of engines. Pay, allowances, pensions and leave rules for 
military and naval airmen are all calculated on a liberal scale: officers 
receive a monthly allowance of 200 roubles, non-commissioned officers and 


mechanicians from 50 to 60. 


UNITED STATES. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF AVIATION IN AMERICA.—It is noteworthy that 
while America is the birthplace of the modern flying machine, military 
aviation has made less progress in the United States than in any other 
country. This is said to be due to the unfavourable eye with which 
aviation has been looked upon by the Senate, which has given but small 
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encouragement to the new science, but also in great measure to the want 
of skilled pilots. At the beginning of 1914 there were no more than 
12 efficient pilots in the United States Army (thus the Jahrbiicher fiir die 
deutsche Armee und Marine), and very few men present themselves for 
service in the Flying Corps for the reason that but small encouragement is 
afforded them. Non-commissioned officers or men do not take readily 
to military aviation, because if specially qualified for this service they 
can readily obtain good situations with private firms of aeroplane manu- 
facturers. Up to a short time ago the United States Army possessed no 
more than the following machines :—seven Wright, three Curtiss, three 
Burgess monoplanes, and three Wright biplanes. The Flying Corps 
forms part of the Signal Corps in Washington; an experimental flying 
ground is in College Park, Michigan, where all manner of tests are 
carried out. The navy has its own flying ground near Annapolis, and 
there is also a Marine Flying Station at Liberty Island. With the sanction 
of the Senate and the provision of the necessary funds, the War Depart- 
ment proposes the purchase of 150 machines and the creation of five 
squadrons, which are to be stationed at five different centres. Seventy 
machines are to be allotted to coast defence, 20 are to be at the disposal of 
the field army, the remainder being allotted to the Philippines, Hawaii, etc. 


AN AEROPLANE Boms.—The Scientific American gives the following 
description of the new Marten-Hale aeroplane bomb, stated to have been 
recently tested in England. It has a very simple priming mechanism, 
so that it can be carried in a magazine on board an aeroplane without 
danger of accidental explosion. The bomb can only explode on making 
a certain length of fall and then striking the ground or some other 
obstacle—no explosion can take place if the bomb should be struck while 
the aeroplane is in flight or should the aeroplane descend violently to the 
ground. At the top the bomb has a tail-piece rotatable by the air vanes. 
The detonator holder is held up away from the main charge by means of 
its collar, and ball-bearing is held in place by the projecting end of a screw 
releasing a spindle. When the bomb drops and the spindle rotates by 
the action of the vanes, it is screwed up until the projection moves away 
from the steel balls and allows them to fall inward, thus releasing the 
collar and the detonator, the detonator, however, still remaining out of 
contact with the charge through the spring. When the bomb hits the 
ground the detonator falls down on the charge and fires it, exploding the 
bomb in the ordinary way. Bombs can be dropped by hand, or fired 
from a gun should increased velocity be required. A shrapnel bomb 
weighing 20 Ibs. carries an explosive charge of 4 Ibs. of trinitrotoluol, 
and contains 340 steel balls weighing 5 Ibs. 12 ozs. A fall of 200 feet 
at least is necessary to cause sufficient rotation of the tail end to release 


and arm the bomb. 

















NOTICES OF BOOKS. 








La Maneeuvre de la Praya. By Lieutenant de Vaisseaux Castex. Paris, 


Librairie Fouruier. 


This is the story of the momentous voyage upon which the great 
French Admiral, Le Bailli Suffren, embarked in March, 1781, from the 
shores of France to the eastern coasts of Hindustan, and of the success he 
met with on his way, because, as the author points out, he recognized the 
proper réle de la force organisée, the value of the offensive, the need for 
action at all costs; it closes at the moment when, having concentrated 
his ships at Mauritius, he was preparing to enter upon the drawn battles 
in Indian waters with the fleet under Hughes. De Castries and Fleurieu 
made a wise choice when they selected Suffren to hold a command during 
the great adventure; he had been warring against the British during 
nearly 40 years, and had many an overdue account to settle. He had 
fought against us at Toulon in 1744 and at Cape Breton in 1746; he 
served in the engagement off Minorca, and assisted in the blockade of 
Gibraltar; he had twice suffered capture at our hands, and had lain 
a prisoner in England during four years—from the date of his being made 
prisoner by Boscawen in 1759 to the peace of 1763; and the moment 
must, both to him and to those who sent him forth, have seemed 
eminently propitious for striking Great Britain where she was most vulner- 
able. M. Castex traces briefly, but with admirable lucidity, the course of 
events and the development of the naval situation in the Indian Ocean 
prior to the arrival in those waters of Suffren—during, that is, the years 
1778-80, and shows all that resulted from the absence of any really 
sustained effort by the French Government and by those responsible for 
the conduct of naval affairs. In 1781 a change of policy was apparent; 
the political situation in Europe had become complicated, and the Dutch 
and English had been at war from the previous December ; and it coming 
to the knowledge of the French Government that a British expedition 
was intended to take possession of the Cape of Good Hope, Suffren was 
directed to detach himself from the fleet of de Grasse and frustrate this 
enterprise; that done he was to proceed to the East Indies. The author 
describes, with the aid of some admirable charts and maps, the almost 
parallel route pursued by Suffren and by Johnstone, the English com- 
mander, who had left home waters a few days the earlier; and describes 
the dramatic meeting of the two fleets in the Bay of Porto Praya in the 
Cape Verde Islands on April 16th. Suffren disregarded the traditions of 
the French Navy of that period—traditions which held that a fleet existed 
for the saving of ships and the securing of ports rather than for bringing 
enemy ships to action—and hastened to attack. He was not adequately 
supported by his captains, and the attack was so far indecisive that 
Johnstone was not utterly crippled, and may be said to have, in a 
measure, beaten off his assailant. But the Dutch settlement at the Cape 
was saved at Porto Praya; Suffren was able to carry out his concentration 
unmolested; and the result of the action of the Praya, and of the new 
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offensive spirit thus breathed into the Navy of France, was doubtless not 
without its influence upon the issue of the naval battle yet to be joined 
in Indian waters. M. Castex has contributed a very valuable addition 
to our Indian history, and has done full justice to the action and memory 
of one of the great seamen of France. 


A Cavalry Officer in the Corunna Campaign, 1808-1809. Edited by Col. 
H. C. Wylly, C.B. 


This book is the Journal of Captain Alexander Gordon, of the 15th 
Hussars, kept during the three short months that the Corunna Campaign 
lasted. It is a particularly interesting record because it tells us so much 
of the special work of the cavalry; and gives us—from the regimental 
officer’s point of view—such a graphic description of the extraordinary 
difficulties, dangers, and privations, which were encountered and endured 
by the troops. 

The 15th Hussars were a part of Sir David Baird’s force, which, 
starting from Corunna, joined up with Sir John Moore at Mayorga on 
December 20th; and four days later, under that commander, commenced 
the oft-related retreat which was characterized by such disorders and 
disasters that the Commander-in-Chief himself, in a General Order of 
January 6th, spoke of the army as being in a state of ‘‘ complete dis- 
organization.”’ 

Captain Gordon, in his narrative, directly blames Sir John Moore 
himself for the misconduct and misfortunes of this march; and there 
can be no doubt that throughout the ranks at this time there was 
a general conviction that the Commander of the Forces was hesitating 
and weak, and that his staff was extremely incompetent. He writes :— 


“* The facts that fell under my own observation are amply sufficient 
to convict the General Staff of incapacity, or most culpable neglect of 
their duties; and owing to ignorance and inactivity of the commissariat 
department, the troops were frequently in want of food, even when 
supplies might have been obtained without difficulty. . . . In the short 
space of four weeks—from the day (December 20th) on which the 
several corps were united—this force, which, both for its appearance 
and behaviour, had been the admiration of all who saw it, after a 
race of 260 miles, without having been engaged, and almost without 
having seen an enemy, embarked with the loss of the greater part 
of its baggage and stores, nearly a fourth of its numbers, and the 
remainder enfeebled by famine and disease. Yet this army, at the 
point of embarkation, in a disadvantageous position, and almost 
without artillery, defeated the very enemy from whom it had so 
disgracefully retreated. Such a complete disorganization of a well- 
disciplined army in so short a space of time, such a lamentable change 
in the character of the soldiers, can only be ascribed to the ill-judged 
precipitancy of the retreat, and the undecided measures of the Com- 
mander, by which he forfeited the confidence of his troops.” 


These words constitute a grave indictment, for no doubt they were 
written in all sincerity, and represent accurately the feelings which, at 
the time, the men and officers, in their misery, shared and expressed. 
Thus was public opinion influenced, and thus was it that Sir John Moore’s 
reputation was for so long besmirched and belittled. But his fame and 
worth have long since been done justice to, and any defence of his ability 
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as a leader is now unnecessary. It is sufficient to remark that the rank 
and file of an army can never have more than a very limited view of the 
happenings in a campaign; and can never know the considerations, the 
cares, and the aims which influence a commander’s orders and dispositions. 
Their statements, therefore, particularly after any disaster, should be 
received with caution, for they are not infrequently what Napier describes 
as ‘“‘ gloomy narratives—the usual exaggerations of men just escaped from 
perils and distresses.’’ 

However, Captain Gordon’s Journal is well worth reading. No cavalry 
officer should miss it. It may be added that the editor has done his work 
well. A brief but lucid statement of events is by him prefixed to each 
chapter of the Journal, so that a connected narrative is presented to the 


reader, and there is a good map of the scene of the operations. 
H.D. H. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 





NAVAL. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


MITTHEILUNGEN AUS DEM GEBIETE DES SEEWESENS. February.—Types 
of ship construction. The torpedo and its use in war. The raising of 
the Italian armoured cruiser ‘‘ San Giorgio.’? The Imperial and Royal 
Naval Budget. The United States Naval Estimates. The Panama Canal 
and the Navy. An international field day in Tientsin. Shackleton’s 
Polar Expedition of 1914. The sinking of the English submarine ‘‘ A7.’”’ 
German and British dockyards. | European harbours and ports. The 
Conference on safety at sea. The purification and disinfection of the air 
in vessels. The life of a gun. The cruise of the frigates ‘‘ Guerriere ”’ 
and ‘* Hebe ’’? to North America in 1833 and 1834. The bombardment of 
Kagoshima by the British Fleet in 1863. 


FRANCE. 


Revue Maritime. December, 1913.—The safety and scope of the 
Mercantile Marine.t Navigation without logarithms.t The past, present, 
‘and future of Spain as a naval Power.t Naval recollections of Surgeon 
Gestin.t 

La Vie Maritime. February 10th.—Admiral Germinet. The problem 
of the recruitment of naval officers. February 25th.—The debate on the 
Naval Estimates. British boilers. The Patureau-Mirand Report. 


MONITEUR DE LA FLottTe. February 7th.—New rates of pay for officers. 
February 14th.—The status of the “A.B.’’ February 21st.—Protection 
against aircraft. February 28th.—The speed problem. 








+—continued, §—concluded. ; 
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GERMANY. 


Marine Runpscuau. February.—The Spencer Papers. France and 
the Mediterranean. Character, knowledge and skill.6 The fifteenth 
annual exhibition of the Society of Shipbuilders.§ The Republic of 
Mexico, its political and economic conditions. The Prussian Army in 1913. 


ITALY. 
Rivista Marittima. January, 1914.—Not received. 


UNITED STATES. 


Unitep States Navat INsTITUTE PRocEEDINGS. January-February, 
1914.—War and policy. A higher standard of discipline. All torpedoes! 
Loss of life by drowning in naval warfare. Emergency repairs to a 
destroyer. Fuel oils. The expeditionary work of the Quartermaster’s 
Department. A half century of naval administration in America. The 
U.S.S. ‘‘ Independence.’’ Time element in manoeuvring. Advantages 
of the Gyro compass. Some suggestions in practical navigation. Naval 
training in preparation for war. 


MILITARY. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

KAVALLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE, January, 1914.—The higher training 
of the cavalry leader. The Red Cavalry Division in the army manoeuvres 
of 1913. The attack of the 1st Dragoons of the Guard at Mars le Tour. 
A reply to the article—‘ Why should the cavalry attack always take place 
in line ?’’—in the December number. Our horse-breeding and the develop- 
ment of horses that can jump. The armament of the cavalry non-com- 
missioned officer. The half-bred horse of the French Midi. 

STREFFLEUR’S MILITARISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT. December, 1913, January 
and February, 1914.—Not received. (The non-receipt of these journals 
appears to be due to printers’ strikes.) 


BELGIUM. 

BULLETIN DE LA Presse. February 15th.—Not received. February 
28th.—The battle of annihilation in history and according to modern ideas.t 
The Siege of Adrianople.t The reorganized Dutch Army. 

Reveu pe L’ArMEE Betce. November-December, 1913.—The Balkan 
War of 1911-12. Practical suggestions for the solution of indirect fire 
problems by artillery. The Berthier automatic rifle, model 1912. The 
attack and defence of fortifications d’arret during a campaign. The causes 
of the inferiority of the French cavalry in 1870. 


FRANCE. 
Revue Miuitarre Des ARM&ES ETrANGERES. February.—Not received. 


JourRNAL pes Sciences Muuitaires. February Ist.—Some reflections 
on the cavalry manoeuvres at Sissonne in 1913. Views on the training 
of artillery for battle.+ A study of the operations of the Eastern group 





*—to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 
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at the Battle of the Sha-ho.t Field artillery in the Balkans. February 


15th.—The German concentration, from a paper found in a railway car- 
riage. The soldiers of 1870. A study of the operations of the Eastern 
group at the Battle of the Sha-ho.t Discipline and punishment in the 
French Army. 

REvvuE D’HistTorrE. February.—The Battle, from the “ Kriegslehren ”’ 
of Moltke.t Cavalry at the commencement of the Seven Years’ War.§ 
The organization of the Grande Armée in 1813.t The war of 1870-71: 
the Siege of Paris.t The war of 1870-71: the 1st Army of the Loire.t 

Le SpecTaTEUR MILITAIRE. February Ist.—The French Military Mis- 
sion to Peru.t First steps in Morocco. The truth about Alsace-Lorraine.§ 
The camel in Morocco. General Robinson’s ‘‘ Waterloo.’’*t February 
15th.—The reorganization of the Greek Army.t Strategic precedents. The 
French Military Mission to Peru.t Nietzsche and his views on war.t 
General Robinson’s ‘‘ Waterloo.’’§ 

REVUE MILITAIRE GENERALE. 
and land strategy. Gun and rifle in the field. 
Loigny.t Bonaparte as second-lieutenant.§ 

REVUE DE CAVALERIE. January, 1914.—How a battle is lost: Rezon- 
ville. Cavalry battle studies. Precepts and opinions of Napoleon on 
cavalry. 

REVUE D’INFANTERIE. February.—Concentration zones and probable 
manoeuvres of French and German Armies at the outbreak of war. The 
infantryman in the field: the Swiss soldier.t Intellectual and moral train- 
ing of the section leader. The cyclist group and the cavalry division. 
Light infantry : Italy.t 

REVUE D’ARTILLERIE. February.—A contribution to artillery history: a 
letter from the Count de Lariboisiére. The employment of siege and 
field artillery about Adrianople.§ Tchernof’s theory as to erosion.  Sig- 
nalling in the British Army.t! The breaking or initial training of artillery 


remounts. 














February.—The initiative in war. Sea 
From Coulmiers to 















GERMANY. 


MiLitAR WOCHENBLATT. February 3rd. No, 18.—The training of 
French reserve officers: and its consequences for Germany. The war of 1864.t 
No 19.—-French Morocco at the commencement of 1914. Change in enlist- 
ment. British views on invasion. The war of 1864.§ No. 20.—Thoughts 
on the leading of a cavalry division. The importance of fire rapidity for 
artillery. The Prussian Army of the War of Liberation. No, 21.—The 
organization of the motor service in France. Higher training of our 
reserve officers. The views of the Russian Press on the political situation 
after the Balkan War and concerning the German military mission. No. 
22.—In memory of 1864.+ England’s anxiety as to the Mediterranean. 
The Netherlands Army Budget for 1914. French aviation in the Senate. 
No. 23.—The reorganization of the Belgian Army. A review of the 
changes in the Russian Army in 1913. Austria’s frontier defence against 





























1 This title is rather misleading: the article in this number passes 
briefly in review the signalling regulations in other armies, proposing to 
return later to England, for whose system great admiration is expressed. 
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Servia and Montenegro. No. 24.—The heavy artillery of the future in 
France. Battle deployments. Observation in the field artillery. |The 
United States Army at the end of 1913.t Nos, 25-26.—About the examina- 
tions at the War Academy. The one-year service question. No. 27. 
—Italy in Cyrenaica. The new organization of the Greek Army. Noe. 
28.—General Bernhardi on “the higher training of the cavalry leader.”’ 
Disease in the French Army. Changes in the period of service in the 
Russian Staff. No. 29.—Aviation and Artillery. The cavalry leaders of 
the French Army of the Rhine in 1870. No. 30.—The attack on fortified 
places. The training of the British Territorial Force. Influence of ground 
on action and employment of fire. The Burgher Law in the Union of 
South Africa. ; 

JAHRBUCHER FUR DIE DEUTSCHE ARMEE UND Marine. February.—Battle 
training of infantry battalions in regard to the tactics of che two arms. 
The present state of aviation in foreign countries. What are we to expecc 
from the labours of the equipment commission? The coastal defence of 
Holland. The cavalry manual of the Russian Army. Horse artillery 
batteries in Germany and France. . 


ARTILLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE. January, 1914.—Manceuvre retrospect 
of 1913. On artillery views of to-day, and their connection with the 1ecog- 
nized principles of modern war. On the efficacy of shrapnel. The 
question of high-angle-fire guns in France. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Revue Miitaire Suisse. February.—The Battle of Morat.§ Machine 
guns and dog traction in Belgium. The operations of the Servian Army. 
Instruction in the use and preparation of infantry field works. § 





*—to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 
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